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I  lti%  i%  jour  %rt  j  %o  •  •  • 

It's  a  changing  world,  they  tell  us — us  who  are  about  to  enter  it  real- 
ly for  the  first  time.  It's  a  world  "gone  mad",  they  whisper  appre- 
hensively and  their  faces  are  grave  and  serious. 

Well,  we  realize  it.  We  listen  to  political  speeches  and  news  broad- 
casts and  arguments  by  our  elders,  and  then  we  go  off  and  think  and 
have  bull  sessions  and  try  to  understand. 

For,  at  last,  we  are  growing  up — a  little  anyway.  We've  begun  to 
be  concerned  about  who  will  be  elected  President  and  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  once  far-distant  problems  of  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment and  that  nebulous  thing  called  "the  future". 

It's  a  sudden  and  a  frightening  thing — this  growing  up.  One  day 
we  are  worried  about  a  date  for  the  fraternity  dance,  we  switch  the 
radio  from  the  latest  news  to  the  latest  jazz,  we  stop  up  our  ears  and 
our  minds  when  we  hear  puzzled  members  of  an  older  generation  trying 
to  figure  it  all  out.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  we  begin  to  listen — and 
we  begin  to  think. 

And  we  begin  to  realize  that  all  these  things  aren't  far-away  and 
unimportant  and  the  concern  of  somebody  else.  We  come  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  very  near  and  very  important  and  that  they  are  our 
inheritance. 

Well,  it  scares  us.  All  these  years  it's  been  History  and  Math  and 
English,  and  we  didn't  know  exactly  why  but  we  studied  and  crammed 
and  a  portion  of  it  stuck.  We  are  still  studying  and  some  of  us  still 
don't  know  why. 

But,  on  the  whole,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this  education 
is  going  to  mean  something  after  all — that  maybe  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
— that  maybe  it  is  useful  and  necessary. 

And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  new  magazine?  Well,  we  who 
are  beginning  this  venture  would  like  it  to  be  used  for  two  purposes — 
to  stimulate  you  to  think  and  to  circulate  your  thoughts. 

We  hope  you  will  help  us  and  we  hope  you  will  use  us.  We  want 
your  thoughts  on  anything,  we  want  your  problems,  we  want  your  opin- 
ions. This  is  no  complaint  department,  no  criticism  bureau — it  is  mere- 
ly an  expression  of  your  growing  pains. 

We  may  not  agree  with  you — that  makes  no  difference. 

This  is  your  sayso. — V.  V. 
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I  Do  Not  14 


IIOH    - 


By  Charlotte  Kelly 


What's  it  all  about — this  war?  This 
blackness  that  has  swept  down  to 
make  me  lonely  and  insignificant.  Am 
I  wrong  in  hating  it — in  believing  it 
unjustifiable?  I  think  not. 

These  men  who  preach  democracy 
— I  wonder  about  them.  I  wonder  if 
they  ever  lie  awake  at  night  and  think 
things  over — in  terms  of  small  lives? 
Do  they  realize  that  war  is  not  a  big, 
intangible  dragon?  War  is  an  octopus, 
reaching  out  to  take  life  and  happiness 
from  all  sorts  of  people.  The  millions 
of  young  boys  who  don't  mind  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  but  do  mind 
taking  years,  important  years,  out  of 
their  lives — are  they  consulted?  Do 
they  understand?  No,  I'm  sure  they 
don't.  The  pretty  young  girls,  whose 
faces  are  anxious  and  drawn — are 
they  able  to  think  in  theoretical  and 
international  terms?  No.  They  cry 
out  in  their  dreams,  "God,  don't  let 
them  get  Joe." — or  Tom — or  Bill.  I 
know  they  do ! 

There  is  fear  in  my  heart  and  be- 
wilderment in  my  mind.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. How  can  I  sanction  some- 
thing which  breaks  up  families  and 
sweethearts  and  kills  and  maims 
strong  bodies  and  minds?  Who  can 
ever  make  be  believe  in  it  ? 

I  love  my  country,  don't  misunder- 
stand me,  but  I  can't  see  why  this  all 
has  to  happen.  They  tell  me  wars 
come  about  every  twenty  years.  Why  ? 
There  is  no  plausible  reason.  It  is 
greed,  a  ruthless  desire  for  wealth 
and  power.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  are  many  men  and  business  con- 
cerns who  thrive  on  the  trade  of 
warring  nations.  These  men,  these 
parasites — how  I  despise  them.  I  am 
bitter  and  I  know  it  when  I  say  that 
God  should  take  a  strike  at  them — a 
lashing  strike,  to  bring  about  the  beat- 
ing of  their  hearts  which  have  so 
long  been  frozen.  War  strikes  at  my 
heart,  and  what  can  I  do  about  it? 

They  say  pacifism  brings  about  un- 
preparedness  and  vulnerability  to  in- 
vasion. I  do  not  preach  pacifism — it's 
just  another  word  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers and  hear  in  long-winded 
church  sermons.  But  I  do  say,  "You 
men  in  the  Washington  swivel-chairs, 
why  can't  you  talk  to  the  other  na- 
tions? Why  don't  you  give  a  point — 


take  a  point?  Cordell  Hull,  you  hand- 
some, stately  old  man.  You  statesman 
of  all  statesmen,  you  gentleman  of 
all  diplomats.  Take  things  in  hand. 
Show  them  it  is  wrong — it  is  unwise 
— it  is  unnecessary.  You  can  do  it — 
you  have  done  it  before." 

They  say  that  war  must  be.  That  it 
alone  can  save  a  vast  economic  col- 
lapse. "You  Felix  Frankfurter — your 
colleagues  and  you  are  endowed  with 
financial  ingenuity.  You  sages  of  eco- 
nomic principles,  solve  this  equation. 
You  must  do  it."  But  if  you  don't, 
let  us  have  depression  and  poverty. 
To  youth,  it  is  better  to  be  had  than 
death  and  suffering.  We  don't  want 
money  and  security  any  more.  Our 
dreams  of  that  have  long  fled.  But  we 
do  want  life — simple,  everyday  life. 
Love,  a  mediocre  pay-check,  a  poorly 
furnished  home,  worn  clothes.  We 
want  those  things — we  have  a  right 
to  happiness  as  individuals.  Destroy 
our  illusions — as  you  have — we  can 
still  live. 

We'd  fight  for  life  and  young  hap- 
piness and  our  country.  We  are  asked 
to  fight  for  death,  economic  power, 
and  our  country.  It  isn't  right — no 
war  of  death  and  greediness  is  right. 
Guarantee  us  the  loss  of  no  life  if 
you  can — but  you  can't.  You  say  that 
one  broken  heart  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  battle  of  nations.  I  say 
one  broken  heart — one  boy  trying  to 
breathe  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  chest 
— one  shell-shocked,  trembling  man — 
I  say  it  must  be  considered. 

What  am  I  preaching?  I  can  not 
tell  you.  I  do  not  understand.  Who 
will  volunteer  to  explain  it  to  me?  Is 
there  a  man  who  can?  Moronic  Hit- 
ler— I  do  not  speak  his  language  .  .  . 
Mr.  Roosevelt — he  is  much  too  busy 
...  a  negro  shuffling  along  the  street 
— he  says  God  is  filled  with  wrath 
.  .  .  Who  knows  the  truth?  Is  there 
a  truth? 

The  world  is  so  large,  so  complex. 
There  is  not  much  room  for  the  basic, 
primitive  ways  of  living.  Faith,  hope, 
and  love — oh,  they've  been  shoved 
aside.  But  they  can't  be.  Hope  is 
woman's  stand-by — her  weapon,  her 
shield,  her  life.  We  knit  socks,  roll 
bandages,  sell  tickets  to  charity  balls. 
We  do  all  that  we  can  do.  Why?  I'll 


tell  you.  Because  it  is  a  sacrifice  to 
God.  We  seek  an  answer  to  our  hope- 
ful prayers  that  it  won't  happen — it 
won't  take  love  and  life  away  from 
us.  We  are  women — characteristically 
interested  in  our  own  little  group  of 
loved  ones — we  can  never  broaden 
cur  views.  Feminine  hope  will  not 
let  us — do  you  believe  me?  Will  men 
never  learn  that  the  sickening  green 
noose  of  war  can  not  strangle  our 
hope? 

If  we  only  wouldn't  hope.  If  we 
could  be  hard  and  seasoned  by  it  all. 
If  we  could  laugh  harshly  and  beat 
our  chests  and  cry,  "Sure,  fight  it 
cut.  Squelch  those  fools — destroy 
them — never  let  them  arise  again  to 
threaten  us."  But  the  most  bitter,  dis- 
appointed ones  of  our  lot  are  cursed 
with  hope.  Where  is  it  getting  us? 
We,  of  the  anguished  hearts  and  eyes 
that  blink  to  keep  back  tears — have 
you  forgotten  how  we  feel? 

I  know  your  scheme,  you  crushing 
forces  of  life.  You  think  we  will  for- 
get. That  we  will  marry  eventually 
and  give  you  sons  with  which  to  fight 
another  war — always  hoping — always 
praying — but  finally  submitting,  giv- 
ing in.  How  right  you  are — how  dis- 
gustingly and  cruelly  correct  you  are. 

A  barren  cotton  field  ...  a  wooden 
shack  .  .  .  barefoot  kids  .  .  .  peas  and 
cornbread  .  .  . 

A  slick  business  office  ...  a  Geor- 
gian Colonial  home  ...  a  daughter  in 
finishing  school  .  .  .  fowl  and  Sau- 
terne  .  .  . 

Life  is  that  way,  I  know.  I  don't 
care — let  those  who  can,  have  every- 
thing. Give  me  nothing — only  life. 
And  if  I  can't  have  my  own  little  life, 
dear  God,  take  away  the  hope  in  my 
heart.  If  it's  not  to  be,  siphon  the 
hope  from  woman's  heart  until  the 
very  last  dregs  are  gone.  Take  away 
from  us  that  feeling  which  was 
meant  to  be  a  blessing,  but  which  has 
become  a  malignant  disease  to  our 
existence. 

A  woman  lifts  her  eyes  to  watch 
{Continued  on  Page  7) 
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From  Men    To  Mice 


By  Richard   Blanton 


I  didn't  bother  to  open  the  door. 
I  went  under  it.  After  stepping  into 
the  hall,  sans  rainment  as  is  my  usual 
customer,  my  horrified  eyes  beheld 
Dr.  Hutson  ushering  a  fair  (at  least 
she  had  on  a  skirt)  female  into  his 
office.  As  I  said,  I  didn't  have  time 
to  open  the  door. 

I  cite  this  incident  as  only  one  in  a 
long  series  that  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  dorm  is  surrendering 
to  convention.  We  are,  it  appears, 
expected  to  wear  clothes.  Not  that 
nude  promenading  is  taboo — it  is  sim- 
ply no  longer  advisable. 

The  status  of  a  first  floor  man  is 
a  particularly  unfortunate  one  in  this 
respect.  Since  Dr.  Hutson  moved  his 
office  in  on  us,  we  have  had  to  be 
discreet  in  both  language  and  dress. 
One  can  never  tell  whom  the  good 
Doctor  may  be  entertaining.  Second 
and  third  floor  men  are  luckier,  but 
appearing  undraped  in  the  lobby  or 
game  room  is  a  bare-faced  (figu- 
ratively speaking)  breach  of  our  new 
rules  against  indecorum. 

We  are  considerably  less  boisterous 
this  year.  Nowadays,  a  dorman  wish- 
ing to  give  vent  to  his  enthusiasms 
dons  a  pair  of  shorts  and  retreats  to 
Munger  Bowl,  where  he  prances, 
flexes  his  rippling  muscles,  and 
shouts  "Yoo  hoo!  See  my  biceps,"  at 
other  gymnasts  engaged  in  pitching 
horseshoes.  Yes,  we  are  much  less 
boisterous  than  last  year. 

We  miss  the  old  riots  when  we 
burned  rubber  in  keyholes  (smoking 
them  out),  poured  water  under  doors 
(floating  them  out),  and  blew  fuses 
(scaring  them  out). 

Bed-doctoring  is  still  with  us,  how- 
ever. It  will  apparently  never  loose 
its  popularity  as  a  form  of  entertain- 
ment. The  most  simple  treatment  is 
"short-sheeting."  Then,  since  imagi- 
nation grows  with  proficiency,  one 
progresses  to  salt-sprinkling — crack- 
er crumbs  are  amateur  stuff.  Pepper 
is  not  easily  detected,  and  causes  the 
victim  to  awake  with  sore  limbs. 

When  the  maestro-stage  has  been 
reached,  one  may  arrange  a  milk-bot- 
tle with  a  string  attached  to  the  tab 
of  the  cap.  Place  the  end  of  the  string 
casually  on  the  pillow.  The  gull  will 
draw  the  string  carelessly  out  of  his 
way,  and  be  forced  to  sleep  in  a  wet 


bed,  to  which  the  years  have  prob- 
ably made  him  unaccustomed. 

Paper  bags  of  water  tied  above  an 
innocent  sleeper  will  provide  great 
amusement ;  a  bed  arranged  so  that 
it  will  collapse  when  climbed  into  will 
cause  great  suffering;  and  if  you 
have  sadistic  tendencies,  try  a  simple 
hot  foot.  The  speed  with  which  a 
tiny  match  will  bring  results  is 
astounding.     I    have    given    and    re- 


ceived many  hot  foots  (or  is  it  feet?) 
in  my  day,  and  the  sensation  can  be 
best  compared  to  the  thrill  of  excite- 
ment that  pervades  one's  whole  being 
when  he  climbs  out  of  a  hot  bath  and 
sits  down  on  a  wire  brush. 

More  refined  and  ingenious  sport 
may  be  obtained  by  using  the  com- 
mercial preparations  to  cause  sneez- 
ing and  minor  skin  irritations.  Even 
more  deluxe  are  the  chemicals  with 
penetrating  aromas.  Try  them  on 
your  friends.  They  will  move  onto 
the  front  lawn. 

As  I  study  the  subject  of  dorm  re- 
form, I  notice  that  the  consumption 
of  spiritous  beverages  is  slacking  con- 
siderably. In  the  old  days,  no  week 
passed  during  which  revelers  did  not 
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disturb  the  hall.  Of  late  I  have  ob- 
served that  sobriety,  virtuous  sobriety, 
not  the  kind  arising  from  financial  in- 
ability to  allow  anything  else,  has 
reared  its  spiritless  head.  Apparently 
our  old  tipplers  have  decided  that  dis- 
sipation is  vice  and  temperance  is 
versa. 

How  fondly  do  I  remember  the 
BEvERages  that  some  public  benefac- 
tor would  bring  back  from  the  Ra- 
mona.  The  collections  of  dead  sol- 
diers of  which  we  were  so  proud. 
The  black  sheep  of  the  Lamda  Chis 
leading  lambs  of  the  dorm  astray. 
The  smell  of  the  third  floor  east  wing 
for  weeks  after  the  night  before — ■ 
memories  all. 

The  same  sad  commentary  may  be 
made  (with  certain  reservations) 
about  games  of  chance  played  with 
cubes  and  colored  cardboards.  Frank 
Rigell,  our  greatest  golfer  (African), 
is  gone,  but  there  are  still  some  mean 
boneshakers  on  the  third  floor,  and 
Kiger  is  one  of  the  classiest  with  a 
pair  of  shark's  teeth.  Jim  Cross  is 
gone,  and  with  him  the  light  of  the 
local  cardboard  cutters.  For  years 
they  have  been  strong  in  numbers, 
and  were  once  so  bold  as  to  douse  a 
bucket  of  water  from  above  on  Mr. 
Salvo,  who  was  playing  Peeping  Tom 
on  the  fire  escape. 

Some  of  this  strange  quietude,  per- 
haps the  larger  part,  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  growing  numbers,  a  quite 
large  percentage  already,  of  those 
young  men  among  us  who  intend  to 
devote  their  lives  to  fried  chicken  and 
Ford  cars.  In  the  old  days,  a  minis- 
terial student  had  little  effect  on  the 
dormitory.  But  the  demi-dominies  of 
today  are  different.  The  other  day  I 
noticed  one  pressing  his  fingertips 
together — an  impressive  but  forebod- 
ing sight. 

They  have  even  established  as  a 
permanent  institution,  the  unconven- 
tionally orthodox  system  of  public 
prayer.  Each  night  the  "bull  board" 
announces  the  room  number  and  time 
of  these  little  convocations.  To  make 
sure  of  a  good  attendance  outside 
their  own  numbers,  the  ministers 
round  up  and  herd  the  boys  in.  Per- 
haps we  need  rain. 

More  of  the  change  may  be  at- 
tributed to  our  house  head.  We 
thought  Dr.  Hutson  would  pass  rap- 
idly through  our  insanitarium.  But 
we  should  have  anticipated  a  purge. 
Between  HHH  and  the  Ministudents, 
our  salivation  is  complete. 
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Little  School. 

What  Now? 


By  E.   ■  .   Holland 


Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  fine  and 
good  to  be  a  learned  man,  to  know 
about  the  Greeks,  to  be  able  to  recite 
original  Latin  versions  of  Caesar's 
wars,  to  be  able  to  trace  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  the  rise  of  civili- 
zation. 

But  that  was  the  beginning.  Now, 
for  all  anyone  knows,  we  may  be  near 
the  end. 

Not,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the  world, 
but  the  end  of  an  era,  an  era  which 
has  seen  the  rise  of  the  capitalist  to 
towering  heights ;  an  era  which  has 
seen  man  conquer  the  air,  perfect  his 
dominion  over  the  sea,  and  make  fine 
his  life  upon  the  land. 

And  a  big  spectacle  of  that  era  has 
been  the  rise  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. 

Here  in  America,  such  institutions, 
grounded  on  a  belief  that  a  wide  gen- 
eral "knowledge"  of  the  arts  would 
enable  a  man  or  woman  to  face  the 
world  a  more  complete  man,  a  more 
complete  woman,  have  climbed  the 
ladder  not  perhaps  to  the  very  sum- 
mit, but  to  a  ledge  so  close  that  there 
is   little  difference. 

For  today  there  is  much  freedom  in 
the  American  university  and  college. 
In  these  places  of  learning,  young 
men  and  women  have  at  their  finger- 
tips the  knowledge  of  accumulated 
ages,  the  written  wisdom  handed 
down  by  the  wise  men  who  long  ago 
pored  over  their  parchments. 

Here,  surely,  is  all ! 

The  mirage  is  pleasant. 

Here  there  is  really  nothing.  Soon, 
perhaps,  we  shall  see  this  demon- 
strated so  clearly  that  many  noble 
hearts  will  be  broken.  For  a  revolu- 
tion is  near  us,  a  revolution  that  the 
American  college  and  university  will 
find  it  hard  to  face,  much  less  to  take 
part  in. 

The  forewarning  of  this  too-near 
revolution  has  not  been  hidden.  Its 
signs  have  been  all  too  evident  for 
those  who  would  see. 

During  the  past  decade,  since  the 
crash  of  '29,  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  has  grown  darker  and  darker  ; 


now  the  script  stands  out  boldly.  It 
cannot  be  ignored. 

With  the  depression,  college  and 
university  graduates  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  their  minds  were  of  little 
use  to  anyone,  much  less  to  them- 
selves. 

There  were  few  jobs  for  these  wise 
young  men  and  women  who  had  been 
given  diplomas  and  told  to  go  out 
into  their  places  in  the  wide-wide 
world. 

And  they  smiled,  joyously  at  the 
opportunity  to  serve !  But  when  the 
ivied  halls  were  behind  them,  they 
came  upon  cold,  gray  stone  walls. 
For  there  is  little  ivy  on  the  walls  of 
the  practical  world,  soon  there  may 
be  none  at  all. 

Young  man,  Bachelor  of  Arts  .  .  . 

Bachelor  of  Arts !  Just  what  does 
that  pretty  phrase  mean?  It  means 
this  :  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  exposed  to  the  idea  that  life  is 
to  be  enjoyed,  contemplated,  studied, 
made  use  of.  A  young  man  or  woman 
who  has  frittered  his  or  her  hours 
away,  studying  English  history,  study- 
ing Latin,  studying  the  Elizabethan 
stage  .  .  .  studying,  and  from  a  scho- 
lastic distance. 

In  1930,  this  was  nothing.  Today, 
it  is  still  as  nothing. 

In  other  words,  for  ten  years  no 
one  has  needed  cultured  Christian 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  If  you 
differ  tell  me  who  has  needed  them? 
Has  business?  Labor?  Government? 

The  answers  are  brief.  Business 
has  used  a  fractional  portion.  From 
classes  in  economics,  a  few  have  been 
chosen,  but  most  of  these  have  jobs 
because  of  pull  along  lines  other  than 
educational. 

Labor  has  not  needed  them.  The 
past  ten  years  have  seen  the  labor 
groups  rise  to  great,  almost  mon- 
strous, size,  but  they  have  sought 
only  their  support.  John  Lewis  and 
William  Green  have  both  wanted  the 
good  wishes  of  these  young  people, 
but  that  is  all. 

Of  what  practical  good  to  Bill 
Green  or  the  bushy-eyebrowed  Lewis 
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is  an  A.B.?  Can  the  holder  of  the 
noble  sheepskin  go  into  the  labor 
ranks  and  organize  ?  He  knows,  per- 
haps, theories  of  labor,  but  when  he 
talks  to  a  group  of  miners  who  left 
grammar  school  to  go  down  under 
the  earth  in  quest  of  the  black  rock, 
these  theories,  if  he  dares  to  voice 
them,  fly  out,  bounce  harmlessly  off 
the  blackened  faces  of  the  miners, 
and  return  to  the  wise  young  man 
with  strangely  weak,  brassy  sounds. 
He  is  no  good  to  labor. 

Has  the  government  needed  them? 
For  the  past  ten  years,  the  answer 
stands  solidly  in  the  negative.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  take  their  places 
on  the  scrolls  of  the  WPA  and  other 
federal  projects,  but  the  government 
hasn't  needed  them.  It  has  made  a 
place ;  but  making  a  place  hardly  sig- 
nifies need. 

Where,  then,  are  they  wanted? 

The  answer  is  plain,  and  it  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  years.  They 
aren't  wanted,  not  for  the  nice  white 
collar  jobs  for  which  colleges  and 
universities  told  them  they  are 
needed. 

This  has  been  an  existing  condition 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  rate  of 
climb  out  of  this  chasm  has  been 
negligible.  Today,  things  for  the 
college  graduate  are  little  better  than 
they  were  in  the  darkness  of  the  early 
thirties.  Perhaps  they  are  worse, 
what  with  W.P.A.  agencies  being  nar- 
rowed down  throughout  the  land. 
And  more  of  them  have  been  given 
their  diplomas  each  year  since  1929. 
The  market  is   flooded. 

A  young  man  goes  out  into  the 
world.  He  has  hope.  His  eyes  shine 
brightly.  He  is  the  essence  of  a 
father's  dream  as  he  cheerfully  makes 
the  rounds,  sure  that  his  place  in  the 
world  is  there,  if  he  but  find  it.  He 
is  not  discouraged  easily.  His  hope 
sustains  him  solidly — for  a  while. 
Then  he  begins  to  wonder.  And  if  a 
person  desires  to  find  out  the  cruel- 
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est  kind  of  awakening,  he  need  look 
no  further.  For  painful  indeed  is 
the  dawning  light  to  this  young  man. 

He  is  good  for  nothing.  Can  he 
type  ?  Yes  !  Hope  dawns — and  fades. 
From  the  mouths  of  hundreds  of 
high  schools  twice  each  year  are 
belched  forth  dozens  of  bright- faced 
young  girls  whose  highest  ambition 
is  to  get  a  job  typing.  These  are  his 
competition.  Can  he  take  shorthand  ? 
Well — no.  Can  he  run  an  adding 
machine?  Yes!  Hope  again — and 
with  the  same  fate.  The  high  schools 
are  turning  these  out  too;  and  if  they 
aren't  getting  them  out  quickly 
enough,  there  are  the  business  col- 
leges that  in  three  months  can  turn 
out  as  fine  a  clerk  as  is  needed  in  any 
office.  These  too  are  his  competi- 
tion. 

What  can  he  do? 

Repetition  in  this  case  is  impos- 
sible. It  must  be  drilled  over  and 
over :  the  college  man  with  his  two 
letters,  A.B.,  can  do  little  that  others 
who  have  not  gone  to  college  cannot 
do  as  well  and  perhaps  better  than  he. 

In  a  specialized  world,  an  A.B.  is 
a  specialist  at  nothing  ! 

So  there  he  stands.  And  if  he 
choose  to  forget  his  white  collar 
aspirations,  where  is  he?  Little  bet- 
ter. He  cannot  run  an  electrical 
welder.  He  cannot  run  a  linotype ; 
he  cannot  build  a  house,  run  a  steam 
shovel,  mix  mortar,  repair  an  auto- 
mobile engine,  an  airplane  engine,  lay 
brick,  man  a  riveter;  he  cannot  .  .  . 


but  need  this  go  on  ?  It  is  there  to  be 
seen  by  all.     Only  the  blind.  .  .  . 

Today,  this  is  all  emphasized  even 
more  strongly. 

The  world  is  rapidly  going  to  hell. 
And  it  is  not  going  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way.  Today  it  is  going  there 
in  a  mechanized  "civilized"  fashion. 

And  what  does  the  liberal  arts  stu- 
dent do  about  it?  He  lies  about  un- 
der the  trees,  eyeing  the  brown-legged 
co-eds,  watching  the  wiggling  of  their 
attractive  hips,  and  casually  discusses 
the  war.  Or  he  may  be  conscientious 
and  sit  in  usually  defunct  Internation- 
al Relations  Club  meetings,  and  seri- 
ously pore  over  the  ills  of  the  world 
situation.  This  fellow  is  serious  about 
all  this.  He  is  worried  about  the 
world ! 

But  of  the  two,  in  the  final  judg- 
ing, the  fellow  who  also  delights  his 
eye  with  the  legs  and  hips  is  the 
smarter.  He,  at  least,  has  observed 
beauty.  Peace  be  with  him !  Call  him 
brother ! 

These  fellows  who  will  soon  be 
A.B.s  talk.  Outside  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, too,  they  talk.  Few  can  do 
anything. 

But  they  are  good  at  talking.  .  .  . 

So  there  we  stand,  in  an  unten- 
able position.  What  can  the  fresh 
A.B.  do?  What  can  the  liberal  arts 
college  or  university  do  ? 

It  can  get  ready  for  another  decade 
of  uselessness.  And,  if  the  revolution 
develops  along  certain  lines,  it  can 
prepare  for  an  even  longer  hiberna- 
tion, perhaps  a  permanent  one. 


For  war  is  in  the  near  future.  And 
it  is  true  that  fascism  is  a  necessary 
part  of  war.  And  liberal  arts  col- 
leges have  no  future  there. 

But,  until  they  do  go  down  under- 
neath all  this,  the  liberal  arts  college 
can  do  one  last  great  service.  It  can 
tell  the  truth! 

It  can  say  to  its  youth :  There  are 
few  jobs  for  which  you  are  fitted. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  none.  You  leave 
here  with  knowledge  of  nothing  that 
the  world  wants. 

It  can  tell  the  young  man  within 
its  ivied  halls  that  the  world  is  a  mad 
place  and  only  madmen  may  survive. 
It  can  tell  them  of  the  fallacies  bred 
in  overzealous  patriotism.  It  can  tell 
young  men  that  when  this  war  is 
over — if  it  is  ever  over — nothing  will 
be  the  same.  It  can  warn  of  the  pos- 
sible downfall  of  capitalism,  of  the 
possible  rise  of  fascism,  of  commu- 
nism, of,  perhaps,  the  rise  of  great 
economic  barons  who  will  make  the 
present  capitalists  mere  paupers.  It 
can  tell  them  they  had  better  live 
while  the  living  is  good,  for  it  may 
not  be  thus  for  long. 

It  can  say  this :  There  is  nothing 
ahead  which  we  can  tell  you  will  be 
there  as  long  as  you  live. 

But  I  don't  think  it  will  do  all  this. 
More  than  likely  it  will  still  be  talk- 
ing casually,  intellectually,  over  the 
state  of  the  world's  affairs  when  the 
bricks,  mortar,  and  ivy  come  crash- 
ing about  the  heads  of  its  students. 

I  don't  think  the  liberal  arts  college 
has  the  courage  to  say  it. 


I  Do  Not  know- 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
a  sunset  or  to  marvel  at  the  night's 
sky  with  far-away  stars.  A  woman 
looks  into  the  eyes  of  a  man  she  loves 
or  scans  the  grocery  advertisements 
for  bargains.  Each  look  is  a  camou- 
flage for  her  fearful  prayer.  Wher- 
ever her  glance  rests,  she  seeks  a  pos- 
sible explanation.  A  woman's  eyes 
were  meant  for  sparkling  and  for 
comforting.  A  woman's  eyes  were 
meant  to  be  wide  and  proud.  Now 
they  are  stricken — beseeching  an  ex- 
planation .  .  .  wondering  .  .  .  wanting 
to  cry  .  .  .  and  hoping  .  .  .  that  ever- 
lasting hoping  .  .  . 

Where  does  it  get  us?  I   do  not 
know  . . . 


"Next  To  Of  Course  God44 

"next  to  of  course  god  america  i 
love  you  land  of  the  pilgrims'  and  so  forth  oh 
say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  my 
country  'tis  of  centuries  come  and  go 
and  are  no  more  what  of  it  we  should  worry 
in  every  language  even  deafanddumb 
thy  sons  acclaim  your  glorious  name  by  gorry 
by  jingo  by  gee  by  gosh  by  gum 
why  talk  of  beauty  what  could  be  more  beaut- 
iful than  these  heroic  happy  dead 
who  rushed  like  lions  to  the  roaring  slaughter 
they  did  not  stop  to  think  they  died  instead 
then  shall  the  voices  of  liberty  be  mute  ?" 


He  spoke.     And  drank  rapidly  a 


,dass  of  water. 

E.  E.  Cummings. 


(This  is  the  space  which  would  have  been  filled  by  poetry  written  by 
students  of  Birmingham-Southern  if  they  had  written  any.) 
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ere  Comes 

Jack  Stuart! 


^ 


lly  Bob  Lively 


"On-nn  thu-uh  road  to  Mandal- 
yee  .  .  ." 

The  quavery  voice  of  the  second 
tenor  boomed  fitfully  through  the 
squeaky  amplifying  system,  and 
caused  students  to  pause  at  every  cor- 
ner of  the  campus. 

Hilltoppers,  milling  around  the 
polls  during  spring  elections,  quickly 
formed  a  circle  around  the  mike  for 
the  unusual  spectacle. 

When  a  member  of  the  faculty — 
and  Assistant  to  the  President  at 
that — descends  to  the  quadrangle  to 
take  part  in  the  antics  of  vote-seek- 
ing candidates,  something  of  a  mil- 
lenium  has  been  reached. 

But  when  Jack  Stuart  is  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  scene,  students  are  com- 
ing to  accept  these  friendly  antics  as 
a  perfectly  natural  state  of  affairs. 

For  George  R.  Stuart,  Jr.,  has 
been  down  on  the  quadrangle  all  his 
life. 

As  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
state  in  Jefferson  County,  he  was  con- 
stantly kidded  by  his  colleagues  for 
spending  one  day  convicting  a  crim- 
inal, and  the  next  five  days  doing  his 
best  to  get  the  defendant  a  new  start. 
Whether  he  was  lecturing  for  the 
Near  East  Relief  Fund,  fighting  for 
Birmingham's  first  transcontinental 
airline,  or  directing  activities  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  he  always  refused  to  be 
shunted  into  any  definite  groove  of 
specialization  or  concentration. 

When  Jack  Stuart  retired  from  the 
active  practice  of  law  in  1938  to  come 
to  Birmingham-Southern,  he  had  just 
completed  the  successful  management 
of  the  second  race  of  Frank  Dixon 
for  governor. 

Many  citizens  of  Birmingham  asked 
the  question  then,  and  are  asking  the 
question  now :  "Why  did  Jack  Stuart 
leave  a  successful  law  practice  and  a 
promising  political  future  for  the 
backstage  job  of  assistant  to  Dr.  Ray- 
mond R.  Paty,  new  president  of  Bir- 
mingham-Southern." 

If  you  ask  him,  Stuart  will  tell  you 
that  he  transferred  some  of  his  ener- 
gies to  the  new  field  "because  I  like 
the  daily  thrill  I  get  through  contact 


with  men  and  boys  here  on  this  cam- 
pus. I  am  constantly  stimulated  by 
their  efforts  to  find  the  answers  to  a 
thousand  questions,  which,  left  un- 
answered, were  the  source  of  my  busi- 
ness as  a  trial  lawyer. 

"Maybe  I'm  chasing  an  idle  dream, 
but  I  get  a  tremendous  kick  out  of  my 
work  every  time  I  can  worm  some  kid 


out  of  a  jam.  In  doing  so,  I  have  a 
notion  I've  done  a  bigger  job  than  if 
I  had  just  brought  a  trial  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion." 

If  you  ask  Dr.  Paty — who  knew 
Jack  Stuart  as  a  boy — then  you  will 
get  the  same  answer  boiled  down  even 
a  little  further.  "Jack  Stuart  is  out 
here  because  he  likes  to  do  things  for 
people." 

The  truth  of  such  a  statement  is 
illustrated  in  every  hour  of  Jack 
Stuart's  day. 

Whether  he's  pacifying  the  irate 
victims  of  a  collegiate  practical  joke, 
or  whether  he's  raising  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  gymnasium, 
he's  using  his  every  effort  to  solve 
somebody's  problem. 


When  Jack  Stuart  leaves  his  office 
to  cross  the  quadrangle,  he  has  a  hard 
time. 

For  by  actual  calculation,  he  takes 
approximately  one  hour  to  get  from 
Munger  to  Ramsay.  Time  to  punt  a 
football  around  the  quadrangle,  time 
to  add  his  keen  humor  to  a  Library 
steps  bull  session,  time  to  run  up  to 
Childers'  office  to  read  a  poem  about 
a  stray  pup — these  must  all  be  fig- 
ured in. 

"I'm  too  busy"  just  isn't  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Hilltop  Trouble 
Shooter.  And  once  he  mixes  into  a 
job,  large  or  small,  he  rarely  leaves 
until  it  is  done. 

Back  in  the  days  when  he  was  half- 
back on  the  Panther  Team,  the  story 
is  told  of  the  play  in  which  he  lost 
most  of  his  teeth  in  a  line  plunge.  In 
a  one  minute  time  out,  he  scooped 
them  up,  mud  and  all,  and  dashed 
over  to  give  them  to  the  coach. 

"You  better  keep  'em."  he  said.  "I 
might  need  to  use  them  again  some- 
time." He  played  the  game  till  the 
closing   minute. 

This  business  of  finishing  a  job 
comes  as  second  nature  to  Jack 
Stuart.  As  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Jefferson  County,  he  spent  much  of 
his  spare  time — and  much  of  his  own 
money — in  developing  the  only  scien- 
tific crime  detecting  laboratory  in 
the  county. 

On  the  side,  he  was  an  active  Y.M. 
CA.  worker  ,and  collected  funds  in 
the  annual  Community  Chest  drives. 
This  year,  for  the  third  time,  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Speakers  Bureau  for 
the  Chest. 

Added  to  this  impressive  list  of  en- 
terprises is  a  membership  on  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Hospital  Board,  and 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals  in  the  State  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations. 

Jack  Stuart  carries  to  all  his  activ- 
ities the  spirit  and  the  attitude  which 
Dolly  Dalrymple  in  the  Birmingham 
News  of  April  10,  1924,  describes  as 
"...  a  frank  manner,  a  cordial  de- 
meanor, and  an  altogether  charming 
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personality  .  .  .  ".  These  words  were 
written  when  Stuart  was  manager  of 
the  famous  Hilltop  Quartet  which 
toured  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Since  his  homecoming  to  the  cam- 
pus, Stuart's  interest  in  school  life 
and  spirit  has  been  reawakened  and 
broadened  through  his  constant  en- 
deavor to  get  down  with  the  average 
student  and  discover  his  opinion  on 
what  the  college  really  needs. 

Among  the  positive  results  of  his 
efforts  is  the  much-used  terrace  on 
the  Student  Activity  Building.  An- 
other is  the  new  system  of  class 
periods  which  is  gradually  making 
the  "one  o'clock  rush"  from  the  cam- 
pus a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  passionate  believer  in  the  future 
of  the  small  liberal  arts  college,  this 
man  who  gets  things  done  by  talking 
things  over,  puts  doubts  quickly 
aside  on  his  stand  concerning  his  type 
of  school.  In  answer  to  the  oft-re- 
peated question  of  "how  can  your 
small  institution  hope  to  compete  with 
the  larged  specialized  colleges  and  the 
sprawling  university,"  he  says : 

"How  can  we  compete  with  this 
type  of  thing,  you  ask?  I  think  you 
have  the  wrong  idea.  The  question  is 
how  can  the  university  compete  with 
us." 

He  walked  to  the  window  and 
pointed  to  a  knot  of  students  around 
Dr.  Hawk  near  the  sundial. 

"How  can  any  system  of  educa- 
tional mass  production  hope  to  dupli- 
cate what  we  have  right  there  before 
us?  What  is  that  but  life  in  its  broad- 
est sense — men  who  have  seen  life 
talking  to  men  who  want  to  know  how 
to  see  it.  It's  a  laboratory  set  apart 
for  study  and  use  of  practical  prob- 
lems.    What  more  can  we  ask?" 

Last  month  a  girl  came  to  Stuart's 
office  with  a  problem — tremendous  to 
her — on  her  mind. 

She  was  to  be  presented  at  the 
Black  and  White  Ball  honoring  the 
season's  debutantes.  She  had  a  make- 
up examination  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing her  part.  Because  she  was 
afraid  to  state  her  real  reason  in 
wanting  the  exam  date  changed,  her 
request  had  been  refused. 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
Birmingham-Southern  College  Set- 
tied  her  difficulties  in  five  minutes. 

When  she  left,  Jack  Stuart  grinned 
and  went  down  to  the  Intramural  of- 
fice to  bull  with  last  year's  football 
players. 


INVASION  BAROMETER 

DOVER,  England,  Oct.  14.— 
(AP) — A  bright  moon  shone  from 
a  clear  sky  over  the  Strait  of 
Dover  Monday  night  and  thin  fog 
hung  over  a  calm  sea.  The  wind 
was  moderate. 


Dover  Bench 

The  sea  is  calm  tonight. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits ; — on  the  French  coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone ;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the  night-air ! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanch'd  sand, 

Listen ;  you  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

Begin,  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  the  Aegean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery;  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought, 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl'd. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain ; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night, 

— Matthew  Arnold. 
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By  Bill  Mizelle 


Blinding  torrents  of  haze  like  mud- 
dy water  cascaded  against  the  wind- 
shield. The  car  cut  through  the  murk 
like  the  prow  of  a  ship  and  sent  it 
rushing  by  on  either  side.  Annette 
said,  "Don't  drive  so  fast,  Dave.  The 
fog." 

David  Hailes  laughed.  "That's 
smog,"  he  said.  "Mixture  of  smoke 
and  fog.  You'll  get  used  to  it  here 
in  Birmingham." 

The  headlights  were  pushing  the 
translucent,  dingy  mass  along  before 
the  car.  The  haze  diffused  the  light 
and  threw  a  dingy  glow  back  at  the 
windshield. 

"I  know  every  foot  of  First  Avenue 
from  Woodlawn  to  town,"  Dave  said. 

The  smog  slid  over  the  hood, 
swirling  upward  when  it  hit  the  car, 
and  gusted  in  through  the  windows. 

"Smell  it?" 

Annette  sniffed.  "Uh  huh.  What 
makes  it?" 

"The  smell?  Sulphur  and  growing 
things  and  soot.  It  means  cold  weath- 
er's coming." 

Street  lights  were  vague  blobs  of 
tarnished  gold  that  loomed  up  ab- 
ruptly and  disappeared.  Once  or 
twice  Dave  slowed  down  when  a 
pale  smoulder  ahead  marked  the 
lights  of  another  car. 

"When  we  have  a  cold  night  after 
a  sunshiny  day,"  Dave  was  saying, 
"the  cold  air  makes  .  .  ." 

Suddenly  a  shadow  appeared  in 
the  headlight  glow,  rushed  toward  the 
car.     The  shadow  became  a  man. 

"Damn  !"  David  gasped.  The  tires 
shrieked,  and  Annette  lurched  for- 
ward, slapping  her  hands  against  the 
windshield.  The  car  jolted  with  a 
metallic  "boom !"  like  a  great  hand- 
clap. 

A  dragging  sound  came  from  be- 
neath the  car.  It  kept  sliding  up  the 
street.     Finally  it  stopped. 

.  .  .  makes  the  smoke  stick  close 
to  the  ground." 

Dave  sat  with  his  hands  on  the 
wheel  and  looked  at  the  lazy  yellow 
smog  drifting  across  the  path  of  the 
light.  The  engine  was  silent.  An- 
nette sat  huddled  in  the  seat,  her 
hands  still  against  the  windshield. 

"The  light  is  out,"  she  said  vague- 
ly, "The  left  light's  out." 


Dave's  foot  slipped  off  the  brake 
and  the  pedal  thumped  back  into 
place.  He  groped  for  the  door  handle 
and  got  out. 

"We  hit  him,"  Annette  said.  "It 
broke  the  light. 

Her  hands  dropped  to  her  lap.  She 
could  see  Dave  moving  around  in 
front  of  the  car.  Then  he  stooped, 
and  she  couldn't  see  him  any  more. 
In  a  moment,  he  came  back  and 
climbed  into  the  seat. 

"I  don't  think  he's  alive,"  he  said. 
His  voice  was  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Well,"  Annette  said,  "Well  .  .  ." 
She  was  picking  at  a  loose  thread  in 
the  upholstery. 

He  let  out  his  breath  with  a 
whoosh  and  grabbed  her  arm. 

"Come  on,"  he  snapped,  "We've 
got  to  work  fast."  He  opened  the 
door  again  and  pulled  her  after  him 
as  he  got  out. 

"Stand  there  on  the  sidewalk,"  he 
told  her,  giving  her  a  push.  She 
stood  on  the  curb  and  watched  him. 
He  ran  to  the  front  of  the  car  and 
dragged  the  body  out  by  the  arms. 

"No  blood,"  Dave  was  saying, 
"No  blood." 

Annette  watched  him  as  he  hauled 
the  body  around  to  the  door  and 
stuffed  it  into  the  front  seat.  With  a 
quick  motion,  he  pushed  the  feet  in, 
and  then  propped  the  man  up  behind 
the  wheel.  Annette  stepped  down  off 
the  curb. 

"Dave,"  she  said,  "Dave,  what  are 
you  doing?" 

He  slammed  the  door  and  reached 
in  through  the  open  window.  The  en- 
gine started.  It  roared  as  he  pulled 
the  hand  throttle  full  open. 

"Dave,"  Annette  said,  "Don't  leave 
me.    Dave !" 

The  car  jerked  into  motion  and 
Dave,  standing  on  the  running  board, 
headed  it  for  the  curb  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  It  jounced  over 
the  curb  and  Dave  jumped. 

The  car  plowed  through  the  dry 
underbrush  of  the  vacant  lot  and 
bounced  on  down  the  hill.  Dave  ran 
back  across  the  street  to  Annette. 
They  heard  a  crash,  and  the  screech 
of  metal  giving  way  under  intolerable 
force. 


"Come  on,"  Dave  said,  "We'll  walk 
to  town  and  .  .  ." 

The  tinkle  of  glass  was  drowned 
in  a  strident,  steady  blare.  It  kept  on 
monotonously. 

"The  horn,"  Dave  gasped.  "His 
body  fell  on  the  horn  button."  Then 
they  were  running  blindly  up  the 
street. 

They  stumbled  over  the  curb  at  the 
next  corner  and  kept  on  running. 
"Damn  that  horn,"  Dave  said,  pant- 
ing, "It's  loud  enough  to  wake  the 
dead." 

He  pulled  at  Annette's  coat.  "Don't 
run,"  he  said. 

She  was  trembling  violently  and 
breathing  in  quick,  sobbing  gasps. 
They  slowed  to  a  walk,  watching  the 
jaundiced  glow  of  the  street  lights  in 
the  smog  to  keep  from  stumbling  into 
the  gutter.  They  were  a  block  and  a 
half  away,  but  the  incessant  wailing 
of  the  horn  still  followed  them. 

"God,  that  horn!" 

Annette  was  making  small  moaning 
sounds.  She  put  her  hands  over  her 
ears.  They  saw  two  spots  of  dull 
amber  in  the  smog.  A  car  was  com- 
ing out  First  Avenue. 

The  car  crept  past  them.  "He'll 
stop  to  see  about  that  horn,"  Annette 
said,  staring  back  into  the  gloom. 

Dave  slowed  down  when  the  burn- 
ing in  his  legs  made  his  realize  how 
fast  they  were  walking.  There  was 
sweat  on  his  face. 

"How  far  is  it  ?"  Annette  asked. 

"Not  far,"  he  said,  "We're  coming 
to  the  viaduct  now.  We'll  walk  on 
into  town  and  go  into  a  show  or  some- 
thing.   About  a  dozen  blocks." 

They  were  walking  up  the  gradual 
slope  of  the  viaduct.  "We  can't  risk 
catching  a  car,"  he  said.  "The  motor- 
man  or  somebody  might  remember 
us." 

The  distant  wailing  of  the  horn 
was  drowned  in  the  great  sound  of 
the  Sloss-Sheffield  plant  to  the  left 
of  the  viaduct.  A  lurid  orange  ra- 
diance burned  through  the  smog  and 
lighted  the  bridge. 

"The  run's  on,"  said   Dave.   An- 
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nette  clung  to  his  arm  and  stared  at 
the  hulking  shapes  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces. She  watched  in  wonder  as  a 
great  snake  of  flaming,  white-hot 
slag  moved  sluggishly  down  the  face 
of  the  dump. 

"You  can  see  the  glow  for  miles," 
he  told  her  as  they  passed  the  plant. 
"It  lights  up  half  the  sky." 

The  molten  stream  slid  down  into 
the  hollow  of  the  slag  dump  and 
spread  out,  forming  a  lake  of  fire. 
The  heat  pressed  against  their  faces. 

"Hot  enough  to  burn  a  man,  bones 
and  all,  in  about  thirty  seconds," 
Dave  said.  "Wouldn't  even  leave  an 
ash." 

Annette  shuddered.  Dave  looked  at 
her.  The  glare  from  the  run  revealed 
her  pallid  face  and  wild,  disordered 
hair. 

"Fix  yourself  up  before  somebody 
sees  us,"  he  said.  She  fumbled  for 
her  compact.  Examining  her  makeup 
in  the  molten  light  that  steamed  up 
from  the  pit,  she  made  repairs. 

She  closed  her  compact  with  a 
snap,  and  they  walked  on  toward 
town.  "Where  are  we  going?"  An- 
nette asked. 

"We'll  go  to  the  Empire  and  sit 
till  the  show's  over,"  he  said.  "Then 
we'll  come  out  and  say  my  car  has 
been  stolen  from  where  we  parked  it." 

"Oh,"  Annette  said,  "And  they'll 
think  .  .  ." 

"Yeah." 

They  waited  for  a  traffic  light  to 
turn.  The  smog  was  thinner  here. 
Halfway  across  the  street,  Dave 
stopped  suddenly  and  Annette  saw 
his  face  change. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  said. 

"It's  headed  the  wrong  way." 

"What?"  she  asked,  her  eyes 
going  wide. 

"The  car.  If  somebody 'd  stolen  it, 
he  wouldn't  be  driving  it  up  First 
Avenue.  He'd  be  going  away  from 
town." 

Annette  put  the  back  of  her  hand 
to  her  mouth.  "Oh,  Dave,"  she  said, 
"Will  they  notice?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
know.  Maybe  it  got  turned  around 
when  it  went  over  the  bank." 

They  came  to  Twenty- Second  and 
turned  north.  It  was  darker  than 
First  Avenue.  A  car  turned  the 
corner  after  them,  feeling  its  way 
along  the  street.  Annette's  trembling 
fingers  bit  at  Dave's  sleeve. 

"Dave,"  she  hissed,  "That  car's  fol- 
lowing us." 


He  glanced  over  his  shoulder :  then 
pushed  the  girl  toward  the  doorway 
of  a  darkened  shoe  shop,  shrinking 
from  the  lights  of  the  car. 

The  car  didn't  stop,  but  Annette 
and  Dave  hid  in  the  doorway  until  it 
was  far  up  the  street.  They  could 
hear  it  long  after  it  had  disappeared 
into  the  murk. 

The  motor-sound  finally  died  in 
the  distance,  and  the  girl  stirred. 

"God,  I  can  still  hear  that  horn !" 
she  said,  "Listen." 

Dave  snorted  as  the  two  resumed 
their  walk.  "Imagination,"  he  said, 
"You  couldn't  hear  it  this  far." 

The  girl  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder. 

"Besides,"  Dave  told  her,  "Some- 
body's found  it  by  now  and  —  and 
stopped  it." 

Annette  shivered,  "Dave,  let's  hur- 
ry," she  said. 

He  didn't  say  anything.  Almost 
to  Third  Avenue,  he  stopped  and 
pointed  to  a  place  by  the  curb. 

"That's  where  we  left  the  car,"  he 
said,  "Don't  forget." 

She  looked  in  silence  for  a  mom- 
ent ;  then  she  moaned  and  groped  for 
his  arm.  She  leaned  her  forehead 
on  his  chest. 

"Oh,  Dave,"  she  said,  "I'm  so 
afraid." 

Absently,  he  patted  her  shoulder. 
He  put  a  finger  under  her  chin  and 
tilted  it  up. 

"The  Empire's  right  around  the 
corner,"  he  said,  "Let's  go." 

Annette  sighed  and  held  his  arm 
with  both  hands  as  they  walked  the 
half-block  to  the  theater. 

The  main  picture  had  already 
started.  Something  about  two  people 
in  Paris.  Annette  and  Dave  tried  to 
concentrate  on  the  show  in  case  any- 
one should  ask  them  what  it  was 
about.  Once  Annette  became  faint 
and  had  to  lean  forward  with  her 
head  between  her  knees  until  she  re- 
covered. 

"How  long  do  we  have  to  stay?" 
she  whispered. 

"Till  it's  over,"  he  told  her,  "We 
can't  afford  to  leave  too  soon." 

After  the  picture  was  over,  there 
was  an  advertising  feature  of  a  con- 
test in  which  the  first  prize  was  an 
automobile.  A  car  was  flashed  on 
the  screen,  and  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  horn.  Annette  buried  her  face  in 
Dave's  arm. 

The  manager  was  standing  outside 


the  theater  when  they  left.  Dave 
knew  him  slightly. 

"Nice  picture,"  he  remarked  to  the 
theater  man. 

"Thanks.  Glad  you  liked  it.  Come 
again." 

Dave  and  Annette  went  through 
the  motions  of  walking  back  to  the 
place  on  Twenty-Second  as  though 
returning  to  their  car.  Birmingham 
was  still  shrouded  in  smog. 

The  two  paused  at  the  curb  by  the 
parking  place.  No  other  car  had 
parked  there. 

"Stay  here,"  Dave  said,  "I'll  go 
down  to  the  drug  store  and  phone  the 
cops." 

"No,  Dave!"  Annette  said  quickly, 
"Let  me  go  with  you." 

Again  they  turned  onto  Third. 
They  walked  the  block  to  the  drug 
store.  Annette  stood  outside  the  booth 
while  Dave  telephoned. 

"They'll  be  right  over,"  Dave  told 
her.  He  glanced  at  Annette  and  then 
examined  himself  in  the  mirror  be- 
hind the  soda  fountain.  He  fussed 
with  his  tie  nervously,  like  an  actor 
with  stagefright. 

Arm  in  arm,  the  two  returned  to 
Twenty-Second.  Soon  a  black  Chev- 
rolet with  "B  P  D"  on  the  side  came 
up  from  Second  and  slid  to  a  stop. 
A  spotlight  cut  through  the  smog 
briefly  and  was  turned  off. 

The  policemen  didn't  get  out  of 
the  car.  "Yew  th'  feller  that  phoned  ?" 
one  of  them  asked. 

"Yes,  Officer,"  Dave  said  care- 
fully, "I  left  my  car  right  here  and 
went  down  to  the  Empire,  and  when 
I  got  back  it  was  gone." 

The  man  at  the  wheel  blinked  sleep- 
ily while  the  other  stared  moodily 
ahead.  The  radio  was  droning  some- 
thing about  a  man  beating  his  wife. 

"D'jer  lock  it?"  said  one  of  the 
cops  finally. 

"Yes,"  Dave  said,  and  cleared  his 
throat,  "That  is,  I — er — think  so." 

The  officer  at  the  wheel  spat  with 
great  deliberation.  "Whut  time  d'jer 
leave  it?"  he  inquired. 

"About  nine  o'clock." 

The  second  man  in  the  car  ap- 
peared to  shake  himself  to  wakeful- 
ness. "Yew  know  yer  license  num- 
ber ?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Certainly,"  said  Dave,  "C-2946. 
The  car's  a  1937  Buick  sedan." 

"It — it  was  green,  Officer,"  An- 
nette put  in. 

"Phone  yer  license  number  in  to 
Headquarters,   an'  they'll   put   it   on 
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th'  air  all  over  the  State,"  the  man 
at  the  wheel  told  him. 

"I've  already  done  that,"  Dave 
said,  "They  asked  me  for  the  license 
when  I  phoned  the  first  time." 

The  officer  nodded.  "Maybe  we 
can  catch  it  rollin',"  he  said. 

The  other  policeman  sighed  and 
began  thumbling  through  a  notebook. 
"Buick  sedan?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  David  said. 

The  policeman  stared  dreamily  at 
his  notebook.  "Yore  name  Hailes?" 
he  asked. 

"Why  yes !"  Dave  answered.  An- 
nette's fingers  gripped  his  in  sudden 
alarm.  How  did  they  know  his  name  ? 

The  cop  blinked  at  him  phlegmati- 
cally.  "We  got  yer  car  a' ready,"  he 
announced. 

Dave  remembered  to  grin.  "Well," 
he  said,  "That's  quick  service !" 

The  cop  consulted  his  notebook. 
"Feller  wrecked  it  over  on  First 
Avenyew,"  he  said,  "Run  it  off'n  th' 
road." 

Dave  let  his  grin  fade.  "Is  it 
wrecked  bad?"  he  asked.  "I  mean, 
can  it  be  fixed?" 

The  cop  considered.  "Yew  got  any 
inn-surance?" 

"Yes,  it's  insured." 

The  cop  nodded.  He  sat  for  a 
moment  in  revery. 

"Horn    was    still    a-blowin'    when 


we  got  there,"  he  said.  "Feller  run  it 
off'n  a  bank.  Feller's  dead." 

Annette  made  a  small  sound.  The 
policeman  didn't  seem  to  notice. 

"Guess  it's  wrecked  pretty  bad  all 
right,"  the  man  with  the  notebook 
said.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"We'll  get  a  tow-car  to  pull  it  in," 
said  the  policeman.  "Come  down  and 
claim  it  in  th'  mornin'." 

"Surely,"  said  Dave,  "Er — Thank 
you."  Another  silence. 

"Can  we  ride  you  any  place?" 

"No  thanks,"  Dave  said  quickly, 
"We'll  catch  a  street-car." 

The  policeman  nodded.  He  let  his 
clutch  out  gently,  and  the  radio  car 
inched  forward.  It  picked  up  speed 
quickly  and  heeled  around  the  corner. 

"Well,"  Dave  said  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  "I  guess  that's  that." 

Annette  was  leaning  against  a  lamp 
post.  The  smog  was  getting  thicker. 

From  somewhere  far  away  in  the 
chill,  hazy  night  came  the  prolonged, 
monotonous  blare  of  a  horn. 

The  girl  raised  her  head.  Slowly 
she  stiffened,  pressed  her  body  back 
against  the  lamp  post.  She  put  her 
hands  to  her  temples,  her  eyes  widen- 
ing. 

"Dave,"  she  whispered,  "Dave !  Do 
you  hear  that  too?" 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "Let's  go 
down  to  First  and  catch  the  car,"  he 
said. 


The  sound  of  the  horn  came  again. 
A  long,  toneless  wail  as  lonely  as 
drifting  smoke. 

"Number  Thirty-Eight  is  due  in 
about  fifteen  miutes,"  he  told  her. 

Her  lips  peeled  back  from  her 
teeth  as  though  she  were  going  to 
scream.  "Dave,"  she  said,  "Don't  you 
hear  it?  Don't  you  hear  it  at  all?" 

"Hush,  Annette,  hush,"  he  said, 
gripping  her  by  the  shoulders,  "That's 
a  Diesel  switch  engine.  You  can  hear 
them  blowing  a  mile  away." 

Annette  stared  at  him.  "Are  you 
sure?"  she  asked. 

Dave  still  gripped  her  shoulders. 
"Of  course  I'm  sure,"  he  said,  "Now 
forget  about  it." 

He  felt  the  rigid  tension  melt  out 
of  the  girl's  body.  She  laughed  sud- 
denly and  without  mirth.  Dave  shook 
her  but  she  wouldn't  stop.  He  held 
her  up  as  harsh  sobs  of  hysteria 
racked  her. 

"Annette!"  he  said,  "Get  hold  of 
yourself.  We've  got  to  .  .  ."  He  muf- 
fled her  face  against  his  chest  to 
smother  the  sounds  she  was  making. 

The  horn  wailed  again  like  a  be- 
wildered banshee  strayed  into  the 
Birmingham  smog.  Annette  sobbed. 

"That's  a  switch  engine,"  Dave 
heard  himself  saying,  "A  Diesel 
horn." 


Ditcfft-Diooino  i«  eas^ 


The  art  of  writing,  someone  once 
said,  is  the  art  of  applying  the  seat  of 
the  pants  to  the  seat  of  the  chair.  The 
statement  is  an  almost  too  pat  epi- 
gram, but  it  happens  to  be  true.  Writ- 
ing is  the  most  gruelling,  heart-rend- 
ing, backbreaking  job  of  all.  Digging 
a  nice  comfortable  ditch  is  as  nothing 
beside  it. 

But  still  people  write.  It's  a  kind 
of  disease,  a  virus  that  works  its  way 
into  the  blood  and  brain  and  refuses 
to  be  isolated.  The  writing  germ  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  scientific  investi- 
gation ;  it  will  not  respond  to  medical 
treatment. 

It  affects  the  sufferer  in  strange 
ways :  It  causes  him  to  sit  over  a 
typewriter  into  the  deep  night  and 
smoke  endless  cigarettes.  The  writer 
of  stories  wanders  about  muttering  to 


himself,  mulling  over  possible  plots 
and  figuring  out  fictional  situations. 
To  his  friends  he  seems  as  mad  as 
Alice's  hare.    Perhaps  he  is. 

There  are  a  number  of  students  on 
our  campus  who  suffer  from  the  mal- 
ady. Some  of  them  join  Mr.  Child- 
ers'  writing  class  so  that  they  may 
receive  criticism  of  their  stories,  so 
that  they  may  know  whether  or  not 
their  pieces  are  good.  For  very  often 
the  writer  is  more  in  the  dark  than 
anybody  else  about  the  quality  of  his 
work.  Others  write  merely  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  demon  in  their 
brain  and  never  submit  their  stories 
to  anyone. 

But  whether  the  writer  stuffs  his 
stories  in  a  drawer  and  forgets  them, 
or  whether  he  spends  his  pocket 
money   on  postage  and   submits  the 


stories  to  well-known  magazines,  he 
has  one  desire — -to  see  his  work  in 
print.  There  is  a  magic,  an  incredi- 
ble witchery,  in  seeing  a  brainchild 
neatly  spread  on  a  page.  No  matter 
if  the  story  is  in  a  mimeographed  bul- 
letin, or  placed  as  the  lead  story  in 
Esquire — it  is  in  print,  and  the  author 
is  proud. 

The  editors  of  "Quad"  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  They  want  to  read 
these  stories  that  Southern  students 
are  writing.  Any  story  by  any  stu- 
dent is  a  possible  story  for  this  mag- 
azine. 

We  hope  that  we  may  somewhat 
alleviate  the  discouragement  that 
writers  get  from  the  very  formal  but 
very  positive  rejection  slips  of  the 
big-time  magazines.  We  know  that 
Southern  students  write  stories — and 
we  want  to  print  them. 

If  you  do  write  stories  —  short 
shorts,  vignettes,  whatever  they  may 
be — let  us  see  them.  Perhaps  we  can 
help  cure  the  strange  disease. — T.  C. 
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I   K»it    In  C  !«»*% 


B7  A  Coed 


"Will  the  little  lady  on  the  back 
row  put  her  knitting  away,  please?" 

I  remembered  hearing  that  voice, 
but  I  went  blithely  on.  I  was  saying 
to  myself,  'knit  two,  purl  two,  knit 
two,  purl  two'.  Everything  became 
extremely  quiet.  Unnaturally  so.  I 
began  to  get  that  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  comes  from  being  stared  at. 
I  looked  up.  Lo !  and  behold,  the 
class  was  waiting  for  me  to  put  my 

»  knitting  up.  The  professor  gave  me 
a  very  unlaundered  look  as  I  hastily 
crammed  my  needles  into  my  bag. 

"We  will  now  proceed  with  the  di- 
gestive system  of  the  grasshopper," 
he  said. 

I  blushed  rosily,  but  tried  to  appear 
composed  while  he  went  on  explain- 
ing the  intricacies  of  the  grasshopper, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  prothor- 
acic,  mesothoracic  and  metathoracic 
regions  of  that  insect. 

Well,  that's  the  way  it  goes.  I  knit 
in  class  but  I  know  why.  I  know 
that  I've  even  borrowed  my  fellow 
classmates'  unfinished  socks,  mittens 
and  sweaters  when  I've  forgotten  or 
finished  my  own.  Now  I'd  like  to 
try  to  explain  why,  and  to  do  so  with- 
out appearing  facetious  about  it. 
That's  going  to  be  a  tough  job. 

I  knit  in  class  to  keep  from  being 
bored  stiff.  I  knit  to  keep  from 
going  to  sleep  and  I  knit  because  I 
like  it.  There  are  numerous  classes, 
such  as  Economics,  History  (calm 
down  Dr.  Shanks!),  English,  Philo- 
sophy, Religion  (don't  say  that  word, 
Dr.  Hutson!),  French,  Spanish,  Biol- 
ogy, etc.  where  at  times,  and  I  mean 
most  of  the  times,  something  to  knit 
on  is  a  great  aid  in  keeping  me  awake. 

I've  been  subjected  to  some  boring 
monologues,  commonly  known  as  lec- 
tures, which  if  I  hadn't  had  some- 
thing to  knit  on,  I  would  have  left.  I 
might  have  feigned  sudden  illness  to 
get  out,  but  I  would  have  done  it 
some  way.  At  times  I  have  even  been 
tempted  not  to  go  to  class  at  all,  sim- 
ply because  I'd  forgotten  my  knitting 
or  I  couldn't  find  anyone  who  would 
lend  me  theirs. 

Not  all  classes  are  boring,  natu- 
rally. The  law  of  averages  takes  care 
kof  that.  There  are  some  classes  where 
it  is  impossible,  if  not  highly  imprac- 


ticable, to  knit.  Imagine  the  absurdity 
of  someone  knitting  away  during  a 
Chemistry  lab,  Biology  lab  or  a 
Whitehouse  Spanish  class !  I  haven't 
seen  anyone  so  foolish  as  to  try  the 
first  two  or  anyone  so  brazen  as  to 
try  the  last.  I've  found  that  in  the 
classes  where  I  have  something  to  do, 
even  if  it's  cutting  up  a  frog,  or  paint- 
ing a  stage  set,  I  don't  want  to  knit. 
Classes  with  action  in  them  are  in- 
finitely more  interesting  than  those 
where  you  sit  around  on  your  spine 
and  twist  and  turn  and  pray  for  the 
bell  to  ring. 


I  realize  that  my  professors  can't 
be  balls-of-fire  every  time  I  go  to 
class.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  the 
subject  matter  which  they  teach  is  dull 
in  itself;  and,  what's  more  frequent, 
they  present  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
inspire  sleep  in  the  most  incurable, 
insomnious  person  living.  I'd  far 
rather  be  told  to  put  my  knitting 
needles  away  than  to  be  told  to  wake 
up  during  a  lecture. 

There  have  been  countless  times 
when  I've  gone  to  class  only  to  find 
the  lecture  was  nothing  more  than  an 
exact  repetition  of  what  I'd  read  in 
my  textbook  the  night  before.  No 
discussion.  No  new  ideas.  No  view- 
points or  criticism.  Just  the  same  old 
lesson.  Naturally  that's  boring.  And 
what's  more,  it  makes  me  mad  to 
think  that  I've  got  to  listen  to  it  all 


over  again  or  else  be  marked  up  with 
a  cut. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  were 
allowed  to  choose  all  our  own  sub- 
jects, we  would  choose  those  which 
we  felt  would  be  interesting  to  us.Jji 
the  present  set-up,  we  have  to  take 
this  subject  and  that  subject  because 
the  faculty  feels  them  necessary  for 
our  enlightenment.  Bah !  I  say.  I 
know  darned  well  that  I  wouldn't  be 
taking  some  of  the  subjects  I  take 
now  if  it  weren't  to  get  out  of  that 
Lower  Division.  I  dislike  the  subjects, 
and  it  would  be  absolutely  maddening 
to  sit  through  some  of  them  without 
something  to  tide  me  over.  Knitting 
is  a  life  saver  in  such  classes. 

I  mentioned  going  to  classes  where 
the  lecture  was  an  exact  repetition  of 
what  was  in  the  text  book,  with  no 
variations,  not  even  the  slightest. 
There  are  some  classes  which  are  the 
exact  opposite.  In  these,  the  professor 
starts  on  something  that  has  abso- 
lutely no  bearing  on  the  subject  and 
he's  gone  for  the  day !  Everybody 
joins  in  and  quibbles  over  nothing 
and  I  squirm  and  fidget  through  the 
eternity  of  forty  minutes. 

And  I'll  never  forget  the  time  I 
went  to  a  religion  class  and  we  had 
an  outside  speaker  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  was  a  very  erudite 
scholar  and  brain  truster.  He  had 
been  to  some  meeting  of  a  religious 
nature  and  he  had  come  to  tell  us  all 
about  it.  He  started  somewhere  in 
the  13th  century,  back  in  the  days 
when  barbers  were  the  only  doctors 
known.  He  mentioned  Copernicus, 
Aeneas,  Plato  and  six  or  seven  other 
ancient  gentlemen.  He  talked  of 
physicists  and  theologians,  iconology 
and,  I  think,  he  mentioned  something 
about  the  theory  of  relativity.  What's 
more  he  used  sixteen  syllables  to 
do  it. 

I  looked  around  me.  Several  per- 
sons were  on  the  verge  of  tittering, 
and  80%  of  them  had  the  jitters.  The 
only  notes  I  took  during  the  period 
were  the  ones  my  next  door  neighbor 
handed  to  me.  We  wrote  back  and 
forth  and  asked  each  other  what  the 
man  was  driving  at  and  commented 
on  his  remarkable  resemblance  to 
Paderewski.  The  bell  rang.  He  was 
groping  somewhere  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury and  most  reluctant  that  he  didn't 
have  any  more  time  to  tell  us  about 
the  amazing  happenings  and  discus- 
sions at  the  religious  meeting. 

That  lecture  was  the  most  remark- 
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able  example  of  digression  I  ever  sat 
through. 

As  you  have  probably  gathered  by 
now,  I  didn't  have  any  knitting.  I 
cursed  myself  for  being  so  stupid  as 
to  be  without  it.  "Never  again," 
said  I. 

Even  if  the  class  isn't  particularly 
boring,  I  enjoy  knitting.  I  feel  like 
I'm  doing  two  things  at  once  and 
that's  a  very  satisfying  feeling.  It's 
like  killing  two  birds,  and  what's  more 
likely,  the  professor,  with  one  pair  of 
needles.  At  times,  I've  felt  like  giving 
the  prof  a  good  hardy  jab  with  my 
needles  to  torture  him  physically  to 
compensate  for  the  mental  torture  he 
is  causing  me. 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  I  have 
sat  through  a  number  of  poor  lec- 
tures. It's  amazing  what  some  profes- 
sors can  get  away  with.  I  suppose  it's 
because  I've  learned  that  almost  ev- 
erything they  say  can  be  questioned. 
I  listen  to  some  of  it,  let  it  sink  in, 
and  throw  the  rest  of  it  out  of  my 
mind.  When  I  was  a  freshman,  I  eag- 
erly devoured  whatever  was  poured 


into  my  ears,  now  I  have  learned  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  "erudite 
scholarship"  and  what  is  common 
sense  and  knowledge.  Believe  me, 
something  to  do  beside  sitting  up  and 
half-heartedly  taking  a  few  notes  is  a 
godsend ! 

I  wonder  what  keeps  boys  from 
going  batty  during  dusty  soliloquys? 
They  can't  do  anything  but  carve 
their  fraternity  emblem,  their  initials, 
or  play  tit-tat-toe  with  the  person  next 
to  them.  And  have  you  ever  noticed 
how  many  carved-up  desks  there  are 
around  school !  In  my  English  Lit 
class,  the  desk  in  which  I  sit  has  a 
large  hole  all  the  way  through  it.  I 
can  visualize  some  poor  sufferer  sit- 
ting there  for  at  least  two  or  three 
days  out  of  the  week,  four  or  five 
months  out  of  the  year,  patiently 
scraping  and  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
desk.  Was  he  listening  to  the  lecture  ? 
I  doubt  it.  Whether  he  passed  the  sub- 
ject or  not,  I  won't  ever  find  out.  But 
I  do  know  that  he  must  have  been 
mighty  bored  or  he  wouldn't  have  at- 
tacked the  task  of  scraping  through 


that  inch  and  a  half  of  wood.  He  re- 
minds me  of  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo  digging  through  the  tunnel. 
Only  I  call  him  the  prisoner  of  Ram- 
say 37. 

In  a  way  we  are  all  prisoners.  Old 
Warden  Knowledge  is  our  keeper. 
We  are  lashed  verbally  with  boring, 
dry  lectures  and  our  professors  are 
our  taskmasters.  Sometimes,  if  we 
are  very  smart,  we  do  something  with 
the  time,  like  knitting. 

Now  look  at  that  Munger  class- 
room. It's  10:30  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing— 30  minutes  past  and  50  still  to 
go.  It's  a  quiet,  kind  of  hot  day  and 
the  professor  is  reading  from  the 
same  notebook  he  used  fifteen  years 
ago  when  he  started  out.  On  the  front 
row,  the  conscientious  stooges  take  it 
all  down  so  they  can  give  it  back 
word  for  word  at  mid-semester.  In 
the  middle  rows,  they  are  dozing, 
writing  notes  about  the  dance  last 
night  and  scraping  at  the  desks. 

Well,  you  see  that  wide-awake, 
busy  looking  girl  on  the  last  row? 
That's  me — I  knit  in  class. 


Penny  Portraits   -  -   Strictly  Candid 

Moments  in  the  lives  of  the  great  that  should  be  preserved  for 
posterity: 

Dr.  Shanks,  twinkling  at  his  students  and  at  himself. 

Dr.  Posey  demolishing  our  historical  illusions  as  though  they  were  Fifth 
Columnists. 

Dr.  Constans  overwhelming  you  with  a  bombardment  of  philosophy 
and  French,  while  you  vainly  try  to  understand  him  and  to  get  a  word 
in  yourself. 

Mr.  Hunt  lounging  in  his  chair,  fascinating  you  one  moment  with 
his  stories  and  the  next  with  the  expectation  that  his  chair  will  fall  over 
backward. 

Dr.  Perry,  full  of  fun  and  bouncing  like  a  ball. 

Dr.  Evans,  with  his  hair  on  end,  looking  delightfully  like  both 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

Mr.  McWilliams,  striding  along  manfully,  bearing  the  weight  of 
his  green  laundry  bag. 

— Mary  Louise  Ivy. 


SHORT  STORY 


Joseph  Harrel  stepped  from  the 
window  of  his  apartment  and  for 
sixteen  stories  was  dragged  down 
by  a  demanding  wife  and  a  fraud- 
ulently balanced  account  book.— 
Margaret  Ruth  Welsh. 
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Knit -Wit 

We  have  often  wondered  why  it 
is  that  coeds  bother  to  knit  on 
those  unshapely  socks  and  sweat- 
ers in  class.  This  article,  by  A 
Coed  who  shall  remain  anonymous 
for  obvious  reasons,  lets  us  in  on 
the  secret  at  last.  Although  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  of  fun  and  good  hu- 
mor, "I  Knit  in  Class"  does  not 
dodge  issues ;  it  explains  why  coeds 
mix  socks  with  Economics  and 
sweaters  with   Shakespeare. 


Blonde 

The  daughter  of  an  editor,  and 
an  editor  herself,  Virginia  Van  der 
Veer  consistently  surprises  her  col- 
leagues on  the  boards  of  QUAD 
and  The  Hilltop  News.  Any  day 
she  may  be  seen  upholding  the 
Alva  Wade  tradition  by  bouncing 
along  the  campus,  appearing  utter- 
ly carefree,  but  turning  out  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  work. 

Hildy  originated  the  column 
"Hilltopics"  in  the  school  paper. 
She  is  feature  editor,  sob  sister, 
editorial  writer,  and  glamor  girl. 
One  day  her  hair  is  up,  a  la  Sheri- 
dan ;  the  next  day  it  is  long  and 
impressive,  reminiscent  of  Anna 
Sten. 

It  takes  much  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  other  editors  of  QUAD 
to  hold  down  her  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasms. But  she  can  write — 
and  on  page  3  she  expresses  the 
purpose  of  your  new  magazine. 


Maestro,  Jr. 

Two  figures  crossing  the  campus — - 
both  lean  and  tall — each  with  an  ice- 
cream cone — Childs  and  Childers. 

Tom  Childs  came  to  the  Hilltop 
via  the  round-about  route  of  a  year 
at  Howard  and  another  at  business 
college.    One  day  they  asked  him: 

"Would  you  like  to  be  secretary  to 
James  Saxon  Childers?" 

Would  he?  Yes,  very  definitely. 
And    so,    three    years    at    Southern 


carrying  a  portfolio  and  entering  the 
sanctum  without  knocking  and  typ- 
ing thousands  of  pages  about  Africa. 
From  his  ringside  seat,  Tom  writes 
on  writing  and  how  to  cure  the  dis- 
ease. 


Mouse 

A  shock  of  most  unruly  hair.  A 
voice  that  babbles  on  and  on,  if  you 
will  listen.  A  lanky  figure  that 
lists  before  the  wind,  and  jackrab- 
bits  in  and  out  of  buildings — that  is 
Richard  Blanton. 

Blanton  is  a  keen  student  of  litera- 
ture, and  quotes  any  writer  from  Beo- 
wulf to  Ogden  Nash  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat. 

A  Junior,  and  chief  monkey-wrench 
in  the  smooth  flow  of  things  at  An- 
drews Hall,  he  tells  in  his  article 
"From  Men  to  Mice"  of  his  adven- 
tures in  the  men's  dormitory  at 
'Southern,  and  of  the  hazards  that 
such  an  existence  entails. 


Debuta  n  te 

Two  years  ago  Charlotte  Kelly  was 
a  Senior  at  'Southern.  Last  year  she 
made  her  debut  in  Birmingham  soci- 
ety. She  is  now  Society  Editor  of 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  above  sentences  show  in  brief 
Bobbie's  versatility.  Not  content  to 
be  "just  another  debutante,"  she  got 
a  newspaper  job  so  that  she  might 
continue  doing  a  thing,  she  likes — 
writing. 

One  of  her  literary  gods  is  Thomas 
Wolfe.  She  hopes  that  some  day  she 
may  write  a  novel  as  great  as  his 
"Of  Time  and  the  River." 

In  "I  Do  Not  Know  -  -  "  she  tells 
what  one  woman  thinks  of  war. 


Nurse 

Every  student  who  is  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  this  campus  knows 
Bob  Lively.  In  1939,  he  won  a  two- 
year  scholarship  to  Southern  through 


the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  competitions. 
During  his  Freshman  year,  he  wrote 
college  publicity  for  the  Birmingham 
News.  He  is  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Hilltop  News  when  he  isn't 
making  faces  from  the  third  row  of 
the  College  Choir. 

Lively  conceived  the  idea  of 
"QUAD"  and  nursed  the  magazine 
through  the  first  weeks  of  editorial 
infancy.  His  determination  to  give 
Southern  students  an  undergraduate 
magazine  is  responsible  for  this  first 
issue. 


Crusader 

When  E.  L.  Holland  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Birmingham-Southern 
newspaper,  he  had  ideas. 

Breaking  with  the  lackadaisical  tra- 
dition of  college  journalism,  he 
brought  to  the  campus  a  vigorous  new 
paper,  the  Hilltop  News.  During  his 
year  as  editor,  Red  crusaded  con- 
stantly for  a  thousand  ideals,  some 
tangible,  possible ;  others  far  beyond 
his  reach.  Some  of  his  readers  dis- 
agreed violently  with  his  policies; 
others  gave  him  full  support. 

All,  however,  were  affected  by  the 
one  reaction  which  hits  every  one  who 
gets  near  Red  Holland.  He  made 
them  think. 

In  "Little  School,  What  Now?",  he 
gives  his  opinion  on  a  question  that 
is  important  to  all  college  students. 
Red  is  at  present  Publicity  Director 
of  Livingston  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Livingston,  Alabama. 


Sailor 

Bill  Mizelle  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific writers  the  Hilltop  has  produced. 
He  sold  his  first  story  to  Scholastic 
Magazine  when  he  was  a  Sophomore 
at  Phillips  High  School.  Since  then 
he  has  put  together  a  sizable  collec- 
tion of  rejection  slips  from  leading 
magazines — and  is  still  hoping.  The 
editors  selected  "Smog"  from  a  large 
bundle  of  manuscripts. 

Mizelle  attended  Birmingham- 
Southern  during  1939  and  1940  as 
Freshman  and  Sophomore.  He  leaves 
November  15  for  an  Officers'  Train- 
ing cruise  with  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 
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A  HOWARD  Man  Looks  At  SOUTHERN 


By  Amasa  Windham 


Here  I  sit  day  dreaming  about 
Madeleine  Carroll,  which  all  of  you 
know  is  a  dream-full  in  anybody's 
language.  There's  no  particular  rea- 
son for  day  dreaming  about  Made- 
leine except  that  it's  being  done. 

Other  reasons,  too.  She's  sleek, 
smart,  sophisticated  and  beautiful — 
particularly  beautiful.  There's  a  Dres- 
den china  doll  look  about  her  that 
makes  you  want  to  climb  up  over  a 
movie  seat  and  become  a  white  knight 
ready  to  break  a  lance  across  the 
cranium  of  any  dolt  who  contemplat- 
ed harm  for  so  fair  a  head. 

I  never  met  Madeleine.  That  was 
true  of  Birmingham-Southern  also  as 
long  as  I  went  to  college — the  main 
reason  being  that  I  went  to  Howard. 
In  those  days — 1934  to  be  exact — 
Birmingham-Southern  was  just  some- 
thing far  away  that  all  good  Howard- 
ites  made  up  jokes  about  and  swore 
to  lick  every  time  the  annual  Thanks- 
giving game  rolled  around. 

Personally,  I've  burned  many  a 
quart  of  midnight  oil  sitting  around 
the  fraternity  house — (Sigma  Nu, 
girls,  and  I've  still  got  the  pin) — 
thinking  up  epithets  to  hurl  against 
you  Hilltoppers  in  the  annual  parade 
and  cheers  to  drown  out  your  own 
at  football  games. 

We  were  conscious  of  Birming- 
ham-Southern's existence  in  a  bellig- 
erent sort  of  way  and  anybody  who 
attempted  to  point  out  that  Southern 
was  as  well  known  and  as  highly  re- 
garded as  Howard,  was  simply  a  per- 
son of  inferior  intellect,  badly  in  need 
of  care  in  a  home  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

It  made  not  one  whit  of  difference 
that  responsible  persons  vouched  for 
the  place.  My  own  father  was  a 
highly  regarded  member  of  McCoy 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  and  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Birmingham- 
Southern  for  years.     My  own  broth- 


er-in-law also  was  a  Methodist,  lived 
just  around  the  corner  from  the  Hill- 
top and  a  more  rabid  Hilltop  sup- 
porter did  not  exist.  The  rest  of  my 
family  were  all  Methodists  and  en- 
thusiastic Southern  backers. 

I  must  have  been  the  fifth  column- 
ist in  my  family — because  there  I 
was,  a  student  at  Howard,  definitely 
a  Baptist,  a  resident  of  East  Lake 
and  an  avowed  anti-Birmingham- 
Southerner  ! 

But  time  marches  on.  I  find  my- 
self working  daily  side  by  side  with 
graduates  of  the  Hilltop ;  I  discover 
with  a  little  surprise  that  most  of  my 
intimate  friends  once  went  to  South- 
ern— not  Howard ;  I  admit,  with  a 
slight  start,  that  I  have  always  treas- 
ured the  friendship  of  Dr.  Guy  Ever- 
ett Snavely,  your  former  president, 
as  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  career ; 
I  even  recall  guiltily  that  in  the  past 
month  or  so  I  have  tossed  off  several 
calf-eyes  at  a  certain  little  redhead 
who  graces  your  campus,  and  there's 
a  blond  out  there  that — but  no  ! — that 
would  be  treason  to  Madeleine  Car- 
roll and  I'll  have  none  of  it. 

You  can  see  what  I'm  driving  at. 
This  is  1940  and  I  find  myself  ad- 
miring Birmingham-Southern  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  thought  would  ever 
be  possible.  I  know  now  that  out 
on  Sunshine  Slopes  there  are  as  fine 
a  bunch  of  human  beings  as  ever 
went  to  Howard  and  just  as  fine  a 
bunch  of  professors.  I  know  because 
I  run  around  with  them,  I  see  them 
in  action,  I  find  them  a  great  bunch 
and  I  like  them. 

At  Howard,  we  boasted  we  were 
90-some-odd  years  old,  but  I  can't 
see  that  we've  accomplished  more 
than  you  have  in  a  slightly  smaller 
number  of  years.  We  boasted  of  fine 
football  teams,  blandly  ignoring  the 
fact    that    vou    had    them   too.      We 


boasted  of  first-class  students,  dog- 
gedly failing  to  see  that  you  did  also. 

But  those  were  the  days  when 
father  paid  all  the  bills  and  I  had 
all  the  fun,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  education  was  part  of  campus 
courses  rather  than  vice  versa.  (I 
might  even  have  been  so  rash  as  to 
ask  Madeleine  for  a  date  in  those 
days  and  then  borrow  the  money 
from  fraternity  brothers  to  fill  it 
with.) 

Father  doesn't  pay  the  bills  now — 
(and  a  date  with  Madeleine  is  out  of 
the  question) — but  a  great  realization 
has  dawned  upon  this  one-time  How- 
ard College  student. 

That  realization  is  the  simple  fact 
that  Birmingham-Southern  is  an  in- 
stitution whose  primary  purpose  in 
the  scheme  of  things  is  to  provide  an 
education  to  students ;  to  instill  a  de- 
sire for  higher  learning  in  minds  not 
yet  fully  tutored ;  to  inspire  leader- 
ship in  countless  boys  and  girls  who 
study  there  and  to  endow  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow  with  the  tools 
to  carve  a  place  for  themselves  in 
life. 

I  contemplate  both  Birmingham- 
Southern  and  Howard  and  I  feel  a 
tingle  of  pride  that  I  attended  one 
and  that  the  other  is  a  sister  college 
and  that  both  have  a  definite  place  in 
the  upbuilding  of  Birmingham.  With- 
out Birmingham-Southern,  Howard 
could  not  be  the  great  institution  it 
is.  Without  Howard,  Birmingham- 
Southern  might  well  waste  its  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air. 

Yes  sir,  10  years  ago  Birmingham- 
Southern  was  "that  school  across 
town"  but  today  it's  a  pretty  impor- 
tant cog  in  the  lives  of  us  all. 

Well,  that's  off  my  chest  and  that's 
pretty  much  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 
And  now  I  can  go  back  to  dreaming 
about  Madeleine — and  boy — am  I  go- 
ing to  make  up  for  lost  time  ! 


Young  Man,  STAY  SOUTH! 

By  John  Moriarty 
=7wk 


"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  to  the 
earth,  out  of  which  thou  wast  tak- 
en .  .  ." — The  first  great  economic 
law  was  in  force. 

And  ages  later  in  the  time  of  man 
were  heard  these  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter :  "And  to  one  he  gave  five  tal- 
ents, and  to  another  two,  and  to  an- 
other, one.  to  every  one  according 
to  his  proper  ability  .  .  ." — The  sec- 
ond great  economic  law  had  been 
propounded. 

For  these  two  laws,  the  decree  that 
man  shall  work  for  a  living,  and  the 
law  of  the  varying  abilities  of  men, 
have  governed  man's  life  since  he  has 
existed.  All  the  wealth  that  has  ever 
been  created  may  be  measured  in  the 
toil  of  mankind;  and  the  largest  por- 
tions of  it  have  gone  to  those  who 
began  with  a  greater  intelligence  than 
their  fellows. 

True,  he  who  possesses  wealth  at 
a  given  time  may  not  have  turned  a 
hand  to  acquire  it,  but  the  law  does 
not  fail.  In  the  sweat  of  man  was 
wealth  amassed,  and  merely  present- 
ed to  its  holder  by  a  twist  of  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  a  hard  law,  at  times  a  con- 
fusing and  seemingly  unfair  one,  and 
it  does  not  operate  on  all  in  equal 
proportion — but   it   is   universal. 

A  Carthaginian  ship  set  sail  and 
returned  to  port,  and  no  man  knew 
how  many  had  died  in  the  interim, 
that  riches  might  be  accumulated. 
Lusty,  advancing  Rome  strode  over 
those  who  had  fallen  in  order  that 
she  might  command  the  world.  The 
growth  of  the  British  Empire  was 
greased  with  the  blood  of  the  men 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  worked 
not  for  the  glory  of  the  "bloomin* 
old  rag  o'erhead",  but  that  they 
might  eat. 

And  the  innumerable  occupations 
of  the  modern  South  are  filled  with 


men  who  look  forward  to  few  things 
as  they  do  to  the  next  pay-day. 

This  year,  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  will  come  to  that 
age  when  they  must  begin  on  the 
centuries-old  business  of  "making  a 
living."  And  in  our  South  today,  a 
great  segment  of  these  thousands  will 
break  off  from  their  native  land  to 
migrate  Northward,  to  head  for  the 
other  sections  of  the  country  where 
they  believe  that  a  higher  reward 
might  be  gained  for  their  services. 

Scurrying  before  the  flail  of  the 
law  of  work,  and  unmindful  of  the 
law  of  the  talents,  they  dribble  out 
over  the  land  carrying  with  them  a 
rut  of  their  own  and  simply  search 
for  a  place  to  put  it  down.  "My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  and  the 
hope  persists  that  the  transportation 
of  that  kingdom  to  New  York  City 
will  bring  the  king  a  little  nearer  to 
the  direct  fire  from  heaven's  gift- 
gun. 

No  man  will  believe  that  he  failed 
of  himself.  If  he  had  been  born  a 
little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  a  little 
nearer  to  that  place,  or  a  little  farther 
from  this  one,  if  he  had  just  made 
the  right  connections,  the  world 
would  have  recognized  his  true 
worth. 

Why  do  Southerners  leave?  Is  it 
for  the  thrill  of  the  new,  the  ro- 
mance and  the  adventure  that  just 
must  be  there  ?  They  think  so,  yet 
they  cannot  see  that  a  mere 
change  in  geographical  position  does 
not  bring  them  to  the  promised  land, 
or  that  the  ability  to  alter  their  eco- 
nomic position  rests  only  in  them- 
selves. 

Adventure  is  a  state  of  mind,  and 
the  young  fellow  who  sets  out  to  seek 
it  is  wearing  out  his  feet.  I  have 
seen  men  out  fishing  chase  about  for 
an  entire  day  from  one  place  to  an- 
other where   they  knew   or   thought 


that  someone  else  had  had  some  luck, 
and  only  when  darkness  was  ending 
the  game  did  many  realize  that  the 
day  was  wasted  and  they  hadn't  put 
out  a  line  on  their  own  initiative  for 
the  first  time. 

The  South  today  is  the  problem 
child  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
alternately  been  described  as  Eco- 
nomic Problem  Number  One,  and  as 
Economic  Opportunity  Number  One. 

Both  statements  are  absolutely 
true,  and  in  their  connection  with 
each  other  lies  the  reason  for  all 
the  recent  worry  and  agitation. 

The  South  by  almost  any  standard 
we  choose  to  select,  is  on  the  unfavor- 
able end  of  any  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Its  people  are 
the  poorest  and  worst  educated  in 
the  nation.  Because  of  this,  most 
Southerners,  whether  they  admit  it 
or  not,  have  developed  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  towards  the  North.  Con- 
fronted with  this  discouraging  pic- 
ture, many  of  those  who  are  just 
starting  out  to  make  a  place  for 
themselves,  leave  the  region,  "getting 
out  while  the  getting's  good." 

They  got  out  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming one  of  those  nebulous  but  im- 
posing things  called  "successes." 
Such  an  end  is  achieved  by  mixing 
well  these  proportions  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients :  five  per  cent  of  the 
respect,  admiration,  or  subservience 
of  a  group  of  one's  fellow  men;  five 
per  cent  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
satisfaction  in  one's  past  life;  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  that  equally  im- 
posing, but  distinctly  not  nebulous, 
substance  known  as  "money  in  the 
pocket." 

But  is  there  a  better  chance  of 
growing  a  paunch  built  according  to 
these  specifications  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South?  Rhett  Butler 
left  us  the  basis  of  an  answer  in  the 
statement    that    great    fortunes    are 


made  in  the  building  and  in  the  dis- 
solution of  great  nations.  Let  fu- 
ture generations  worry  about  the  dis- 
solution. The  South  today  is  an  in- 
dustrial infant,  and  a  civilization  is 
being  built  now.  The  economic  pat- 
tern of  the  South  a  century  hence 
will  be  such  as  no  man  may  prophesy. 

Its  untapped  po- 
tentialities at  pres- 
ent are  greater 
than  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation, 
and  each  year 
brings  it  closer  to 
fulfillment  of  the 
promise  which 
Nature  has  made. 
Those  who  are 
here  today  are  on 
the  ground  floor 
— now  is  the  his- 
torical moment 
when  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  future 
will  be  selected. 

A  Southerner  to- 
day has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the 
stranger  who  must 
adapt  himself  to 
new  physical  sur- 
roundings, win  the 
confidence  of  his 
new     associates, 

and  become  accustomed  to  a  changed 
scheme  of  living.  Why  should  the 
Southerner  leave  a  region  of  innu- 
merable opportunities,  and  entering 
another  section,  place  himself  at  the 
same  disadvantage  which  confronts 
the  immigrant  to  the  South  ?  A  well- 
known  economist  has  said  that  brains 
have  no  competition  here.  Whether 
or  not  that  is  true  now,  later  it  will 
become  increasingly  evident. 

The  wheels  of  change  are  already 
in  motion  in  this  land,  and  there  can 
never  be  a  return  to  what  used  to  be. 
The  South  has  been  gathered  in  by 
the  machinery  of  advancing  indus- 
trialization   and    can    never    be    re- 
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leased.  There  is  no  commanding  and 
national  duty  for  its  people  to  re- 
main here ;  it  will  reach  its  growth 
regardless  of  the  numbers  emigrat- 
ing. The  forward  movement  is  now 
too  swift. 

Therefore,  the  advice  "Go   South, 
young  man,"  or  "Stay  South,  young 


The  South  Today  .  .  . 

man,"  can  have  only  a  personal  and 
a  selfish  appeal.  The  chances  of 
success  for  individual  initiative  are 
simply  greater  in  a  shifting,  newly 
forming  economy  than  in  one  whose 
frontiers  are  rigid  and  whose  organi- 
zation has  hardened. 

The  darkest  cloud  on  the  future  of 
the  South  is  the  manner  in  which 
its  resources  are  being  developed.  In 
the  American  capitalistic  system,  it 
takes  capital  to  beget  capital,  and  in 
the  South  there  has  been  little  idle 
money  for  investment.  Because  of 
this,  outside  interests  have  been 
called    in.      They    are   assuming   the 
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risk  of  building  Southern  industries, 
and  they  are  receiving  the  owner's 
profit.  The  South  is  rapidly  falling 
into  the  status  of  an  economic  colony. 
It  has  sold  its  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  its  people  are  becom- 
ing a  group  of  wage  earners. 

And  yet,  in  the  practical  immediate 

results      achieved, 

such  a  develop- 
ment will  probably 
cause  very  little 
difference  in  the 
life  of  the  South- 
ern people.  The 
majority  will  al- 
ways be  wage 
earners  anyway, 
and  it  is  a  matter 
of  small  conse- 
quence to  most 
whether  the  hand 
giving  out  the 
pay-check  is  that 
of  a  Northerner 
or  a  Southerner. 

This  last  picture 
is  not  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  state- 
men  ts  of  the 
bright  prospects 
for  individual  ini- 
tiative. Such  pros- 
pects are  brighter 
in  the  South  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  the  un- 
imaginative masses,  the  great  ma- 
jority which  follows,  will  be  molded 
into  an  economy  very  different  from 
the  nation  of  sturdy,  self-sufficient 
small  farmers  whom  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  envisaged. 

Southern  progress  is  becoming 
a  real,  a  powerful,  an  accelerating 
force.  The  past  has  been  dominated 
by  dreariness,  darkness  and  misfor- 
tune. The  future  has  as  its  goal  the 
fulfillment  of  that  declaration  of 
Walter  Lippmann  :  "Everything  ever 
possible  for  civilized  man  is  possible 
here." 


Upon  the  door  of  Munger  11,  shared  by  Professors  Ward,  Abernethy 
and  Sensabaugh.  knocked  a  timid  freshman  co-ed. 

In  answer  to  a  disinterested  "Come  in !"  she  poked  her  head  barely  inside 
the  door.  Ward  and  Abernethy  were  absorbed  in  study  but  Sensabaugh's 
desk  was  conspicuously  vacant. 

"Is — is  Dr.  Sensabaugh  in?"  she  asked  pointlessly. 

Ward  frowned  over  the  top  of  his  book,  rose  and  approached  the  Sensa- 
baugh desk.     Bending  over  he  peered  under  it,  called 

"Come  out  from  under  there,  Leon !     Someone  wants  to  see  you." 


College  and  CDDKSTDVES 


Bv  Nell  Burks 


Poor  Bill! 

He  thought  he  had  a  wife  after 
being  married  in  a  church  with 
bridesmaids,  flowers,  music,  and 
stuff.  What  he  actually  received  was 
a  college  roommate  who  borrowed  his 
car,  whose  bills  he  had  to  pay,  and 
with  whom  he  had  to  go  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  Or  had  he  merely 
adopted  a  daughter?  There  was  a 
schoolgirl's  allowance,  lunch  money, 
Christmas  vacations,  school  clothes  in 
the  fall,  and  term  papers  pounding 
out  his  precious  portable  at  midnight. 

Why  this  state"  of  affairs?  Why 
this  college  and  marriage  business  ? 

Surprisingly  enough,  I  went  to  col- 
lege to  get  an  education  and  not  a 
husband.  The  fact  that  the  husband 
happened  along  hasn't  kept  me  from 
finishing  my  college  course.  The 
husband  part  has  helped. 

No  more  worrying  about  a  date 
for  the  next  bring-a-man  party ;  no 
more  wondering  why  he  took  HER  to 
his  fraternity  Christmas  party  in- 
stead of  me ;  and  no  more  bother 
about  a  new  dress  for  every  big 
dance.  I  have  my  date  (of  course 
there  may  be  some  trouble  in  getting 
him  to  go),  and  his  compliments  on 
my  last  season's  evening  frock  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  on  me  as  well 
as  save  money  that  can  be  used  on 
more  lasting  desires  than  an  evening 
dress. 

Said  one  freshman,  "But  does  any- 
one dance  with  you?" 

I'm  not  anyone's  Belle  of  the  Ball, 
but  there  are  enough  partners  to  keep 
Bill  from  thinking  he  married  too 
fragrant  a  wallflower.  No  one  minds 
a  married  professor  dancing  with  a 
married  student,  and  the  unmarried 
males  know  that  I  have  no  designs 
on  them. 

Having  a  husband  is  a  real  time 
saver.  Think  how  much  more  time 
you  could  spend  on  your  books  were 


it  not  for  those  endless  mid-week 
telephone  conversations.  It  takes  an 
hour  to  make  a  date  over  the  tele- 
phone. At  the  end  of  that  how-time- 
flies  hour  you  are  either  in  the  fam- 
ily doghouse,  or  your  fraternity  broth- 
ers are  taking  drastic  steps  to  have 
you  permanently  exterminated.  Bill 
and  I  settle  all  such  matters  at  the 
dinner  table  (Newt's  Restaurant — 
Open  All  Nite)  thereby  leaving  the 
evening  free  to  study. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when 
I  tried  to  cook  and  go  to  school. 
Dashing  home  from  school,  I'd  have 
two  deviled  crabs  cooked  at  a  Five 
Points  sea  food  store,  run  up  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  our  apartment, 
whip  open  a  can,  and  don  an  apron 
just  in  time  to  greet  Bill.  But  that 
didn't  last  long.  He  didn't  like  wash- 
ing dishes  while  I  recited  my  Span- 
ish vocabulary  and  I  didn't  especially 
like  it  when  he  talked  like  a  sailor. 
So  we  have  given  up  cooking  until 
graduation,  and  we  have  put  our  gas- 
tronomic selves  into  the  hands  of 
"Grace",  number  one  waitress  at 
Newt's,  who  knows  we  always  drink 
milk  at  night  and  who  saves  us  cloth 
napkins  to  keep  us  from  having  to 
use  those  paper  things. 

So  we  have  our  meals  out,  use  the 
telephone  rarely,  and  go  dancing 
when  we  please  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort  consumed.  In  fact, 
time  consumed  in  dashing  around  is 
so  little  that  I  have  gained  (don't  you 
DARE  tell  a  soul)  twenty  (20) 
pounds. 

Of  course,  I've  never  been  inside 
a  fraternity  house  on  the  'Southern 
campus,  but  I  have  (not  bragging, 
understand,  just  telling)  seen  more 
than  my  share  at  Georgia  Tech, 
Emory  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

Bill  and  I  can  go  to  a  movie,  any 
of  the  plays  that  come  to  Birming- 


ham, the  symphony,  or  ballet  when- 
ever we  please,  because  he  isn't  try- 
ing to  make  an  impression  by  buy- 
ing the  best  seats  in  the  house.  We 
can  go  to  as  many  as  we  like  and  we 
can  go  together.  Most  boys  spend 
everything  on  one  particular  eve- 
ning's entertainment,  and  when  the 
next  show  comes  to  town,  they  must 
watch  their  best  girl  go  with  some- 
one else — the  pocketbook  is  empty 
because  of  the  first  evening  in  an  or- 
chestra seat. 

Summertime  is  the  best  of  all. 
While  other  college  students  are 
worrying  about  house  parties,  and 
houses  are  being  mortgaged  so  that 
Sally  Cora  can  be  the  best  dressed 
girl  on  the  Rho  Damit  Rho  house 
party,  Bill  and  I  are  in  Florida  in 
our  oldest  clothes  having  the  time  of 
lives  and  enjoying  ourselves  instead 
of  trying  out  the  glamour  on  each 
other. 

But  that  is  the  brighter  side  of 
combining  college  and  marriage. 
There  is  "Poor  Bill's"  story. 

He  paid  my  tuition  and  thought 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Sorority 
dues  came  along,  then  I  began  going 
out  nights  to  initiations.  Founders' 
Day  banquets,  and  "cookie  shines." 
while  he  stayed  home  and  read  a 
book.  There  were  college  dances 
and  parties  and  college  plays,  not  to 
mention  the  'Southern-Howard  pa- 
rade in  which  he  had  to  drive  a  truck. 
And  there  was  the  day  when  a  group 
of  girls  were  comparing  notes  on  the 
occupations  of  their  fathers. 

"Six  of  our  Dads  are  engineers," 
said  one. 

"My  Dad's  an  engineer,  too."  I 
said  happily,  meaning  Bill  all  the 
while.  My  real  Dad  is  a  lawyer  and 
would  swoon  at  the  mention  of  his 
being  an  engineer. 

The  climax  of  that  first  spring  at 
Birmingham-Southern  came  with  the 
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question,  along  with  April  Fool's 
Day,  "Will  you  be  in  the  Pi  Phi 
leadout  with  me?" 

Poor  Bill !  He  had  been  out  of 
college  six  years,  and  leadouts  were 
for  freshmen  and  college  boys  with 
nothing  to  do  the  morning  after  the 
dance  but  sleep  through  class. 

Then  came  my  turn  to  fix  supper 
in  the  sorority  room.  Having  no 
Mother  in  town  to  bring  out  the  din- 
ner as  is  the  custom,  Bill  was  dele- 
gated. As  official  chauffeur  of  the 
organization  he  carts  members  to  and 
fro.  (Recently  he  bought  a  smaller 
car  to  get  around  the  situation,  but 
you'd  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
girls  that  can  pile  into  one  car.) 

He's  an  unofficial  member  of  Pi 
Delta  Psi,  honorary  psychology,  and 
sits  listening  to  long  discussions 
while  his  sad  eyes  reflect  a  longing 
for  his  leather  chair,  fireplace,  and 
pipe. 

He  was  my  only  transportation  on 
a  Mortar  Board  hamburger  fry  at 
Van  der  Veer's  home  in  the  wilds  of 
Roebuck.  As  we  drove  up  we  found 
the  cooking  in  an  awful  state  and  all 
the  out-of-town  girl-guests  starving. 
Someone  thrust  a  long  fork  into  one 
of  his  hands  and  a  stick  of  wood  into 
the  other.  Bill  fixed  the  fire,  patted 
out  hamburgers,  and  cooked  for 
twenty  chattering  girls  who  ate  as 
fast  as  he  cooked  and  forgot  to  leave 
any  supper  for  the  cook.  Mrs.  Moore 
was  sorry  and  divided  her  last  ham- 
burger with  him. 

Such  a  good  cook  goes  not  unre- 
warded, and  he  was  elected  to  cook 
for  60  at  a  Pi  Phi  steak  fry — in  addi- 
tion to  being  chaperon.    A  week  later 

QUOTES  DN  QUAD 

"Incidentally,  my  hat's  off  to  the 
Quad.  It  has  a  swellegant  literary 
tone." — Harold  Heifer  in  The  Bir- 
mingham Post. 

"And  let  us  bespeak  for  the  editors 
of  Quad  a  large  amount  of  that  free- 
dom of  expression  which  no  one  has 
completely  but  some  degree  of  which 
is  essential  to  growth  as  well  as  to 
happiness.  Let  them  blunder,  let 
them  say  the  wrong  thing,  the  fool- 
ish thing — even  within  reason,  the 
dangerous  thing.  For  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  human  race  must  learn 
some  things  by  tfial  and  error,  and 
sometimes  wisdom  comes  through 
blunders. 


Nell  and  Bill 


reverse  the  old  breakfast  gag. 


we  were  invited  to  another  fry  and 
we  thought  it  quite  a  fine  thing  at 
first,  but  as  usual  we  turned  out  to 
be  the  combination  cooks  and  chaper- 
ons. 

He  didn't  rob  the  cradle,  as  you 
may  think.  I  had  finished  my 
Sophomore  year  in  College.  Neither 
did  I  take  a  chance.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  college  education  and  was 
fairly  well  established.  And  it 
wasn't  my  idea. 

It  was  his  idea — this  being  married 
and  going  to  school.  And  a  college 
education  is  worth  it.     It's  insurance 


"It  is  a  mark  of  maturity  on  the 
part  of  Birmingham-Southern  that  its 
students  are  promoting  this  vehicle 
of  serious  as  well  as  not-too-serious 
thought.  It  shows  a  lively  and  an 
earnest  spirit,  without  which  there 
can  be  little  real  value  to  college  edu- 
cation." 

An  editorial  in  The  Birmingham 
Nezcs. 


"Congratulations  to  Southern  on 
the  new  publication  Quad.  So  far  as 
we  know,  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
literary  mag  on  the  Hilltop  campus, 
where  there  is  certainly  adequate  tal- 
ent to  fill  its  pages." 

From  Scribblers  Column,  The  Bir- 
mingham Arews. 


against  future  unhappiness.  If  my 
only  mission  in  life  is  to  make  a 
home,  I'll  be  able  to  bring  much  into 
my  home  because  of  my  college  edu- 
cation. If  I  must  be  on  my  own  at 
anytime,  I'll  have  a  background  and 
will  at  least  be  able  to  keep  myself 
from  starving  to  death.  Life  is  un- 
certain these  days,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  rely  on  oneself  rather  than  on 
another. 

That's  why  Bill  said  that  he'd  fin- 
ish sending  me  to  college  if  I'd  marry 
him.  And  he  doesn't  mind  going 
again  himself — not  really. 

"If  colleges  are  to  fulfill  their  func- 
tion of  preparing  students  to  meet 
adult  situations  with  maturely  devel- 
oped critical  powers,  magazines  like 
Quad  will  help  make  it  possible.  The 
editors  and  the  authors  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  encouraged." 

From  an  editorial  in  The  Birming- 
ham Post. 

$     %     * 

"Birmingham-Southern's  increasing 
place  among  the  country's  education- 
al institutions  which  truly  "lead 
forth"  is  indicated  in  the  nature  and 
ideal  of  a  little  magazine  called  Quad, 
which  the  students  of  the  college  are 
publishing  as  a  medium  of  self-ex- 
pression." 

— John  Temple  Graves  in  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


My  Friend,  CALM  DOWN! 


By  Martin  Kruskopf 


Something  of  a  stir  was  caused,  I 
understand,  by  my  friend  Holland's 
sardonic  article,  cleverly  called  "Lit- 
tle School,  What  Now?"  published 
in  the  first  issue  of  QUAD.  Mr. 
Holland  denies  that  a  stir  of  any  sort 
was  caused — oh,  maybe  a  slight  ruf- 
fle   among    irate    faculty    members. 

But,  he  says,  you  students  aren't  in- 
terested enough  in  anything  of  con- 
sequence going  on  right  under  your 
very  noses -to  get  excited  at  all.  He 
said,  in  his  article,  you  will  remem- 
ber, maybe,  that  you  spend  your  time 
lying  around  under  trees  .  .  .  and 
that  if  you  talked  at  all  about  world 
affairs  and  the  war,  you  talked  quite 
casually,  intellectually,  and  ineffec- 
tually. 

Now,  I  think,  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Holland  deliberately  set  out  to  irri- 
tate you,  with  the  best  of  intentions 
and  for  your  own  good.  He  was 
working  on  the  assumption  that  if 
you  were  insulted  enough,  you  would 
get  to  work  and  do  more  than  you 
have  been  doing,  which  is  quite  good, 
but  which  even  you  must  admit  is 
not  enough.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
fundamental  editorial  assumption  of 
Mr.  Holland's;  upon  that,  we  differ. 
Let  us  dub  Mr.  Holland's  type  as 
the  ''kicker" ;  we  might  include,  for 
illustrious  company,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Mencken.  They  stand  at  our  rear,  and 
propose  to  kick  us  to  glory.  I  say  that 
that  is  the  easy  way  to  think  and 
write,  that  it  is  conducive  to  fame 
and  notoriety,  that  it  may  earn  you 
$40,000  a  year ;  but  I  question  its  ul- 
timate effectiveness. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  .1  suggest 
that  we  consider  together,  that  we 
think  together  here,  about  some  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  Holland  brought 
up,  along  with  his  insults. 

Our  friend  began  by  speaking  of 
"the  end  of  an  era."  For  that,  shall 
we  call  him  a  "calamity  howler"?  No, 


we  need  not.  Because  we  all  know 
that  some  pretty  important  things 
are  happening  in  the  world  right 
now.  But  we  don't  need  to  speak 
of  them  so  ominously  and  sinisterly. 
"Revolution,"  "the  world  going  to 
hell."  "the  downfall  of  capitalism" — 
phrases  and  words  like  that  can  serve 
only  to  cast  a  confusing  darkness 
over  problems  and  difficulties,  the 
way  out  of  which  only  is  through 
clearheaded  thought,  hard  work  and 
cooperative  human  action. 

People  who  write  like  to  be  dra- 
matic, and  it  is  dramatic  to  speak  of 
revolution.  But  when  you  start 
flinging  the  word  "revolution" 
around,  you  scare  people,  and  they 
begin  to  divide  into  camps,  eventually 
armed  camps.  Time  magazine,  re- 
cently in  its  review  of  1940  in  Busi- 
ness, got  overly  dramatic  and  brought 
the  word  out  with  a  capital  "R."  It 
spoke  of  1940  "as  a  year  in  which 
a  U.  S.  Revolution  came  out  in  the 
open."  And  then  it  adroitly  summar- 
ized the  Revolution  as  one  in  which 
"politicians  had  steadily  taken  power 
from  businessmen."  The  average 
reader's  inference  is  that  that  isn't 
good  at  all — it  is  definitely  bad,  he 
would  conclude,  for  aren't  politicians, 
by  the  popular  connotation  of  the 
word,  generally  always  bad? 

So  Mr.  Holland  spoke  portentously 
of  disaster,  without  giving  us  much 
of  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  disaster, 
except  to  mention  vaguely  "the 
downfall  of  capitalism."  What  he 
meant,  no  doubt,  was  that  one  of  our 
most  important  current  difficulties 
has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of 
economic  goods  and  services. 

Better  ways  must  be  discovered  to 
distribute  more  equitably  and  more 
fully  the  goods  and  services  that 
science  and  technology  have  made 
available  and  possible  for  us.  That 
goes  without  saying,  doesn't  it  ?    We 


are  finding  that  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  restrain  to  certain  extents 
and  in  certain  directions  the  individ- 
ual's unlicensed  economic  freedom. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  want  to 
preserve  as  fully  as  possible  the  in- 
dividual's intellectual  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  individual  opportun- 
ity. 

Now  that,  in  essence,  in  unimpas- 
sioned  and  unenvenomed  words,  is 
what  Mr.  Holland  is  talking  about 
when  he  refers  to  the  "crisis  in  capi- 
talism" and  "revolution." 

Now  as  a  preface  to  dragging  the 
liberal  arts  college  in  for  considera- 
tion, to  presenting  the  greatest  sin- 
gle point  in  its  favor  in  these  times, 
let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  Dr. 
Carl  Becker's  Page  Barbour  lectures 
delivered  this  fall  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Dr.  Becker,  incidental- 
ly, is  one  of  the  most  profound  of 
America's  living  historians. 

"The  contradictions  in  the  capital- 
ist system,"  Dr.  Becker  says,  "may  be 
no  more  than  symbols  of  a  discord 
more  profound — the  discord  between 
the  physical  power  at  our  disposal 
and  our  capacity  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent use  of  it.  Long  ago  it  was  said 
that  man  can  more  easily  take  a  city 
than  govern  himself.  Never  was  the 
saying  more  true  than  now. 

"Never  before  has  the  intelligence 
of  man  placed  so  much  material  pow- 
er at  his  disposal,  never  before  has 
he  employed  the  power  at  his  disposal 
for  the  realization  of  purposes  more 
diverse  and  more  irreconcilable.  The 
hand  is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in, 
and  the  mind  admires  what  the  hand 
can  accomplish.  Modern  man  is 
enamored  of  mechanical  force,  is 
fascinated  by  the  aesthetic  precision 
and  sheer  power  of  the  instruments 
he  has  devised  and  will  use  them  for 
doing  whatever  by  their  aid  can  be 
done,  justifying  whatever   ends  may 


be  achieved  by  the  clean  efficiency  of 
the  means  employed  to  achieve  them. 

"Thus  the  machines  we  have  in- 
vented enslave  us.  Compelling  us  to 
use  them  on  their  terms  and  to  ad- 
just our  action  to  their  capacities  and 
limitations,  they  somehow  generate 
social  forces  which,  being  too  com- 
plicated and  impersonal  to  be  easily 
understood,  shape  our  lives  to  ends 
we  do  not  will  but  cannot  avoid." 

Let  us  compare,  in  different  words, 
the  modern  mechanized  world,  with 
all  its  latent  capacities  and  possi- 
bilities, to  a  high  powered  motor  car, 
screaming  down  a  road,  with  a 
groggy  driver  at  the  wheel.  Our 
attention  has  been  upon  the  mechan- 
ism of  that  vehicle — how  to  make  it 
run  faster,  how  to  make  it  purr 
smoother  in  a  mechanical  way. 
Where  the  thing  is  going  and  why, 
we  haven't  given  much  thought — 
especially  here  in  America. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  a  tragic  di- 
vorcement between  technics  and  cul- 
ture. In  Europe,  the  separation  has 
been  more  definitely  and  tragically 
pronounced.  A  humanist  and  stu- 
dent of  human  values  like  Thomas 
Mann  came  to  the  conclusion  during 
the  stress  and  strain  of  the  First 
World  War  that  the  place  of  the  ar- 
tist was  apart  from  politics.  Only 
when  the  encroachment  of  mad  and 
fanatically  controlled  economics  be- 
gan to  stamp  out  completely  the  hu- 
man values  that  he  loved  and  taught 
did  he  realize  how  terrible  was  his 
mistake. 

In  America  our  knowledge  and 
concepts  of  human  values — of  cul- 
ture, if  you  please — have  been  sub- 
ordinated, of  course,  until  the  pres- 
ent, to  those  rougher  and  cruder  pur- 
suits of  conquering  the  wilderness. 
We  have  looked  to  Europe  for  our 
culture.  Sensitive  Americans  who 
put  delicate  human  values  above 
building  a  nation  in  its  basic  material 
aspects  have  fled  to  Europe — the 
Adamses,  the  Jameses,  these  genuine 
and  earnest  men  of  culture,  not  to 
mention  the  simpler  esthetes  who 
could  not  live  away  from  Paris,  Flor- 
ence, or  Obersalzburg. 

But  now  Europe  is  dead,  or  at 
least  down  with  a  malady  from 
which  she  cannot  recover  for  gener- 
ations, perhaps.  And  the  great  "civ- 
ilized" Europeans  flee  to  America. 
America,  we  hear  from  our  own 
philosophers  and  thinkers  like  Er- 
win  Edman,  must  become  the  place 


of  harbor  for  all  that  is  good  of  the 
great  culture  of  the  Western  World. 
It  cannot  be  simply  stored  here,  of 
course.  It  must  be  kept  alive,  it 
must  be  nourished,  it  must  grow. 
The  time  is  upon  us  when  we  can 
and  must  make  our  contribution  to 
human  values  and  culture. 

Now  where  else  but  in  the  liberal 
arts  college  and  the  liberal  arts  di- 
visions of  great  universities  can  this 


I  CYCLE 

1  Youth  said : 

I  "Before  I'm  dead 

i  This     world     will     know    my 

1  mark." 

I  But  Age  and  Death  in  war  allied 

I  Placed  half  of  youth  on  either 

1  side. 

|  And  left  him  there  to  make  his 

E  mark. 

I  Age  and  Death  co-victors  reign- 

I  ed, 

=  Only  the  dead  youth  remained 

i  To  lie  in  his  mark  on  the  earth. 

i  Diplomacy   and    warfare   inter- 

|  vene, 

|  And  again  youth  is  seen 

1  Pursing  his  lips  for  a  song. 

1  Again  youth  is  saying 

|  When  his  heart  goes  a  Maying 

I  "This    world     will     know    my 

i  mark." 


-Ruth  Bentley 


be  done?  There  it  must  be  done.  Is 
it  not  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  college  to  "teach  how  to 
live"?  Our  friend  Mr.  Holland  per- 
haps will  scoff  at  that  phrase.  Per- 
haps the  phrase  is  worn  out  and 
somewhat  bereft  of  meaning,  but  the 
full  significance  of  the  meaning  must 
be  reconsidered,  revived,  reinvigorat- 
ed.  Perhaps  we  cannot  put  up  to 
him  a  very  strong  argument  over  how 
well  we  have  been  taught  to  live  by 
the  liberal  arts  college  in  the  past. 

We    are  only    now    beginning   to 
know    how   very    important    that    is. 


And  so  we  have  not  given  it  as  much 
thought  and  attention,  we  have  not 
put  into  it  as  much  effort  as  we 
might  have.  But  now  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly essential  that  we  do  ex- 
actly that,  or  else.  Or  else,  we  de- 
scend into  a  machine-mad  barbar- 
ism. 

I  would  make  the  strong  asser- 
tion, then,  that  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege is  not  forcing  its  end ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  will  see  its  duty 
and  do  it,  it  is  upon  the  threshold 
of  its  greatest  day. 

Now  Mr.  Holland  has  recognized 
that,  to  an  extent.  He  said  that  it 
"could  do  one  last  (no,  my  friend,  its 
first)  great  service.  It  can  tell  the 
truth!"  But  in  his  spirit  of  defeat- 
ism, he  answers  his  gallantly  flung 
challenge  with  the  insipid  barb,  "I 
don't  think  the  liberal  arts  college 
has  the  courage  to  say  it." 

That  is  one  man's  opinion.  Happily 
it  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
going  to  have  in  their  hands  the  di- 
rection of  the  future  of  the  liberal 
arts  college.  They  recognize  what  they 
are  going  to  have  to  do,  and  they  are 
preparing  to  do  it.  One  who  has 
been  out  of  college  only  two  or  three 
years  can  see  already  things  being 
done  in  new  directions. 

At  Birmingham-Southern,  to  men- 
tion a  few  things,  there  are  the  new 
intra-mural  sports  program,  the  sem- 
inar course  on  the  problems  of  the 
South,  the  bringing  of  the  Birming- 
ham Conservatory  of  Music  to  the 
college  campus,  the  broadcasts  from 
the  college's  own  radio  studios  on  the 
campus,  the  Town  Hall  series,  and 
this  new  student  publication,  QUAD. 
And  there  will  be  other  things  later : 
more  seminar  courses  for  students  in 
the  latter  years,  closer  confidence  and 
understanding  between  teachers  and 
students,  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  radio  and  motion 
picture,  and  perhaps,  gadgets  now  in 
the  laboratory  stage  of  development, 
travel  and  work  and  first  hand  ob- 
servation interpolated  between  ses- 
sions in  class  rooms  .  .  . 

We  have  seen  only  the  beginning. 
I  do  not  say  that  these  dreams  and 
plans  will  inevitably  come  true.  I  do 
not  assure  you  of  that.  I  say  that  if 
students  and  faculty  in  the  liberal 
arts  seriously  consider  what  they  can 
do,  what  is  their  privilege  to  do.  and 
if  they  work  for  it,  they  can  make  a 
contribution  of  no  small  significance 
to  the  destiny  that  can  be  America's. 


A  PROFESSOR  PAUSES  TO  SAY 


By  Judsun  C.  Ward 


It  was  one  of  those  Wednesday 
evenings. 

The  dance  was  already  well  un- 
der way  when  the  Professor  arrived, 
fashionably  late  for  his  first  formal 
dance  of  the  college  year.  From  the 
lobby,  where  he  was  held  up  for  the 
questionable  privilege  of  paying 
twenty  cents  to  check  his  hat  and 
coat,  he  could  hear  those  sounds 
characteristic  of  college  dance 
crowds.  There  was  the  steady  beat 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  swing  band — 
the  shuffling  of  many  feet — and  the 
babble  of  excited  voices. 

When  the  Professor  peered  tim- 
idly into  the  hall,  the  music  had 
stopped.  The  herd  was  milling 
around  the  stags  who  had  collected 
in  a  huddle  in  the  center  of  the  floor 
to  save  themselves.  Imagine  his  sur- 
prise as  he  began  to  adjust  his  schol- 
arly eyes  to  the  smoke-heavy  duski- 
ness !  He  realized  that  a  great  trans- 
formation had  taken  place. 

Here  was  a  coed  who  in  class  had 
to  engage  in  the  stimulating  physical 
activity  of  knitting  to  keep  awake. 
Now  she  is  as  chipper  as  a  blue  bird 
in  spring.  Those  eyes  that  droop 
while  the  Professor  fires  away  from 
the  lecture  rostrum  are  now  literally 
dancing  with  glee  as  the  band  swings. 

And  the  voice  that  can  barely 
drawl  out,  "I  don't  remember  read- 
ing about  that  in  the  lesson,"  at  8  :30 
in  the  morning  is  now,  at  11:00  in 
the  evening,  as  joyous  as  that  of  a 
youngster  on  Christmas  morning  as 
she  effervesces,  "Isn't  this  the  most 
wonderful  dance?"  The  music  be- 
gins, and  those  little  feet  that  trudge 
unwillingly  into  the  classroom  com- 
mence a  caper  that  both  defines  and 
illustrates  "rug-cutting"  to  the  as- 
tonished  Professor. 

As  he  moves  among  the  stags  the 
Professor  spies  that  usually  slovenly- 
looking  collegian  who  ordinarily  re- 


clines on  the  lower  half  of  his  spine 
in  the  tilted  chair  on  the  back  row 
with  his  feet  propped  up  higher  than 
his  head.  (Blood  rushing  to  one's 
head  makes  it  possible  for  one  to 
sleep  with  one's  eyes  open.) 

Now  he  is  neither  slovenly  nor 
sleepy;  he  is  sophisticated  and  de- 
cidedly on  the  qui  vive.  Yes,  the 
Professor  is  astounded  to  learn  that 
the  younger  generation  which  he 
had  feared  was  asleep  from  the  ears 
up  and  tired  from  there  down,  ac- 
tually bubbles  with  life  and  zest  un- 
der a  different  set  of  circumstances. 

The  longer  the  evening  wears  on, 
the  more  convincing  is  the  evidence. 
Indeed,  available  energy  seemed  to 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hours ;  and  the  Professor  de- 
parted, gratified  that  his  fears  about 
the  younger  generation  had  been  ill 
founded. 

Inevitably  comes  8 :30  Thursday 
morning.  The  Professor  again  ap- 
proached a  meeting  of  the  colle- 
gians. He  entered  the  classroom. 
That  charming  coed  of  the  previous 
evening  is  now  sound  asleep.  Fear- 
ing that  she  will  snore  out  loud  and 
embarrass  herself,  the  Professor 
flings  up  the  window  to  let  in  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  His  efforts  are 
immediately  rewarded  when  she 
struggles  to  wakefulness  trying  to 
pull  on  her  coat  to  avoid  catching 
her  death  of  cold.  She  awakes  in 
bad  humor  and  sits  there  looking 
pained  until  the  window  is  lowered 
and  she  can  doze  again  in  peace. 

No,  a  professor  doesn't  need  to 
knit  in  class  to  keep  himself  from 
sleeping.  There  is  such  an  interest- 
ing conglomeration  of  people  sitting 
or  lying  there  before  him.  There  are 
all  sizes,  shapes,  forms  and  fashions  ; 
and  he  wonders  how  they  got  there 
and  what  they  are  thinking  about  and 
where  they  are  headed. 


On  this  side  there  is  a  student  who 
gives  out  his  opinions  freely  and 
brings  up  any  outside  material  that 
he  happens  to  encounter,  hoping  to 
avoid  specific  fact  questions  that 
might  be  asked.  Here  is  another 
who  challenges  the  opinion  advanced 
on  any  controversial  issue.  He  is 
always  to  be  found  attached  to  His 
Majesty's  loquacious  opposition.  He 
is  obstreperously,  if  not  constitution- 
ally, opposed  to  everything. 

There  is  another  who  strives  subtly 
to  lead  the  Professor  away  from  the 
subject  of  the  lesson.  His  efforts 
are  frequently  cheered  on  by  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  who 
adopt  an  air  of  smug  superiority  as 
they  seem  to  be  thinking,  "Aren't  we 
smart ;  we're  talking  about  something 
we  aren't  supposed  to  be  discussing. 
We  know  it ;  but  that  absent-minded 
Professor  is  so  slow  that  he  doesn't 
realize  it."     Don't  be  too  sure  .  .   . 

There  must  always  be  one  in  every 
class  who  insists  on  reading  the  text 
and  correcting  the  Professor,  espe- 
cially on  minutiae.  There  is  the 
habitual  late-comer  who  always  sits 
on  the  other  side  of  the  classroom. 
Quizzes  never  come  on  the  right  day 
for  this  one,  and  that  one  has  lost 
his  textbook.  Then  there  are  those 
who  come  and  want  to  know  how 
they  can  improve  their  grades.  They 
are  looking  for  some  specific  formu- 
la which  they  can  substitute  for  more 
careful  reading  and  hard  work.  They 
never  seem  to  anticipate  that  the  cor- 
rect answer  to  this  question  in  most 
cases  is,  "Work  harder."  And  then 
there  is  the  young  lady  who  knits. 

If  some  students  think  that  some 
lectures  are  dry,  they  ought  to  lis- 
ten to  the  answers  to  some  questions. 
When  a  student  starts  beating  round 
the  bush,  there  is  as  much  yawning  as 
when  a  professor  drones  away.  There 
are  always  those  who  miss  the  point 
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of  the  question,  or  who  just  bring 
up  irrelevant  material  generally. 
Sometimes  the  Professor  feels  that 
it  is  much  easier  both  on  himself  and 
the  class  to  proceed  with  the  explana- 
tions himself.  It  is  when  these  slow 
or  long-winded  or  irrelevant  answers 
become  prolonged  that  the  Professor 
should  be  able  to  reach  for  his  knit- 
ting. 

The  compensations  for  these  dull 
moments  come  when  some  of  the 
juvenile  acts  are  put  on.  It  is  hum- 
orous to  see  a  big  strapping  grown 
man  punch  his  next-door  neighbor  in 
the  short-ribs.  It  becomes  much 
more  so  to  hear  his  nervous  giggle 
and  see  his  scarlet  complexion  when 
the  Professor  scowls  at  him  as  an 
impending  silence  falls  over  the  room. 

College  men  and  women  must  have 
their  fun ;  so  there  is  occasionally 
some  tripping  or  pushing  as  a  late- 
comer tries  to  edge  his  way  over  a 
row  of  people  already  seated.  Some- 
times there  is  some  tipping  of  lean- 
ing chairs ;  and  once  in  a  great  while 
there  is  the  snatching  of  some  help- 
less girl's  glove.  How  can  a  Profes- 
sor doze  where  men  are  such  men  ? 

In  fact,  the  wonder  is  that  the  Pro- 
fessor can  sleep  even  at  night  after 
the  day's  work  is  done,  and  the  deeper 
implications  crowd  in  upon  him.  Lack 
of  interest,  complacency,  slovenly 
scholarship,  childishness,  medieval 
ideas,  smugness — these  characteris- 
tics, standing  out  like  so  many  sore 
thumbs  on  students,  are  not  condu- 
cive to  sleep  in  the  young  and  ideal- 
istic Professor. 

New  ideas  should  awaken  in  youth 
the  fires  of  reform  and  social  consci- 
ence. It  is  natural  that  age  and  re- 
sponsibility bring  on  conservatism 
and  balance;  but  if  a  college  student 
is    an   old   mossback   at   the    age    of 


We  Want  Ydu! 

Quad  is  growing  up.  It  has  a  new 
cover,  five  new  pages,  a  national  ad. 
It  has  more  contributors,  more  pic- 
tures, more  style. 

You  know,  we  were  worried  about 
that  first  issue.  Not  so  much  that 
you  might  not  like  it  but  that  you 
just  might  not  pay  any  attention  to 
it  at  all.  We  wanted  a  "reaction". 
Well  we  got  one  ! 

That  reaction  just  rolled  in  like  a 
thunderstorm  in  summer  and  burst 
right  on  top  of  us.  Professors  took 
up  their  class  periods  to  praise  and 
denounce    Quad,    students    grouched 


eighteen,  it  is  possible  that  the  con- 
servatism of  his  maturity  may  carry 
him  back  to  the  days  of  feudalism. 

Some  may  view  with  alarm  the 
radical  tendencies  of  many  of  our  col- 
lege students.  They  may  fear  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  loyalty  to  the 
status  quo  among  the  young.  A  few 
days  facing  college  classes  might  as- 
sure them  that  no  Armistice  Day 
riots  will  be  led  by  college  youth 
in  America.  Some  close  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  new  ideas  as  though  they 
were  poison ;  while  some  protest 
against  the  surge  of  events — inevita- 


ble change — with  a  lack  of  reality 
that  bespeaks  senility  rather  than 
youth.  The  wonder  is  not  that  they 
are  so  radical ;  it  is  that  they  are  the 
followers  of  eighteenth  century  econ- 
omists and  political  thinkers,  and  that 
they  do  not  realize  that  the  Civil  War 
is  over. 

In  Dickens'  A  Talc  of  Tu<o  Cities 
the  old  women  of  Paris  complacent- 
ly knitted.  They  didn't  even  drop  a 
stitch  while  men  "sneezed  into  the 
basket"  under  the  knife  of  the  guillo- 
tine— and  a  world  was  being 
changed ! 


Wake  up  students !  says  Professor  Ward. 


over  it  in  the  stalls  of  the  bookstore, 
even  the  administration  had  a  con- 
ference about  it. 

News  of  the  magazine  leaked  off 
the  Hilltop  and  we  got  some  press 
notices.  Quad  was  "a  mark  of  ma- 
turity", it  was  "swellegant",  it  was 
"earnest"  and  "get-up-and-go"  and 
"progressive". 

There  was  a  reaction  all  right  and 
we  were  happy. 

We  didn't  expect  everybody  to  like 
everything,  we  didn't  want  all  sugar 
and  no  salt.  We  tried  to  be  modest 
about  the  sugar  and  earnest  about  the 
salt. 

We    changed   it    around    like    you 


said.  We  put  more  humor  in  it  and 
more  Hilltoppers  in  it.  We  worked 
hard  on  it  and  we  aim  to  please.  Now 
there's  one  thing  we'd  like  to  change. 

The  other  day  a  student  asked  tim- 
idly, 

"Can  anybody  write  for  Quad?" 

If  people  keep  asking  that  question, 
there'll  be  posters  on  the  campus 
pointing  long  fingers  at  everybody 
and  saying  "We  want  you  to  write 
for  Quad."  Because  if  you  don't,  we 
don't  know  who  will. 

In  the  first  issue  we  said  .  .  .  "help 
us  .  .  .  use  us  .  .  .  this  is  your  sayso." 

Well,  the  offer's  still  open. 

—V.  V. 
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THE  GIFT  DF  ABRAHAM 


The  sun  had  gone  down.  The  traf- 
fic of  the  city  streets  was  thinning, 
and  everybody  was  hurrying  home 
for  the  night.  Everybody  except  the 
few  stragglers  who  were  always  to  be 
found  wandering  up  and  down  the 
streets  without  any  place  to  go.  Some 
were  old,  some  youthful,  some  men, 
and  some  women ;  but  all  were  like 
shadows  that  come  alive  only  when 
the  sun  went  down,  and  the  lights 
came  on. 

Just  beneath  the  arc-light  on  the 
corner  of  Twenty-Second  and  Pen 
Ave.,  sat  old  Jules  Varner,  with  his 
peanut-boiler  steaming  at  his  side. 
At  a  distance  he  looked  like  a  black 
silhouette  cut  out  and  placed  immov- 
ably on  the  stone  wall  that  edged  off 
the  lawn  of  the  First  Church.  The 
crown  of  his  hat  was  pushed  down 
to  a  peculiar  straight  angle  on  his 
head,  and  the  coarse  black  profile 
with  the  drooping  eyes,  and  protrud- 
ing lips,  gave  to  his  face  a  bit  of  sad 
humor,  as  if  he  were  asleep  on  the 
job. 

Every  breeze  would  whirl  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  in  little  gusts  against 
his  pitted  cheeks,  and  cause  his  eyes 
to  blink  lazily.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  motion  in  his  body,  but  as  one 
drew  nearer  a  slight  movement  of  the 
old  Negro's  lips  could  be  seen,  as 
though  he  were  mumbling.  His  head 
hung  forward,  and  his  voice  would 
come  and  go  incoherently  as  he  mum- 
bled. His  words  would  rise  and  fall 
to  a  strange  sound  that  at  times  was 
musical,  like  the  monotonous  rhythm 
of  tom-toms,  accented  at  intervals  by 
the  rise  of  an  audible  word. 

Everyone  who  passed  only  glanced 
at  the  old  Negro,  his  market  basket 
filled  with  brown  paper  bags  of  pea- 
nuts close  to  his  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  his  crutch,  for  his  left  leg  was 
off  at  the  knee.  He  had  become 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  every  person 


that  lived  in  the  city,  or  walked  on 
that  street  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night ;  almost  a  part  of  the  stone  wall 
it  seemed.  For  fifteen  years  Jules 
had  sat  on  that  same  corner,  in  that 
same  spot,  and  sold  peanuts.  The  few 
sacks  he  sold  through  the  day  were 
always  bought  by  regular  customers 
who  stopped  on  the  way  to  or  from 
work.  At  night,  however,  he  was 
never  able  to  sell  even  one  bag,  yet 
there  he  sat  into  the  late  hours  of  the 
night,  mumbling. 

It  was  one  Saturday  evening,  just 
about  six  o'clock.  Jules  sat  at  his 
regular  place  with  his  basket  of  pea- 
nuts at  his  side.  It  was  full  as  usual. 
As  his  head  drooped  he  could  see  the 
feet  of  the  people  passing  in  front  of 
him.  Occasionally  a  voice  would  call 
to  him  in  passing,  "How's  everything, 
Jules?" 

Jules  would  always  raise  his  head 
in  time  to  see  the  back  of  the  person 
who  had  called,  but  he  would  mumble 
his  reply.  Then  he  would  lower  his 
head  again  and  start  his  incessant 
mumbling,  that  was  a  kind  of  mystic 
undertone  to  the  dying  noise  of  the 
traffic. 

"Peanuts,  peanuts — I  got  dese  pea- 
nuts— O,  cle  judgment  day — de  good 
Lawd  Jesus,  — peanuts — old  Abra- 
ham on  de  mountain  .  .  .  and  poh 
little  Isaac  boy,  — peanuts — Abraham 
and  Isaac  way  up  on  de  mountain, — 
peanuts — peanuts — peanuts — " 

This  was  how  Jules  sounded  to 
anyone  passing  by ;  incoherent,  piti- 
ful, and  insane.  As  his  voice  died  to 
a  mumble  again,  he  heard  a  faint  rat- 
tling of  paper  at  his  side,  and  turned 
in  time  to  see  a  small  dirty  hand  slip- 
ping a  bag  of  peanuts  from  his  bas- 
ket. Jules  became  all  violence,  hol- 
lered at  the  ragamuffin  who  was 
stealing  the  peanuts.  He  had  slipped 
up  on  the  grass  behind  Jules. 

The    boy    snatched    the    bag    and 


started  to  run,  but  Jules,  with  surpris- 
ing alertness,  grabbed  his  crutch  and 
thrust  the  fork-end  at  the  boy's  feet. 
He  was  hollering  furiously  at  the  boy. 
"Gimme  dese  peanuts,  .  .  .  yoh  can't 
steal  my  peanuts,"  his  husky  voice 
cried. 

The  ragamuffin  hadn't  run  three 
steps  when  Jule's  crutch  caught  his 
ankle  and  tripped  him.  Jules  jerked 
the  crutch  madly  as  if  to  pull  the  boy 
back.  He  felt  the  crutch  twist  in  his 
hand,  and  in  that  instant  saw  the  fear- 
ful look  on  the  boy's  pale  face  as  he 
pitched  headfirst  off  the  wall.  The 
crutch  was  jerked  out  of  Jule's  hand 
as  the  boy  fell  to  the  sidewalk.  He 
heard  the  thud  of  the  boy's  body  as 
it  struck  the  sidewalk.  Jules  stared 
blankly  at  the  form  sprawled  in  front 
of  him.  He  saw  blood  trickle  from 
the  boy's  nose  on  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  his  arms  thrown  to  the  side  as 
though  he  were  asleep.  The  tousled 
hair  fell  over  his  eyes  in  clusters  of 
black,  and  the  skin  of  his  back  was 
bare  where  his  shirt  was  pulled  out 
of  his  trousers.  In  one  hand  was  the 
burst  bag,  with  peanuts  scattered  over 
the  sidewalk.  His  feet  were  bare,  the 
bottoms  of  them  crusted  and  black 
as  they  turned  up  in  front  of  Jules' 
eyes. 

Jules  sat  motionless,  staring  at  the 
small  form  of  the  boy.  His  eyes 
seemed  fixed,  waiting,  staring,  anx- 
ious for  some  movement  of  the  small 
frame  ;  but  none  came. 

By  this  time  a  small  crowd  had 
gathered  around  the  boy,  and  were 
talking  quite  insensibly  to  Jules.  He 
couldn't  understand  what  they  were 
saying,  but  saw  all  eyes  were  on  him. 
A  girl  ran  across  the  street  to  the 
drug-store  to  call  the  ambulance,  and 
cries  of,  "Call  the  police,  call  the  po- 
lice," were  shouted  after  her.  A 
young  man  with  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand  came  up  to  Jules.     He  held  the 
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paper  rolled  tightly  in  his  fist.  His 
face  was  grim,  and  severe  as  he  stood 
looking  down  at  Jules. 

"Did  you  do  this?"  he  asked 
sharply. 

Jules  didn't  seem  to  hear,  but  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  boy.  The  man 
waited  for  an  answer  impatiently, 
and  when  he  received  none,  struck 
Jules  a  sharp  blow  across  the  face 
with  the  rolled  paper.  "Answer  me," 
he  said  commandingly. 

The  blow  seemed  to  arouse  Jules 
from  a  sleep,  and  he  rolled  his  liquid 
yellow  eyes  up  to  the  man.  They 
were  redveined.  He  looked  blankly 
at  the  man  without  answering.  The 
man  tightened  his  fist  around  the  pa- 
per to  strike  Jules  again,  when  a  voice 
behind  him  cautioned.  "Come  on 
buddy,  we'll  attend  to  this,"  it  said. 

The  man  turned  quickly  to  see  a 
heavy-set  officer  standing  behind 
him.  The  man  immediately  stepped 
back,  swearing,  and  talking  rapidly. 
"This  here  nigger" — he  pointed  to 
Jules  with  the  paper — "knocked  him 
right  off  the  wall.  All  for  a  bag  of 
peanuts.     Why  this  here  nigger — " 

The  officer  broke  in  on  him  before 
he  could  finish:  "Calm  down  buddy. 
I  told  you  we'd  handle  this,"  he  said. 
He  turned  to  his  partner  who  was 
bending  over  the  boy.  The  crowd 
was  gathered  close  around  the  offi- 
cer, waiting,  anxious  to  find  out. 
Finally  the  officer  raised  himself 
slowly  and  looked  over  to  his  friend. 

"The  kid's  dead,"  he  said  flatly. 

That  started  the  crowd  to  jabbering 
and  looking  at  Jules,  who  still  sat 
motionless. 

"He  done  it,"  said  a  child's  voice. 

"Ought  to  hang  him,"  came  the  dry 
voice  of  an  old  man. 

"That's  old  Jules  Varner"  a  little 
girl  spoke  up. 

"A  nigger  can  do  anything  now-a- 
days,"  said  the  man  with  the  paper. 

"Aughta  .  .  ." 

The  officer  interrupted  him  again. 
"You  people  break  it  up,  move  back, 
scatter  out.  That's  it.  It's  all  over 
now,"  he  said,  as  he  motioned  them 
back  with  his  hand. 

The  other  officer  started  moving 
among  them,  gesturing  with  his 
hands. 

"You  heard  him.  Come  on,  break 
it  up,"  he  said  gruffly. 

One  at  a  time  the  people  left,  still 
jabbering  as  they  went.  After  a  while 
all  were  gone  except  one  or  two  with 


nothing  to  do,  who  hung  around  at  a 
distance,  eager  to  see  the  last. 

The  ambulance  drove  up  and  two 
boys  dressed  in  white  uniforms  got 
out.  They  hesitated  a  moment,  look- 
ing at  the  body  on  the  sidewalk,  then 
with  mechanical  deftness  began  draw- 
ing the  stretcher  from  the  back  of  the 
ambulance.  With  an  air  of  noncha- 
lant self-assurance  they  rolled  the 
bruised  form  of  the  little  boy  on  to 
the  stretcher.  "Who  is  he?"  one  of 
them  asked. 

The  smallest  policeman  walked  over 
where  they  were  holding  the  stretcher. 

"Isaac  something  or  other,  I've  for- 
got. One  of  the  Eighth  Avenue 
tribe.  I  knew  he'd  come  to  this.  This 
ain't  the  first  time,"  he  said  dryly. 
He  turned  to  his  friend  who  was 
standing  in  front  of  Jules,  question- 
ing him.  "Hey  Bill,"  he  called, 
'"what's  the  kid's  name,  his  last 
name  ?" 

Bill  thought  for  a  minute.  "Don't 
that  beat  it.  I've  forgotten  already," 
he  answered  slowly.  "It's  okeh,  take 
him  on.  I  know  where  he  lives."  He 
motioned  to  the  boys. 

They  shoved  the  lifeless  form  on  to 
the  iron  rollers  until  it  disappeared 
into  the  dark  interior  of  the  ambu- 
lance. Then  they  locked  the  door, 
got  in  the  front  and  drove  off,  lustily 
grinding  the  siren  as  they  went. 

Bill,  the  policeman  who  was  trying 
to  question  Jules  was  having  no  luck. 
He  stood  with  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
and  a  disgusted  look  on  his  face.  He 
turned  to  his  friend.  "I  can't  get  a 
damn  thing  out  of  him,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. "Keeps  mumbling  all  the 
time." 


J'iriviQ  S^aviad 
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Guns  spat — 
That's  that. 

— Tommy  Ryan 


"He's  crazy  as  a  bug.  I  thought 
you  knew,"  said  his  friend. 

"I  see  he  is,"  Bill  answered. 

"Yeh." 

"What  we  going  to  do  with  him?" 
Bill  asked. 

"What  you  think?  He's  crazy 
ain't  he?" 

"Sure,  he's  crazy  all  right." 

"Write  up  the  report.  That's  all 
we  can  do,"  said  the  small  officer. 

"Sure,"  said  Bill,  "that's  all  we  can 
do." 

Bill  took  out  his  pencil  and  scrib- 
bled something  in  a  small  notebook, 
then  put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  turned 
to  his  friend  who  was  getting  in  the 
police  car.  "Better  tell  the  kid's  fam- 
ily, I  guess.  That's  the  hell  of  it,"  he 
sighed. 

The  two  men  got  in  the  car  and 
drove  off,  leaving  old  Jules  sitting  on 
the  stone  wall,  mumbling,  and  staring 
fixedly  at  the  red  spot  on  the  side- 
walk. 

Over  a  year's  time  things  haven't 
changed  much  for  Jules.  He  still  sits 
on  the  same  corner,  at  the  same  spot 
on  the  stone  wall,  with  little  gusts  of 
steam  still  playing  about  his  face. 

But  one  thing  has  changed.  The 
church  officials  have  been  kicking 
quite  a  lot  lately  about  the  big  black 
spot  on  the  wall,  where  Jules  burns 
a  sack  of  peanuts  every  night.  He 
has  been  doing  this  for  a  year,  and 
nothing  they  say  will  stop  him.  He 
still  mumbles  and  burns  a  bag  every 
night.  The  church  officials  say  that 
besides  ruining  the  beauty  of  the  wall 
it  is  an  old  heathen  custom  to  burn 
sacrifices. 

Anyway,  old  Jules  still  does.  And 
every  night,  anyone  passing  by  can 
easily  hear  what  Jules  is  mumbling 
as  he  burns  the  peanuts.  His  voice 
is  always  clear,  rising  and  falling 
with  that  strange  rhythm.  His  head 
hangs  forward,  and  his  eyes  stare 
steadily  at  the  sidewalk.  Through 
the  din  of  the  traffic  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night,  if  you  walk  by  where 
old  Jules  is  sitting,  you  can  hear  him 
mumbling — 

"I  hear  de  voice  of  de  angel  calling, 
O,  l'lil  Isaac,  O,  l'lil  Isaac, 
I  hear  de  voice  of  de  angel  calling, 
O,  l'il  Isaac  boy — " 
Over    and   over   these    words    run 
through  your  head,  and  you  soon  have 
to  pass  on,  or  you'll  be  crazy  too. 
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We  Try  A  PLAN 


By  Sammy  Pruett 


I  can  write  about  this  intra-mural 
program  as  a  skeptic ;  or  rather  as  a 
partial  skeptic  now,  because  it  seems 
as  if  it  may  be  working.  You  can 
look  in  Munger  Bowl  any  afternoon 
and,  weather  permitting,  somebody 
will  be  playing  something.  And  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  look  inside  the 
Student  Activities  Building  or  intra- 
mural office  and  see  the  number  play- 
ing ping-pong  or  romping  on  the  in- 
door badminton  court. 

But  that  sounds  like  the  way  it  has 
been  written  about  already.  "Just 
look  at  the  number  of  people  taking 
part  in  the  intra-mural  program,"  you 
have  read  and  heard,  and  maybe  you 
sneered  a  little.  Maybe  you  won- 
dered if  that  wasn't  lowering  the  idea 
of  sports  a  little — bringing  the  games 
down  to  the  level  of  the  average  par- 
ticipant instead  of  setting  a  rather 
high  standard  of  play  by  some  chosen 
few  and  only  letting  the  best  take  part. 

The  old  way  would  exclude  a  great 
many  people  from  taking  part  to  any 
marked  extent  in  organized  athletics, 
even  if  it  did  produce  teams  that 
would  do  better  in  competition.  But 
does  it  make  any  difference  if  a  large 
number  is  excluded?  By  what  right 
does  the  mass  of  the  student  body 
participate  in  sports?  It  gives  them 
more  for  their  money,  surely,  but 
shouldn't  they  keep  their  money  and 
apply  it  elsewhere?  Maybe  people 
don't  have  the  right  to  do  anything 
they  can't  do  well,  anyway,  and 
maybe  they  shouldn't  use  athletics  as 
they  are  being  used — making  of  them 
a  means  rather  than  an  end. 

What  do  people  want?  Do  you 
like  to  see  a  venture,  any  venture, 
run  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
whose  chief  claim  to  taking  part  in 
the  running  isn't  necessarily  a  talent 
for  running,  but  who  take  part  in  the 
running  because  it  is  their  "right?" 
Or  do  you  like  to  see  a  venture,  still 


just  any  venture,  run  by  the  minority 
who  could  best  run  it,  with  the  ma- 
jority looking  on?  Do  you  like  in 
your  athletics,  smoothness,  team  play, 
and  just  good  teams  in  general,  or 
do  you  like  majority  participation  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  sport  being  played 
well  ? 

I  believe  sports — games  and  ath- 
letic contests  well  played — are  an 
ideal  with  some,  and  that  these  like 
to  see  the  trial  of  skill  between  two 
teams  conducted  on  a  truly  competi- 
tive basis.  I  believe  some  hold  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  desecration  of  the 
sporting  ideal  to  see  games  played  be- 
tween two  fine  teams  with  the  move- 
ments well  executed  and  then  view  the 
same  sport  played  between  teams  that 
are  only  playing  it  because  of  the 
right  they  have  to  engage  in  games. 

The  "horse-pitching"   contests  are 


.  with  Natatorium" 


a  far  cry  from  the  Panther  football 
games.  No,  we  never  had  a  Rose 
Bowl  team.  We  never  were  even  sent 
any  "feelers"  for  the  Gravy  Bowl 
game.  But  the  Panthers,  from  the 
formation  of  the  Dixie  Conference 
in  1932  until  her  withdrawal  after 
the  1939  season — eight  years  of  com- 
petition— won  the  conference  football 
title  three  times.  And  the  Dixie  Loop 
had  eight  other  teams  in  it.  It  was 
when  we  played  out  of  our  circuit, 
usually,  that  we  got  our  pants  beaten 
off.  Sometimes  brother  teams  licked 
us  unmercifully  but  we  administered 
a  few  thorough  beatings  to  others  in 
the  conference. 

Football  is  really  a  fine  game,  but 
maybe  it  isn't  worth  the  price,  from 
several  angles.  A  year  or  so  ago  if 
anybody  had  to  spend  an  afternoon 
on  the  campus  in  other  modes  of  pur- 
suing happiness  than  studying,  well, 
there  was  the  bookstore,  a  prime  spot 
for  lounging  and  polishing  Deacon's 
chairs  and  the  seat  of  your  pants ; 
there  was  the  Panther  football  prac- 
tice you  could  watch ;  there  was  a  lot 
of  grass  to  sit  on,  or  as  a  last  resort 
you  could  leave  this  soul-satisfying 
campus  and  go  home  somewhere  in 
the  city.  This  last  resort  was  the 
first  one  turned  to  after  a  few  times 
of  trying  to  fill  up  an  afternoon  on 
Southern's  empty  campus.  There  just 
wasn't  anything  here.  Plenty  of  stu- 
dents wanted  to  drum  up  a  little 
school  spirit.  But  this  school  spirit  is 
funny ;  it  comes  before  the  drum- 
ming. 

Now,  aside  from  the  accursed 
afternoon  classes,  the  intra-mural 
program  steps  in  and  does  very  well 
in  the  way  of  filling  an  afternoon. 
In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  a  decision 
between  attending  class  and  making 
that  game,  a  lot  of  times  the  profes- 
sor and  not  the  referee  comes  up 
short-handed.    But  I  believe  that's  all 
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right,  because  the  ones  who  take  part 
in  the  program  are  getting  something 
they  have  never  gotten  up  here  be- 
fore. It's  a  satisfying  feeling  to  sit 
in  class  with  somebody,  maybe  study 
a  little  with  the  same  person,  and  then 
go  out  and  play  with  him.  Just  play, 
if  it's  nothing  more  than  throwing 
the  football  around,  only  the  two  of 
you.  And  now  you  feel  like  you're 
not  intruding  when  you  toss  a  foot- 
ball around  on  the  field. 

An  intra-mural  setup  has  to  take  a 
lot  of  kidding  when  it  follows  a  pro- 
gram of  inter-collegiate  sports,  as  this 
one  has  taken  and  still  is  getting, 
though  not  quite  so  much  as  at  first. 

It's  hard  to  accustom  yourself  to 
an  intra-mural  program  after  a  few 
years  of  inter-collegiate  sports ;  not 
necessarily  hard,  but  it  does  require 
a  change  in  attitude.  You  have  to 
decide  that  you're  playing  the  sport 
now  for  a  different  reason ;  that  you 
aren't  trying  to  put  the  emphasis  on 
an  impregnable  defense  and  a  high- 
scoring  offense.  And  you  have  to 
decide  that  the  prime  reason  for 
playing  is  not  to  lick  somebody  you 
never  saw  before  in  a  contest,  but  to 
play  more  with  people  you  know,  and 
to  get  more  people  to  playing,  to  ce- 
ment the  student  body  here  at  South- 
ern closely  together,  and  to  build  an 
atmosphere  here  that  is  different 
from  what  it  has  ever  been  before. 

You  have  to  limit  your  vision  if 
you  were  a  sports  man.  You  can't 
look  very  far  off  if  you  think  in  terms 
of  good  teams  and  scores  and  bone- 
crushing  tackles  and  hipper-dipper 
offenses.  But  that  "limit  your  vision" 
may  be  the  wrong  terminology.  Let's 
try  "lengthen  your  vision"  and  say 
that  to  get  along  with  an  intra-mural 
setup  you  have  to  look  a  long  way  off. 

The  intra-mural  program  now  in 
force  at  Birmingham- Southern  moved 
rather  slowly  at  first,  and  even  now 
I  can  see  that  it  could  be  more  inclu- 
sive. A  large  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  is  hanging  back,  not  taking  part 
and  therefore  acting  as  critics,  be- 
cause taking  part  in  intra-murals  is 
necessary  to  agreeing  with  them.  I 
believe  there  is  no  record  anywhere 
of  anything  ever  having  succeeded 
where  people  didn't  try  to  make  it 
succeed.  It  isn't  the  idea  alone  that 
succeeds  but  the  force  behind  the 
idea,  and  an  intra-mural  program  is 
no  exception. 


I  linger  on  a  strange  corner 

Where  I,  too,  am  a  stranger 

To  the  hurrying  hundreds  who  rush  by 

Like  frightened  rabbits 

Chased  by  the  hound  of  human  fate. 

And  here,  though  chained  to  a  ball 

Forged  by  unintimacy,  and  removable 

Only  with  the  melting  torch  of  association, 

Though  hampered  by  a  burden  so  constraining, 

I  am  able  to  creep  silently 

And  peek  over  the  soft  warm  shoulder  of  Humanity. 

I  study  the  movements  of  his  fingers 

As  he  struggles  desperately 

To  mold  a  perfect  model. 

Time  after  time  he  forms 

His  apparently  perfect,  soft  clay  figures, 

But  time  after  time  they  are  removed 

From  the  baking  furnace  of  human  experience 

Only  to  exhibit  a  gaping  flaw. 

One  by  one  they  pass  in  review — 

Shouting  their  defects  to  my  curious  eye. 

And  thus,  though  brushed  by  a  busy  multitude, 

I  am  surrounded  by  the  four  high  walls  of  unrecognition ; 

Though  I  am  unobserved,  I  may  look, 

And  thus  I  learn 

And  live. 

— Bob  Holmquist 


/ 


I    turned   the   blinds   upward   the   night   before 
So  the  dawn's  first  rays  wouldn't  wake  me. 
I  was  careful  to  twist  the  key  in  the  door 
So  benevolent  souls  wouldn't  shake  me. 
I  lay  me  down  for  a  nice  night  of  rest. 
And  my  dreams  were  simply  exotic — 
Until  I  dreamed  of  an  eight-thirty  class, 
Oh!    My  eight-thirty  class!    I'd  forgot  it. 
I  bounded  out  of  my  comfy  ole  bed 
And  gobbled  down  breakfast  in  hunks 
I  could  speed  up  my  "Betsy"  easy  enough 
Except  for  the  cops  and  the  bumps. 
Sheepishly,  sleepishly,  a  bit  mortified 
I  arrived,  but  the  class  door  was  shut. 
Bravely  opening  the  door,  I  peered  inside 
And  there  wasn't  one  soul.    A  Cut ! 

— Stephanie  Kilgore 
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IN  THE  TIME  DF  YDUR  LIVES 


By  Pauline  Thomas 


Slowly,  one  by  one,  hundreds  of 
flickering  lights  shining  from  the 
mountain  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
go  out.  A  lone  skyrocket  flares  up 
out  of  the  night  and  fades  back  into 
the  dark.  The  old  year,  like  a  strange 
symphony,  has  ended.  Its  dying  notes, 
like  those  of  a  half  cadence,  unwilling 
to  give  way  to  the  high  shrill  tones 
of  a  new  movement,  bring  back 
snatches  of  all  that  has  gone  before. 

1940,  a  year  of  events,  which, 
given  a  quick  turn  by  Fate,  have 
stunned  the  world  and  left  us  think- 
ing, "This  year,  1940,  we  have  seen 
history,  real  history".  Like  a  mis- 
chievous boy  out  to  play  pranks,  1940 
screamed  gleefully,  "You"d  better 
watch  me  !    I'm  up  to  tricks". 

What  has  it  all  meant  to  us  ? 

Somewhere  in  the  haze  of  all  this 
"history  in  the  making"  we  hear  the 
motto  of  William  Saroyan,  "In  the 
times  of  your  lives,  live.  .  .  . 

Somewhere  hundreds  of  white  sails 
on  regal  Lake  Michigan.  The  deep 
echo  of  Paul  Robeson's  voluminous 
voice  singing  "The  Ballad  For  Amer- 
icans". 


'Who 


are  you  >. 


Where  do  vou 


come  from?  .  .  .  What's  your  name, 
Mister?  .  .  .  You  who  call  yourself 
America.  .  .  .  What  is  America?" 

America,  wheat  fields  in  Kansas, 
colonial  homes  in  Natchez,  cotton  in 
Alabama.  America  bearing  wealth, 
beauty  and  culture. 

America  .  .  .  politicians  swapping 
heated  words  in  Congress  for  damp 
shirts  and  a  glass  of  cool  water. 
Florida's  Pepper,  Alabama's  Patrick- 
battle  America's  first  peace-time  mili- 
tary conscription  bill  with  fiery  Mar- 
cantonio,  stately  Senator  Norris, 
Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

America  .  .  .  fingers  pointing  to  the 
poor,  the  illiterate,  the  unemployed  in 
our  land.  Fingers  pointing  to  the  ex- 
ample of  France  as  a  warning. 


France,  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Greece,  Norway,  Finland,  Japan, 
China — Asia  and  Europe  at  war.  Sub- 
marines prowling  the  seas,  German 
tanks  crushing  the  powerful  Magi- 
not,  bombers  from  the  sky  obliterat- 
ing the  steeples  of  London  and  the 
English  countryside.  "RAF  Bombs 
Berlin",  blast  the  headlines,  "Greeks 
Turn  Back  Italians". 

Yesterday  we  read  in  our  news- 
papers, "800  Soldiers  Entrain  for 
Fort  Blanding".  "Sorry",  a  letter 
reads,  "I  can't  make  it  home.  I'm  in 
class  1-A,  reporting  for  duty  tomor- 
row." Tomorrow  you  will  learn  to 
drill.  You  will  have  two  blankets, 
two  cotton  shirts,  two  wool  shirts,  a 
water  kit,  steel  headgear,  a  parachute. 
Tomorrow — but  that  is  another  story. 

In  the  meantime  youth  speaks  its 
mind  while  its  elders  wonder  the  old 
question,  "What  is  becoming  of  our 
young  generation  ?".  Youth  meets  in 
in  the  rain  on  the  White  House  lawn 
and  asks  for  jobs  and  a  pay  check 
on  Saturday  night.  Youth  sends 
messages  of  sympathy  to  "the  be- 
leaguered youth  of  France,  England, 
China",  and  in  their  hearts  to  the 
youth  of  Germany  as  well.  Youth 
wonders  just  where  the  difference 
between  democracy  and  world  impe- 
rialism begins  and  ends. 

We  at  Birmingham- Southern  have 
felt  the  effects  of  this  year.  We  have 
felt  it  invade  our  classrooms,  our 
homes,  affect  our  friends  and  change 
our  thinking. 

In  our  chapel,  speakers  plead  for 
England.  Families  here  in  our  own 
city  plead  for  food. 

Last  Spring  a  group  of  English 
students  sat  huddled  on  the  floor  of 
a  library,  leaning  on  each  other's 
backs  and  shoulders,  listening  to  a 
gloomy  talk  about  the  future.  Those 
of  us  not  wanting  to  believe  what  we 


heard  looked  out  the  window  or  up  to 
a  picture  on  the  wall.  What  we  re- 
member from  that  talk  stands  out  like 
a  charred  black  tree  trunk,  reminding 
one  of  a  man  with  his  arms  cut  off. 

And  there  were  the  usual  bull  ses- 
sions —  provoking  discussions  of 
"What  I  expect  in  the  person  I  mar- 
ry", "What  will  become  of  us  with- 
out  football?"   "My    religion  is  this 

There  were  library  fines  and  the 
Dean's  List  and  "Confucius  Say". 
While  some  students  complained  of 
the  lack  of  school  spirit,  workmen 
on  the  campus  gradually  shaped  from 
brick  and  mortar  a  growing  image  of 
the  long-proposed,  much-discussed 
gymnasium.  Student  Night  parties 
were  tried ;  "Trial  by  Jury"  and  . 
"Night  Must  Fall"  were  lit  by  the 
footlights  and  received  their  applause 
from  the  dark  auditorium.  "Sadie 
Hawkins"  made  the  juniors  and  sen- 
iors wonder  what  they  could  sponsor 
which  would  rate  as  high  in  the  opin- 
ion of  students  and  professors  alike. 

But  underneath  the  frivolous  gay 
talk  all  through  last  year  and  now  is 
the  one  great  fear  that  this  thing 
called  war  will  come  to  America. 
Some  trust  makes  us  hope  that  it 
won't,  some  doubt  makes  us  afraid 
that  it  will. 

What  of  the  new  year?  Will  it 
see  war — the  brown  uniforms  and 
rhythmic  marching  of  thousands  of 
feet  and  more  guns  and  bullets  fash- 
ioned from  the  iron  and  steel  of  Red 
Mountain?  Will  it  see  peace — the 
farmer  plowing  his  land  and  the  stu- 
dent at  his  books  and  the  clerk  at 
his  desk  ?  There  is  no  answer  but  : 
that  of  the  people,  of  the  barber  and 
the  teacher,  of  The  butcher  and  the 
executive,  of  the  share-cropper  and 
the  movie  actor,  of  the  Poles,  the 
Germans,  the  Italians,  the  Negroes, 
the  Irish,  the  Swedes — the  Americans. 
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We  da  the  DIRTY  WORK 


By  Rebecca  Gray 


"Oh,  the  play  was  fair.  But  I 
think  Dorothy  was  miscast  as  that 
French  maid  ;  her  accent  smelled  Ala- 
bamian." 

"The  play?  Oh,  it  was  swell! 
Pete  just  stole  the  show — every  time 
he  walked  on  the  stage,  he  had  the 
audience  in  stitches." 

"They  were  a  little  slow  on  their 
cues  at  first,  and  the  first  act 
dragged.  Tom  saved  the  perform- 
ance, though;  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him  there  wouldn't  have  been  a  play 
at  all!" 

Almost  every  one  sees  the  pro- 
ductions put  on  by  the  Hilltop's  Col- 
lege Theatre,  and  they  all  feel  called 
upon  to  offer  congratulations  or 
damnations  to  the  actors.  Nobody 
stops  to  think  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Theatre  that  are  neces- 
sary for  a  finished  performance.  No- 
body stops  to  think  of  the  technical 
crew  working  feverishly  backstage. 
Nobody  even  bothers  to  read  their 
names,  printed  inconspicuously  on 
the  last  page  of  the  program.  No- 
body, except  perhaps  the  families 
of  the  crew,  who  have  come  to  see 
just  what  induced  their  offspring 
voluntarily  to  take  a  month's  exile 
from  the  family  hearth. 

Ordinarily,  the  stage-hands  don't 
mind.  They're  a  bunch  of  people 
belonging  to  that  outmoded  frater- 
nity of  those  who  work  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  it.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
get  a  bit  peeved  with  the  thankless- 
ness  of  their  job,  and  threaten  to  de- 
mand a  curtain  call  of  their  own,  to 
the  tune  of : 

"We  are  the  stage-hands 

And  don't  you  forget  it. 

We  do  the  dirty  work 

Without  any  credit." 
You've     all     seen     them — they're 
those  disreputable-looking  boys  who 
seem  to   be   a  cross   between   some- 


body's yard-man  and  a  Russian  refu- 
gee— dirty  blue  jeans  tied  on  with  a 
length  of  rope ;  nondescript  shirts ; 
filthy  sneakers  ;  and  general  dirt  of 
such  variety,  in  color  and  distribu- 
tion, that  it  would  put  a  Comanche  to 
shame.  And  the  girls  are  those  ex- 
tremely unprovocative  ones  wearing 
over-sized  overalls,  shiny  noses  and 
straggly  hair. 

They  run  all  over  the  campus  car- 
rying everything  from  a  paper  of 
safety  pins  to  several  step-ladders, 
but  most  of  their  activities  are  con- 
fined to  the  Studac  auditorium.  You 
know  them — they  are  the  people  who 


run  mechanical  saws  or  hammers 
while  you're  listening  to  Beethoven's 
Fifth  in  the  music  room  next  door,  or 
sling  paint  at  you  while  you're  try- 
ing to  pick  up  a  ifew  intramural 
points  in  badminton  or  pingpong. 

One  watches  these  strangely  as- 
sorted individuals  wander  about  in 
the  maze  of  backstage  preparation 
for  a  play,  and  wonders  how  the  pro- 
duction ever  does  become  organized. 
Well,  here's  how  it's  done.  After  the 
try-outs  are  over,  and  Mr.  Ab  has 
finally  decided  on  the  cast  for  the 
play,  Pete  Tankersley  and  Robert 
Burr,  co-art  directors,  put  their  heads 


Doing  the  dirty  work 


ir 


together  (not  literally)  and  draw  up 
innumerable  prospectuses  of  the  set 
for  the  Lord  and  Master  to  consider. 

When  he  finds  one  suitable  to  the 
College  Theatre,  from  all  stand- 
points, the  back-stage  grind  begins. 
First  of  all,  the  flats  must  be  built. 
A  flat  is  simply  a  lumber  framework 
with  canvas  stretched  over  it.  These 
flats  are  pieced  together  like  an  over- 
grown Chinese  puzzle  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  the  scene 
takes  place.  Needless  to  say,  these 
flats  must  be  of  the  same  general 
height. 

There  was  the  time,  however,  when 
the  Theatre  was  in  its  infancy,  when 
Robert  Green,  who  is  stage  manager 
and  the  envy  of  his  colleagues  for 
being  the  most  disreputable-looking 
of  the  whole  disreputable-looking 
group,  built  a  flat  three  inches  short. 
When  the  play  went  on,  there  was 
a  peculiar  air-vent  in  the  room  that 
no  one  could  account  for. 

Next  the  flats  are  set  up  in  posi- 
tion and  braced  with  a  lot  of  long, 
thin  props,  known  as  "stage  braces." 
The  "hams",  as  the  stage  crew  af- 
fectionately call  the  actors,  usually 
think  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
braces  is  to  be  used  as  coat-racks  or 
that  the  stage  crew  deliberately  set 
the  braces  up  as  barriers  in  the  eques- 
trienesque  handicap  that  goes  on 
every  time  an  actor  has  to  make  an 
entrance. 

To  overcome  the  confusion,  the 
flats  are  nailed  to  the  floor.  Other- 
wise, the  walls  of  the  room  reel 
drunkenly  each  time  an  actor  miscal- 
culates the  position  of  a  door,  or 
leans  too  languidly  against  the  man- 
tle. 

Sometimes,  even  these  precautions 
are  not  enough.  Last  year,  a  coed 
had  a  role  that  consisted  chiefly  of 
dashing  madly  across  the  stage, 
screaming  "Yoo-hoo!!!"  at  the  top 
of  her  lungs.  The  crew  sat  back- 
stage and  prayerfully  closed  their 
eyes ;  the  audience  sat  out  front  and 
amazedly  opened  their  eyes — wonder- 
ing why  on  earth  the  College  Thea- 
tre wanted  to  give  a  play  with  an 
earthquake  in  it. 

The  painting  of  the  flats  comes 
next,  so  Tankersley  and  Burr  again 
put  their  heads  together  over  buckets 
of  brushes  and  calcimine  to  find  a 
color  that  suits  the  nature  of  the 
play,  that  will  show  up  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage under  the  lights,  that  will 
harmonize    with    the    furniture    and 


draperies,  that  won't  clash  with  any- 
one's costumes  or  coloring,  that — 
well,  you  can  see  what  a  hopeless  task 
it  is. 

There  are  two  bosses  in  the  Thea- 
tre, Mr.  Ab  and  Tommy  Ryan.  Mr. 
Ab  is  the  idol  of  the  Theatre  group, 
mainly  because  he  continually  com- 
mits that  unpardonable  professorial 
sin  of  treating  his  students  as  though 
they  were  human  beings.  It  always 
amazes  the  student  body  to  see  a  real, 
honest-to-gosh  professor  in  cover- 
alls, putting  aside  his  dignity  to  do 
manual  labor.  He's  an  easy  boss  to 
work  for.  He  always  says,  "I  don't 
know.     You'd  better  ask  Tommy." 

Mr.  Ryan  is  usually  pointed  out 
as,  "Oh,  you  know  Tommy ;  he  al- 
ways looks  as  though  he's  just  taken 
a  bath" — even  though  he  works  on 
the  stage.  Tommy's  made  a  hobby 
of  back-stage  work  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  he  knows  his  theatre  back- 
wards and  forwards.  His  is  always 
the  last  word  in  any  decision  that 
must  be  made.  But  he's  an  easy  boss 
to  work  for,  too.  He  always  says, 
"I  don't  know.  You'd  better  ask  Mr. 
Ab." 

Then  the  stage  must  be  set.  So- 
rority rooms  and  homes  are  depleted 
of  furniture  and  draperies,  and  an- 
tique shops  are  ransacked  for  any- 
thing from  a  petrified  fish  to  an  au- 
thentic Velasquez.  Often,  whole 
scenes  hinge  on  the  right  properties. 
Almeta  Anderson,  chairman  of  prop- 
erties par  excellence,  sits  backstage 
during  the  performance,  and  doles 
out  the  proper  props  to  the  "hams" 
at  the  proper  time.  There's  been  some 
speculation  as  to  what  the  outcome 
would  be  if  she  slipped  up  and  hand- 
ed an  actor  a  suitcase  when  he  should 
be  reading  a  newspaper.  But  she 
never  misses. 

Lighting  is  about  the  biggest  prob- 
lem the  Theatre  has.  The  first  rule 
of  stage  lighting  is  that  it  should  al- 
ways have  some  apparent  source.  It 
looks  a  bit  odd  for  stage  left  to  be 
brilliantly  spotted  when  the  only  ex- 
cuse for  the  light  seems  to  be  a  stage 
right  lamp.  And  the  colors  of  the 
lights  must  be  carefully  considered : 
red  makes  the  actor's  costume  beau- 
tifully pink  and  rosy,  but  it  drains 
all  the  color  out  of  his  face;  yellow 
is  nice  in  a  jaundiced  sort  of  way; 
and  blue  makes  the  healthiest  of 
"hams"  look  like  a  cadaver.  These 
colors  have  to  be  painstakingly  blend- 
ed for  the  proper  natural  effect. 


The  spots  are  trained  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stage  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  plays'  action  takes  place, 
and  if  they  slip  out  of  position,  the 
actor  supposedly  has  enough  intelli- 
gence to  find  the  lighted  area,  and 
play  in  it.  Since  he  usually  doesn't, 
the  positions  of  the  lights  must  be 
tested  before  each  performance,  and 
it's  the  stage-hands'  duty  to  stand-in 
for  the  actor.  This  isn't  done  until 
a  few  minutes  before  the  play  goes 
on. 

Mr.  Abernethy's  motto  has  always 
been  "The  College  Theatre  curtain 
goes  up  on  time,  even  if  the  set  isn't 
built,"  so  it  shouldn't  be  too  surpris- 
ing if  the  curtain  was  pulled  prompt- 
ly at  8 :30  some  night  to  disclose 
Tommy  atop  a  stepladder,  focusing  a 
light  on  Evelyn  Curtis,  who's  striking 
a  dramatic  pose  in  coveralls.  In  fact, 
anything  that  happens  in  the  College 
Theatre  shouldn't  be  too  surprising. 

Book-holding  is  highly  important, 
and  Jenny  Webb  has  the  art  mas- 
tered to  perfection,  even  if  she  is  the 
Theatre's  biggest  liability.  Jenny  has 
the  expensive  habit  of  breaking  bor- 
rowed props,  and  she  cost  the  treas- 
ury the  total  of  almost  twenty  dol- 
lars during  the  last  season.  When 
book-holding  though,  she  follows  the 
lines  word  by  word,  until  she  knows 
the  entire  play  well  enough  to  put  on 
a  one-man  show.  She's  always  right 
there  to  cue  in  an  actor  when  his  be- 
fuddled brain  has  lost  track  of  the 
continuity  of  the  play  and  he  begins 
jumping  from  act  to  act  in  his 
speeches. 

On  the  night  of  the  performance, 
when  Mr.  Ab's  last-minute  instruc- 
tions have  been  given,  and  Tommy's 
last  "Thank  you !"  has  died  away,  the 
curtain  goes  up.  The  play  is  on.  The 
actors  have  the  stage  for  three  whole 
acts.  When  the  play  is  over,  the  ac- 
tors take  the  curtain  calls. 
*     *     * 

"The  stage-hands?  Oh,  you  mean 
those  whose  names  are  on  the  last 
page  of  the  program.  I  didn't  read 
them.  But  the  play  was  swell !  Pete 
just  stole  the  show — every  time  he 
walked  on  the  stage  he  had  the  au- 
dience in  stitches.  It  it  hadn't  been 
for  him,  there  just  wouldn't  have 
been  a  play  at  all !" 
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Burned  Out 

Classic,  if  not  original,  is  the  line 
going  the  rounds  as  the  reason  for 
that  unhealthy,  middle-of-January 
look  on  Hilltop  faces. 

"What's  the  matter?  Oh,  I've  just 
been  burning  the  midnight  oil  at  both 
ends." 


t. 


Feverish  Writer 

Joe  Harris,  a  senior  at  Southern, 
is  one  of  those  persons  with  writing 
fever.  Already  he  has  passed  from 
Childers'  "Super"  writing  class  to 
Childers'  "Super-Duper"  writing 
class — days  and  hours  to  be  arranged. 
He  takes  his  writing  seriously,  as  all 
good  writers  do. 

Editor-Elect 

Sammy  Pruett,  known  as  "Sling- 
ing Sammy"  to  his  basketball  friends, 
recently  broke  into  front  page  col- 
lege news  by  being  elected  editor  of 
The  Hilltop  News.  Just  for  good 
measure  he  writes  for  the  Age-Herald 
in  his  spare  time. 

Red  Head 

Rebecca  Gray,  the  "cute  little  red 
head"  mentioned  in  "A  Howard  Man 
Looks  at  Southern"  of  this  issue,  is 
one  of  the  Hilltop's  most  experienced 
and  versatile  actresses.  A  Junior, 
she  spends  her  time  when  she  isn't 
wandering  around  the  stage  of  Stu- 
dac — writing  for  the  Hilltop  News 
and  consuming  gallons  of  coffee  in 
the  Bookstore.  She  played  the  lead 
in  this  year's  "Night  Must  Fall",  and 
carried  away  honors  in  two  of  last 
year's  productions.  If  necessary,  she 
can  shift  scenery  with  the  best  of 
stage  hands. 

Rhodes  Scholar 

Martin  Kruskopf.  class  of  37,  was 
editor  of  the  "Gold  and  Black"  his 
senior  year,  and  became  secretary  to 
Dr.  Hubert  Searcy,  president  of 
Huntingdon  College  after  his  gradu- 
ation. The  following  year,  he  won 
the  Southern  Division  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship to  Oxford  University,  and  will 
begin  his  study  in  England  "when 
the  war  is  over."  "J.  J." — short  for 
Jut- Jaw  to  his  intimates — writes  a  de- 
fense of  the  liberal  arts  college  in 
this  issue.  He  is  at  present  an  In- 
dustrial Engineer  with  the  T.C.I. 

Howard  Man 

Amasa  Windham,  playwright,  ac- 
tor, newspaperman,  graduated  from 
Howard  College  in  1934.  Since  then. 
he  has  thumbed  his  way  all  over  the 


country,  played  "stock"  with  road 
companies,  and  worked  for  a  time  in 
Hollywood.  Incidentally,  he  claims 
friendship  with  his  "Madeleine", 
along  with  scores  of  other  movie 
stars.  He  is  working  at  present  on 
the  copy  desk  at  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Tennis  Player 


John  Moriarty,  a  senior,  and  one  of 
the  12  selected  members  of  his  class 
participating  in  a  course  on  "The 
South  Today"  this  year,  is  secretary 
of  the  class  of  '41.  John,  who  played 
on  the  Hilltop  Tennis  Team  for  three 
years,  is  one  of  those  men  who  rarely 
does  any  talking  unless  he  has  some- 
thing worth  saying. 


Juggler 


A  dustmop.  a  psychology  book,  a 
husband,  a  job,  an  exam,  a  dinner 
part}' — Nell  Echols  Burks  juggles 
them  all  neatly  and  comes  out  right 
side  up  and  on  top ! 

A  senior,  Nell  migrated  to  the  Hill- 
top after  two  years  at  Agnes  Scott. 
In  this  short  time  she  has  made  the 
mark  of  Mortar  Board,  society  edi- 
tor of  the  Hilltop  News  and  college 
publicity     correspondent. 


'Jake" 


At  first  Hilltoppers  thought  he 
must  be  some  freshman  they  didn't 
know.  Then,  to  their  surprise,  there 
he  was  facing  the  history  class — Pro- 
fessor Judson  C.  ("Jake")  Ward, 
who  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  col- 
lege students  on  page  10. 

No  matter  what  he  thinks  of  them. 
Professor  Ward  is  the  students'  de- 
light. 
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Page-Bo 

Pauline  Thomas  wears  her  black 
hair  page-boy.  But  under  that  glam- 
orous headdress  is  a  brain  and  a  real 
concern  with  the  many  worries  of  the 
world.  She  is  a  junior  this  year  and 
is  president  of  the  League  for  Young 
Southerners. 

Her  column  "Student  Views"  in 
the  Hilltop  News  has  a  spicy  and 
unusual  tone  that  makes  for  really 
bia:-time  reading. 
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"SMOKING  THE  WAY  I  DO,  I  SURE  APPRECIATE  THOSE 


EXTRAS  IN  SLOW-BURNING  CAMELS; 

says  Bob  Fausel,  ace  Curtiss  test  pilot 


// 


A  PLANE  that's  never  been  off  the  ground  be- 
fore— never  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  flight. 
What  will  happen  in  that  first  power-dive? 
That's  the  test  pilot's  job... Bob  Fausel's  job... 
to  find  out.  It  takes  more  than  sheer  nerve  — it 
takes  extra  nerve . .  .  extra  skill  and  endurance. 
Bob  Fausel  has  those  extras  . .  .  gets  the  extras  in 
his  smoking,  too  . .  .  with  Camels.  He  says:  "That 
extra  flavor  in  a  Camel  always  hits  the  spot." 


TRYING  to  tear  a  plane  apart  in  mid-air  is  only  part  of  test  pilot  Bob 
Fausel's  job.  There  are  long  hours  of  engineering  conferences . . .  long 
hours  of  smoking.  "That's  where  Camel's  extra  mildness  and  extra  cool- 
ness are  so  important,"  explains  Bob  (center,  above).  "Camels  are  more 
than  mild  — they're  extra  mild  — easy  on  my  throat." 

Cigarettes  that  burn  fast  burn  hot.  Camel's  s-l-o-w  way  of  burning 
means  more  coolness,  of  course,  plus  freedom  from  the  irritating  qualities 
of  excess  heat.  Smoke  Camels  and  enjoy  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor— yes,  and  extra  smoking  (see  below, 
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•  In  recent  laboratory  tests,  Camels 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a  smoking 
plus  equal  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 


.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Sal 
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GETTHE  EXTRASlWITH  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS 

THE   CIGARETTE  OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 
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IN  A  CIGARETTE 


SMOKESthe  m/m/ 


THE  SMOKE  OF  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS  GIVES  YOU 

EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR,  AND 

LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  of  the 
,        largest-selling  cigarettes  tested-less 
than  any  of  them— according  to  indepen- 
dent scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


-*>Zy. 


By  burning  25% 
slower 

than  the  average  of  the  4 
other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— slower  than  any  of 
them— Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal,  on 
the  average,  to 
5  extra  smokes  per  pack! 


WHEN  you  get  right  down  to  it,  a 
cigarette  is  only  as  flavorful— only 
as  cool— only  as  mild— as  it  smokes.  The 
smoke's  the  thing! 

Obvious  — yes,  but  important  — all- 
important  because  what  you  get  in 
the  smoke  of  your  cigarette  depends  so 
much  on  the  way  your  cigarette  burns. 

Science  has  pointed  out  that  Camels 
are  definitely  slower-burning  (see  left). 
That  means  a  smoke  with  more  mildness, 
more  coolness,  and  more  flavor. 

Now  — Science  confirms  another  im- 
portant advantage  of  slower  burning . . . 
of  Camels. 

Less  nicotine— in  the  smoke!  Less  than 
any  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— 28%   less  than  the  average! 

Light  up  a  Camel ...  a  s-1-o-w-burning 
Camel .  . .  and  smoke  out  the  facts  for 
yourself.  The  smoke's  the  thing! 


'SMOKING  OUT"  THE  FACTS  about  nicotine. 
Experts,  chemists  analyze  the  smoke  of  5  of  the 
largest-selling  brands . . .  find  that  the  smoke  of 
slower -burning  Camels  contains  less  nicotine 
than  any  of  the  other  brands  tested. 
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THE  1941  COVER  GIRL— Miss  Martha  Ann  Paty.  For  a 
personality  sketch,  please  turn  to  page  11. 

*  * 

You  readers  who  bother  about  such  things  as  editorial  pages 
will  perhaps  be  interested  to  see  the  masthead  above.  A  number 
of  new  names  has  been  added  to  it,  for  Quad  now  has  a  staff. 

Working  on  the  last  issue,  the  Editors  suddenly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  staff  would  help  everyone  concerned :  It  would 
give  the  Editors  a  lift,  and  help  initiate  those  interested  persons 
into  the  mysteries  of  magazine  making. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  it's  all  about,  if  you  would  like  to 
help  present  Quad  to  the  campus,  let  us  know.  There  is  probably 
a  job  you  can  do. 

*  * 

In  a  few  weeks,  with  the  coming  of  the  Spring  Elections,  an 
amendment  to  the  school  constitution  will  be  placed  before  the 
student  body.  Passed,  it  will  make  Quad  a  permanent  publica- 
tion of  the  Hilltop. 

We  editors  started  with  a  lot  of  ideas,  a  lot  of  ideals  when 
we  emerged  with  our  first  Quad.  Some  of  these  have  been  ac- 
complished ;  some  are  still  just  ideas  and  ideals.  But  we'd  like 
to  have  a  chance  to  keep  on  trying. 

We  hope  you'll  vote  "yes." 

In  this  issue  .  .  . 

Assignment  for  Tomorrow Tom  Childs 

Two  on  a  Passport . Eugenia  Dabney 

The  Greeks  Have  a  Word A  Frat  Man  and  a  Co-ed 

Miss  Smith  and  the  Skyscrapers Pattie  Smith 

The  Fault  Is  Ours Erskine  Caldwell 

One  Nation,  Indivisible  ? Mark  Ethridge 

Pan-Americana:  A  Plan  For  Peace Emilio  Vargas 

Look  Alike  and  Like  It Ila  Glover 

Luck  for  the  Lady.— Patricia  Pittman 

Author  !     Author  ! The   Editors 
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A  student  talks  about  professors  .   .    .   aiid 
suggests  a  better  relationship  with  them 


Assignment  for  Tomorrow 


Turn  Childs 


The  other  day  I  sat  in  on  a  bull 
session. 

It  was  one  of  those  gatherings  in 
which  every  subject  from  last  week's 
dance  to  last  night's  bombing  was  dis- 
cussed. As  usual,  the  talk  soon  de- 
volved on  college — the  students,  the 
classes,  the  professors.  Also  as  usual, 
opinions  were  expressed  with  utmost 
candor  and  frankness. 

"Why  must  professors  be  so  darn 
formal  all  the  time  ?"  Bill  said.  "Why 
must  they  be  forever  on  their  acad- 
emic perch?" 

"I'd  like  to  know  the  answer  to 
that  one,  too,"  Ted  said.  "I  want  to 
know  my  professors  better  out  of 
class,  but  I  don't  feel  easy  around 
them." 

"They  are  always  on  their  profes- 
sional dignity,"  Dick  said.  "That 
scares  me  away  every  time." 

One  boy,  however,  defended  his 
professors.  "I  know  some  faculty 
men  on  the  campus  with  whom  I  feel 
absolutely  free,"  he  said. 

"Let's  check  on  it — with  just  how 
many  professors  do  you  have  an  in- 
formal relationship  ?" 

"Well,  I  could  name  five,"  Ted 
said. 

"Three,"  Joe  said. 

Another  boy  admitted  he  could  not 
count  one. 

And  there  are  78  professors  on 
Southern's  faculty ! 

When  I  left  the  bull  session,  I  was 
troubled.  It  wasn't  good  to  hear  Ted 
and  Dick  and  Bill  say  they  weren't 
satisfied  in  their  relations  with  their 
professors.     It  made  me  feel  uneasy. 

One  thing  we  did  agree  on :  We 
all  said — and  I  am  glad  to  repeat  it — 
that  there  is  not  a  finer  bunch  of  men 
and  women  anywhere  than  those  who 
teach  at  Birmingham-Southern.  They 
are  kind,  friendly,  interested  in  the 
problems  and  welfare  of  their  stu- 
dents.   They  know  their  subjects,  and 


teach  them  in  an  interesting  way. 
But,  after  all,  they  are  still  profes- 
sors. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  rela- 
tionship between  students  and  pro- 
fessors which,  while  declaring  them 
friends,  prevents  them  from  being 
comrades.  Everything  is  fine  so  long 
as  the  man  and  the  boy  stand  in  of- 
ficial college  capacity ;  it  is  only  when 
they  meet  on  a  par,  outside  of  class, 
that  their  relations  become  strained. 

So  far  as  students  are  concerned, 
nothing  would  please  them  better 
than  informality  with  their  profes- 
sors. They  would  like  to  play  golf 
with  them,  visit  them  in  their  homes. 
Most  of  all  they  would  like  to  talk 
with  them.  Students  would  like  that 
very  much — just  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  their  professors. 

I  clon't  mean  at  all  that  we  want 
to  intrude  on  the  private  life  of  any 
of  my  teachers.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  fine  if  now  and  then  a  bunch  of 
professors  and  students  could  sit 
down  and  have  a  bull  session,  ex- 
actly the  kind  that  students  themselves 
have. 

But  it  hardly  ever  happens.  Oh, 
they  meet  each  other  in  the  book- 
store, on  the  campus,  and  they  are 
cordial  and  friendly  with  each  other. 
They  sometimes  talk  in  a  casual  way. 
But  when  they  separate,  the  student 
often  feels,  "He's  certainly  a  strange 
person."  And  I  suspect  the  profes- 
sor shrugs  has  shoulders  and  says, 
"College  kids." 

I  think  the  uneasiness  that  exists 
between  professors  and  students  is 
not  hard  to  explain. 

Most  professors  preserve  a  cer- 
tain formality — almost  a  ritual  with 
many  of  them — when  they  are  in 
class.  Here  they  have,  authority,  here 
they  are  master.  The  student  is  not 
allowed  to  forget  it,  and  often  he 
resents  being  constantly  reminded. 
Even  the  arrangement  of  the  seats 
bears  it  out — the  professor  faces  one 
way,  the  students  face  the  other,  and 


the  speaker's  stand,  symbol  of  pro- 
fessorial authority,  is  between. 

Then  there  is  what  is  known  as 
the  classroom  manner,  a  certain  riga- 
marole  that  some  professors  seem  to 
delight  in.  Face  the  class.  Call  the 
roll.  "Mr.  Allen.  Miss  Andrews. 
Mr.  Brown.  Miss  Bush."  "The  as- 
signment for  tomorrow  begins  on 
page  51  and  goes  through  page  68." 
By  that  time  the  student  is  frozen 
into  formality  himself. 

Such  classroom  procedure  has  de- 
veloped the  present  professor-student 
relation.  In  the  student's  mind  the 
professor  has  become  a  sort  of  dis- 
tant creature  whom  he  hesitates  to  ap- 
proach outside  class.  He  is  never  Mr. 
Smith  who  happens  to  know  a  lot 
about  anthropology.  He  is  always 
Professor. 

I  believe  the  professors  would  en- 
joy talking  intimately  and  freely  with 
their  students.  I  think  they  would 
like  to  break  down  the  tradition  that 
professors  merely  come  forth  from 
their  respective  ivory  towers  at  what- 
ever time  the  schedule  demands,  talk 
with  inspiration  and  authority  for  an 
hour,  and  then  retire. 

It's  strange,  this  reciprocal  shyness. 
Students  hesitate  to  approch  profes- 
sors, and  professors  don't  know  how 
to  approach  students.  Yet  each  wants 
to  know  the  other  better. 

From  the  student's  point  of  view, 
I  know  the  explanation.  Students 
sometimes  hesitate  to  make  the  ad- 
vance because  other  students  may 
think  they  are  apple  polishing — still 
the  classroom  consideration,  you  see. 
Even  more,  there  is  the  slightly  frigid 
feeling  that  one  gets  from  some  pro- 
fessors. 

Professors,  most  of  them  at  least, 
lead  placid  lives,  sheltered  by  their 
textbooks  and  pay  checks.  They  need 
not  mix  unduly  with  the  outside 
world.  They  have  their  little  routine 
of  classes,  faculty  meetings,  commit- 
tees. It  is  all  very  pleasant — and,  to 
the  student,  very  deadening. 


Students  on  the  other  hand  are — 
or  should  be,  else  they  are  wasting  a 
lot  of  time  and  money — interested  in 
learning.  They  have  their  regular  as- 
signed work,  yes ;  but  there  is  so 
much  more.  They  want  opinions, 
viewpoints,  slants — as  well  as  text- 
book knowledge. 

Beside  the  fact  that  professors  are 
reticent  people  on  the  whole,  there 
is  this  consideration  :  They  do  not  like 
to  single  out  students  for  fear  other 
students  will  cry  "Teacher's  pet." 
They  fear  the  condemnation  of  other 
faculty  members  that  they  are  seek- 
ing popularity  with  their  pupils.  They 
cannot  divorce  students  from  the 
classroom. 

How  fine  if  students  and  profes- 
sors could  sit  down  as  just  people, 
and  learn   from  each  other ! 

One  day  last  year  I  was  eating 
lunch  in  the  cafeteria  with  a  profes- 
sor of  mine.  We  were  sitting  at  one 
of  the  large  tables,  and  soon  another 
faculty  member  brought  his  tray  and 


ate  with  us.  Other  professors  came 
until  finally  I  found  myself  the  only 
student  at  a  table  of  faculty  men. 

We  sat  there  an  hour  after  we  had 
finished  eating,  fortified  by  extra 
cups  of  coffee  provided  by  Shine. 
The  talk  was  about  the  purpose  of 
college,  each  man  telling  what  he 
thought.  I  was  completely  outnum- 
bered, but  for  once  I  didn't  keep 
silent. 

Each  department  was  heard  from — ■ 
the  economist,  the  historian,  the  sci- 
entist, the  literary  man.  Each  showed 
how  a  study  of  his  subject  helped  a 
person,  what  it  developed  in  him. 
There  was  some  disagreement,  much 
humorous  criticism  and  talk.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  hours 
Eve  ever  spent. 

The  incident  proves,  among  other 
things,  that  professors  are  human 
after  all ;  that  they  have  their  bull- 
sessions  just  as  we  students  do.  All 
that  remains  is  to  combine  the  two 
sessions  occasionally. 


I  sincerely  believe  that  great  good 
could  come  from  such  informal  talk. 
What  do  the  history  teachers  at 
Southern  think  about  the  war  ? 
Wherein  do  they  disagree  ?  What  do 
the  men  in  the  science  department 
have  to  say  about  it,  this  new  type 
of  warfare?  The  questions,  even 
about  one  such  subject,  are  unlimited. 
And  we  students  want  to  know. 

I  think  also — and  I  don't  believe 
it  is  heresy — that  professors  could 
learn  much  from  students.  Do  the 
men  at  the  conservatory  know  all 
they  want  to  know  about  popular  mu- 
sic ?  Lucy  Ford  could  tell  them. 
Tommy  Ryan  could  say  a  lot  about 
what  happens  backstage  at  the  Col- 
lege Theatre.  John  Moriarty  could 
give  the  profs  pointers  on  their  tennis 
backhand. 

It  would  certainly  be  fun  for  the 
students — it  might  even  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  solution  to  the  American 
education  "problem"  that  we  hear 
wailed  everywhere. 


May  We  Quote  You? 

Dr.  Hawk  applies  the  principles 
of  economics  and  gives  a  new  twist 
to  an  old  maxim : 

"Two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one — 
but  only  half  as  long." 


Dr.  Sensabaugh  is  one  of  our  fa- 
vorites. He's  always  so  careful  not 
to  offend  anyone.     For  instance : 

Into  a  class  discussion  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  sneaked  the  little 
country  of  Peru. 

"Of  course  Peru  is  really  a  sec- 
ond-class .  .  ."  began  Dr.  Sensa- 
baugh, but  caught  himself  in  time, 
looked  around  the  room  and  in- 
quired guardedly,  "Are  there  any  Pe- 
.  ruvians  in  here?" 

*  *     * 

A  hint  of  the  philosophy  of  an 
English  professor  on  the  subject  of 
women  came  out  in  Dr.  Perry's  Ro- 
mantic Poetry  class  recently. 

"A  man  begins  to  have  thoughts 
about  women  after  he's  thirty-five ; 
before  that  he  only  has  feelings," 
professed  Dr.  Perry,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  his  class,  male  and  fe- 
male alike. 

*  *     * 

In  a  recent  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air  broadcast,  held  at  Los  Angeles, 


one  of  the  speakers,  in  a  discussion 
of  the  part  played  by  the  motion 
pictures  in  national  defense,  gave  his 
interpretation  of  the  current  "pa- 
triotic" movie  thus : 

".  .  .  pictures  in  which  the  hero 
turns  to  the  heroine  and  says  soft- 
ly, "Caroline,"  and  she  turns  to  him 
and  says,  "What?"  and  then  we  come 
to  a  close-up  of  him  saying,  "Caro- 
line, I  love  you — and  not  only  that 
Caroline,  but  isn't  it  wonderful  that 
we  are  living  in  a  democracy  instead 
of  a  dictatorship?" 

*  *     * 

"A  book  report,"  says  Professor 
Ward,  in  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
inquiry,  "like  a  woman's  dress, 
should  be  long  enough  to  cover  the 
subject,  but  short  enough  to  be  in- 
teresting." 

*  *     * 

And  speaking  of  skirts,  Dr.  Hawk 
has  also  evolved  an  economic  theory 
on  that  matter  which  will  cure  all 
our  ills.  Heretofore,  in  depressions 
skirts  have  been  short ;  in  boom  times 
skirts  have  been  long.  "Reverse  the 
fashion^"  advises  Dr.  Hawk,  with 
finality. 

Long  skirts  will  increase  the  de- 
mand for  cloth,  which  will  cause 
money  to  be  spent,  which  will  cause 
factories  to  operate,  which  will  end 
the  depression.    And  then  when  times 


are  getting  to  be  too  good,  shorten 
the  skirts :  the  demand  for  cloth  will 
shrink,  less  money  will  be  spent,  and 
factories  will  shun  down." 

And  as  an  afterthought,  Dr.  Hark 
beamed :  "Then  let  us  have  depres- 
sions, the  harder  the  better.  We  boys 
will  really  enjoy  them!" 

*  *     * 

German  Professor  Whitehouse  is 
known  and  loved  for  his  able  and 
apt  classroom  sarcasm.  His  latest 
sally  was  directed  at  a  meek  Fresh- 
man student. 

"Is  that  the  chair  squeaking?"  he 
demanded  of  the  timid  one  who  was 
venturing  a  question,  "or  is  that 
you?" 

*  *     * 

Back  to  Sensabaugh  again,  we 
award  the  prize  for  the  neatest  class- 
room reply  to  this  incident. 

Student :  "Just  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation, do  you  ever  give  pop 
quizzes?" 

Sensabaugh :  "Yes,  as  a  matter  of 
information,  I  do." 

*  #     * 

We  recommend  this  next  as  the 
most  crushing  remark  with  which  to 
greet  late  students. 

Dr.  Ab  to  Lucy  Ford  as  she  en- 
tered his  classroom  verging  on  half 
an  hour  after  the  last  bell  had  rung : 

"Miss  Ford,  are  you  late  to  this 
class,  or  just  early  for  the  next  one?" 


Two  on  a  Passport 


Europe's  war  jitters  touch  the  life  of  a 
Birmingham  girl  at  school  in  Switzerland 


It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1938  that 
a  world  which  had  been  drifting 
along  for  years  in  the  expectation 
that  things  would  turn  out  all  right 
by  themselves,  was  suddenly 
brought  to  reality. 

This  was  done  by  a  man  who 
rose  up  and  shouted  something 
about  expansion  and  how  the  "War 
to  End  all  Wars"  had  been  only  a 
"War  to  End  all  Peace."  One  day 
he  made  up  a  great  noisy  speech 
to  shout  to  the  people  in  Austria 
and  went  down  in  person  to  shout 
it  to  them.  Once  there,  he  claimed 
that  the  country  now  belonged  to 
him  and,  since  he  had  thought  to 
bring  along  an  army,  nobody  both- 
ered to  disagree.  Everyone  won- 
dered what  would  happen  next. 

During  all  this,  several  thousand 
other  Americans  and  I  were  debat- 
ing the  question  of  whether  to  go 
abroad  or  not.  I  was  taking  two 
''College  Boards"  and  at  the  same 
time  going  to  summer  school,  so 
that  I  could  get  my  high  school 
diploma  and  spend  a  year  at  school 
in  Switzerland  before  taking  my 
last  two  examinations. 

After  summer  school  my  aunt 
and  I  decided  to  go  to  Europe 
anyway.  We  took  great  pains  to 
get  only  one  passport  for  the  two 
of  us,  thinking  that  thus,  in  case 
of  war,  we  could  not  be  separated. 
If  I  decided  to  stay  in  a  Swiss 
school,  Auntie  could  go  home  and 
then  send  back  the  passport;  other- 
wise we  would  return  together. 

The  S.  S.  Caledonia  brought  us 
into  Glasgow  in  early  August. 
After  Edinburgh,  London  and  Paris, 
we  went  on  to  Switzerland  to  look 
at  boarding  schools.  There  were 
scores  of  schools  to  choose  from, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  so  we 
picked  fifteen  just  to  narrow  the 
field. 

Most  of  them  were  in  French 
Switzerland  around  Lake  Geneva. 
They   were   all   lovely,   but   unfor- 


tunately had  too  many  American 
girls  already.  The  ideal  school,  we 
said,  must  have  an  alp  and  no 
American  or  English  girls,  so  that 
I  would  not  be  able  to  speak  any 
English.  Alps  were  everywhere  in 
abundance,  but  if  there  is  a  thing 
as  a  Swiss  boarding  school  with 
neither  English  nor  Americans,  it 
has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Finally  we  found  what  we  con- 
sidered the  most  nearly  perfect 
school  of  all.  The  Institut  Elfenau 
was  in  German  Switzerland,  but  its 
head  was  French  and  both  lang- 
uages were  taught  and  spoken 
there.  Several  English  girls  were 
there  but  only  one  other  American. 
In  the  fall  and  spring  the  school 
was  in  Berne,  the  capital  of  Swit- 
zerland. Although  Berne  itself  is 
in  the  lowlands,  it  is  in  sight  of  the 
Alps. 

From  July  until  September  and 
from  December  until  March,  the 
school  was  in  a  chalet  in  the  little 
village  of  Grindelwald,  a  resort 
tucked  away  among  the  alps  of 
the  Bernese  Oberland.  Grindel- 
wald has  two  glaciers  and  three 
alps,  the  Eiger,  the  Mettenberg 
and  the  W'etterhorn,  all  at  its  door. 

In  winter  there  is  skiing  and  in 
summer,  mountain  climbing.  At 
Eastertime  Madame  Fischer-Chev- 
allier,  the  head,  takes  the  whole 
school  to  Italy  to  sightsee.  Having 
inspected  both  the  town  house  in 
Berne  and  the  chalet  in  Grindel- 
wald, we  were  delighted,  and  I  de- 
cided to  stay. 

Auntie  went  to  Paris  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September  with  the  inten- 
tion of  sailing  home  the  next  week. 
I  stayed  in  the  Institut  Elfenau.  I 
had  a  room  with  a  balcony  and  a 
view  of  eleven  alps — twelve  on 
clear  days — and  an  agreeable  little 
Dutch  roommate  named  Annecke 
(pronounced  Ahnecka).  Annecke 
spoke  Dutch,  high  German,  and 
''the  king's  English."  I  spoke 
French  and  fluent  American.    This 
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hindered  communications  consid- 
erably. We  did  very  little  talking, 
for  my  Alabama  English  baffled 
Annecke,  but  there  was  a  sort  of 
mutual  understanding  between  us, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  sign 
language,  and  we  were  very  happy 
together. 

But  about  that  time  the  war 
scare  had  grown  into  a  crisis. 

Not  only  Czechoslovakia,  but  all 
Europe  was  at  stake,  and  frantic 
cables  were  pouring  in  from  my 
parents  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not 
to  be  left  alone  abroad  without  a 
passport. 

In  the  meantime  my  ,attnt  was 
waiting  in  Paris  for  things  to  blow 
over,  but  the  situation  only  became 
more  tense.  France  was  mobilizing. 
At  last  the  American  Ambassador 
advised  all  Americans  to  evacuate 
Paris.  My  aunt  was  counseled  to 
take  the  passport  herself  lest  it  be 
lost  in  the  mail,  go  to  Berne  to  get 
me,  and  take  the  first  available  res- 
ervations on  an  American  ship  to  go 
home. 

"Go  now,"  he  said,  "before  the  of- 
ficial mobilization  takes  place  and  all 
railroads  are  commandeered  by  the 
government." 

The  wire  which  Auntie  sent  from 
Paris  never  reached  me.  At  seven 
the  next  morning,  the  twenty-seventh 
of  September,  she  telephoned  me 
from  a  hotel  in  Berne.  I  was  heart- 
broken at  having  to  leave  after  so 
short  a  time,  but  there  was  no  other 
solution.  I  packed  my  bags,  said 
good-bye  to  Annecke,  took  a  last 
look  at  the  alps  that  I  could  see  from 
my  bedroom  window,  and  left  with 
Auntie. 

I  felt  pretty  awful  as  we  went 
away  from  the  school.  I  had  wanted 
for  a  long  time  to  go  to  school  in 
Switzerland,  and  just  as  I  was  get- 
ting into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  the 
little  man  up  in  Germany  decided 
things  should  be  done.  And  so  here 
we  were,  rushing  through  the  night, 
trying  to  get  back  to   America  and 


safety  before  things  started  happen- 
ing. 

Late  that  night  we  were  in  Paris, 
after  a  hectic  train  trip  during  which 
our  bags  were  minutely  searched  at 
the  border  and  the  train  was  held  up 
twice  to  let  trainloads  of  soldiers 
pass. 

Next  day  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  never  before  seen  a  city  grimmer 
than  Paris  was  on  that  twenty-eighth 
day  of  September.  At  the  Gare  du 
Nord,  where  soldiers  in  blue  uni- 
forms were  leaving  for  the  front,  the 
women  of  France  wept  in  desola- 
tion. 

"We  gave  our   fathers  in  the  last 
war ;   in  this   one  we   give   our  hus- 
bands ;  what  hope   is  there    for  our 
sons  ?"     And  no 
one  answered. 

The  following 
night  we  sailed 
for  New  York 
on  a  United 
States  ship 
crowded  with 
people  just  as 
frightened  as  we. 
Every  berth  was 
taken  and  even 
the  salons  were 
fitted,  out  as 
dormitories.  It 
was  the  day  after 
the  German  lin- 
er, S.  S.  Bremen, 
had  turned  back 
to  Hamburg, 
failing  to  take 
h  e  r  scheduled 
cargo  of  freight 
and  passengers 
to  New  York. 
Those  pas- 
sengers were  "*_  ,,._ 
stranded  now  in  * 
France,  and 
steamship  reser- 
vations were  al- 
most   impossible 

to  obtain  in  time  to  leave  the  country 
before  the  impending  war.  Sad 
though  I  was  over  leaving  Switzer- 
land, I  was  very  thankful  to  get  out 
of  France. 

We  awoke  the  next  morning  in 
Liverpool.  On  deck  English  news- 
papers headlined  "Peace  Conference 
of  Four  Powers  to  be  held  at  Mu- 
nich." Peace !  It  was  a  lovely 
thought,  but  my  heart  sank  at  the 
thought  of  this  going  home  for  noth- 
ing.     With    a    separate    passport,    I 


could  have  gone  ashore  at  Liverpool 
and  back  to  Berne  alone,  but  the  fact 
remained  that  there  was  only  one 
passport  and  Auntie  was  determined 
to  take  that  one  to  New  York. 

As  Liverpool  receded  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  storm  came  up,  turning  soon 
into  a  September  equinoctial  gale 
such  as  I  hope  I  shall  never  again  ex- 
perience. The  wind  blew  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  ship  tossed  and 
pounded  terribly.  Huge  waves  came 
bounding  in  through  the  bathroom 
porthole,  into  the  bathtub,  and, 
when  it  was  full,  onto  the  floor  and 
into  the  stateroom. 

When  they  began  to  creep  over 
the  floor  of  the  stateroom,  Auntie 
would  ring  feeblv  for  the  steward  to 


".  .  .  twelve  on  clear  days." 

come  to  dry  it  up  a  little.  It  seemed 
that  the  only  way  we  could  get  air 
was  to  take  it  mixed  with  salt  water. 
Auntie  and  I  were  at  once  very  ill. 

The  first  morning  out,  I  dressed  to 
go  on  deck  for  some  fresh  air,  but 
became  so  sick  that  by  the  time  I 
was  dressed  and  had  put  on  my  coat, 
1  was  too  weak  to  go  anywhere. 
Auntie  tells  me  I  folded  up  into  a 
heap  on  the  floor  and  she,  unable  to 
leave  her  berth,  rang  for  the  steward 
to  put  me  back  into  mine. 

For  three   days  and  nights   I   lay 


there,  fully  dressed,  and  unable  to 
take  off  my  coat  or  shoes.  I  was 
oblivious  to  time  and  everything  else 
save  one  thing :  how  sick  I  was.  I 
think  it  was  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  that  I  managed  to  take 
off  my  coat  and  shoes  and  change 
into  pyjamas;  the  fifth  day  I  sur- 
prised myself  by  eating  some  toast; 
at  last,  on  the  sixth,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  into  my  deck  chair. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people 
I  saw  were  in  approximately  my  con- 
dition and  looked  about  as  haggard. 
The  other  five  per  cent  were  sailors. 
I  think  that  that  trip  was  about  the 
most  unpleasant  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  and  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  you  how 
lovely  the  statue 
of  Liberty 
looked. 

Once  in  New 
York.  I  tele- 
phoned my  par- 
ents in  Alabama 
and  asked  what 
they  thought  of 
my  returning  to 
Switzerland  im- 
m  e  d  i  ately.  Of 
course  I  had 
written  them 
from  there,  but 
now  I  told  them 
first  hand  of  the 
school  and  my 
friends. 

When  parents 

were    being 

passed  around,  it 

seems  that  I  cer- 

t  a  i  n  1  y   got   a 

choice    pair,    for 

they  agreed  to  let 

me  go  back.    My 

desire   to  attend 

the    school    was 

greater  than  any 

fear  of  danger. 

And  so  a  few  days  later  I  found 

myself  on  a  Dutch  boat  on  my  way 

to  Switzerland  again. 

After  we  sailed,  I  sat  down  on 
deck  to  think. 

But  if  I  had  any  fears,  they  were 
gone  when  I  went  into  my  state- 
room. There  I  found  an  orchid  cor- 
sage and  a  telegram : 

"This  time  you  may  stay  until 
the   fireworks  begin.   Love, 

— Mother  and  Father." 


The  Greeks  Have  A  Word 


A  Co-ed:  "But  I  Was 
Caught  in  the  Rush" 


What  to  do?  Where  to  go?  How 
to  act?  The  first  week  of  college  and 
all  the  other  freshmen  and  I  running 
around  gaping,  weeping,  adapting 
ourselves.  It  was  bad  enough  being 
thrust  on  a  coke-drinking,  bridge- 
playing  worid  with  no  warning.  But 
bang!  right  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
newness  came  rushing,  by  sororities 
who  really  have  propaganda  down 
pat. 

As  I  was  led  from  room  to  room 
up  there  in  Stockham,  my  already 
weakened  emotions  were  played  upon, 
and  almost  worn  to  a  couple  of 
frazzles. 

When  I  entered  the  first  room,  I 
was  determined  to  make  no  promises 
and  for  once  keep  my  mouth  shut. 
This,  I  found,  was  easy,  for  the  be- 
sweatered  girls  who  crowded  around 
me  drowned  out  whatever  unimpor- 
tant murmurings  I  might  have  ut- 
tered. 

I  was  shown  scrapbooks  of  out- 
standing members  wearing  skirts 
from  1929  length  on  up.  A  rapid 
succession  of  "we-have-so-much-fun- 
together"  sisters  descended  upon  me 
in  my  weak  state  to  prove  that  they 
were  the  cutest  cute  coeds  on  the 
campus.  From  their  eyes  gushed 
tears,  supposedly  indicative  of  how 
much  they  wanted  me,  and  in  their 
red-tipped  hands  they  bore  innumer- 
able Coca-Colas. 

From  one  corner  of  the  room, 
whose  Venetian  blinds  were  con- 
spicuously drawn,  came  the  discord- 
ant notes  of  "Scrub  Me,  Mama,"  as 
the  huge  ditty  box  gave  out  No.  8 
in  its  list  of  12  records  without  stop- 
ping. 

At  last  the  "date"  was  over,  and 
properly  propagandized,  I  wandered 
from  the  room  just  as  I  heard  some- 
one say,  "Of  course  we  don't  want 
to  do  any  dirty  rushing,  but  don't 
let  that  next  sorority  hotbox  you ; 
they'll  probably  put  you  in  the  kitchen 


and  turn  on  the  gas  !" 

Entering  my  next  port  of  call  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  glanced  apprehensive- 
ly at  the  kitchen  door;  it  was  open, 
and  from  its  mysterious  depths  em- 
erged the  odor — not  of  gas — but  of 
ginger  ale  highballs.  I  was  led  to  the 
"This-is-our-newly-covered-sofa"  and 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  sea  of 
"please"-ing  faces. 

My  left  ear  was  taking  in  all  the 
eloquently  humorous  words  of  the 
group  surrounding  my  end  of  the 
sofa  as  they  assured  me  that  grades 
didn't  matter,  that  I  would  be  only 
one  among  many  dumb  doras ;  while 
my  right  ear  was  straining  to  catch 
the  explanations  about  good  grades 
and  high  national  standing  being  giv- 
en to  the  be-spectacled  rushee  at  the 
other  end  of  the  sofa. 

Suddenly  a  path  was  cleared  for 
one  of  the  members,  who  bore  down 
upon  me  like  a  shoe  salesman  in  a 
hole-in-the-wall  establishment,  and 
began  giving  me  a  speel  strangely  re- 
sembling the  talk  of  a  guide  on  a 
travel  tour. 

Now  I  was  pulled  up  to  be  shown 
the  view  from  the  window  ("this  is 
absolutely  the  best  room,  you  know") 
and  now  I  was  being  shoved  into  a 
chair  to  have  the  leaves  of  another 
scrapbook  flaunted  in  my  face. 

Occasionally  a  new  face  would  ap- 
pear from  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
the  kitchen,  and  swallowing  the  re- 
mains of  the  rushee  bait,  a  girl  I  had 
never  seen  before  would  assure  me 
that  she  ''would  be  utterly  devastated 
if  I  didn't  promise  that  very  second." 

In  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  I 
entered  my  last  port  of  call.  Without 
interest  I  watched  to  see  what  we'd 
have  to  drink,  and  uttered  a  silent 
moan  when  it  poured  out  to  be  punch, 
which  some  befuddled  freshman  im- 
mediately turned  upside  down  on  a 
new  chair. 

Tactics  were   a  little   disorganized 


here,  for  about  six  people  tried  to  tell 
me  about  the  scholarship  cup  and  how- 
pretty  my  new  sweater  was  and  how 
much  they  liked  my  Great  Aunt 
Mable  all  at  once. 

So  this  was  rushing,  I  mused,  flee- 
ing down  the  corridor. 

What's  the  good  of  Greeks,  any- 
way; surely  they  can't  be  here  just 
to  get  freshmen — and  freshwomen — 
so  mixed  up  they  don't  know  which 
end  is  up,  and  usually  get  kicked  out 
ftet  first  anyway? 

Socially  we're  getting  more  demo- 
cratic all  the  time;  addresses  matter 
little  and  thousand  dollarses  less,  and 
sororities  are  becoming  things  of  the 
past.  Like  stagnant  water,  which 
has  stood  too  long,  they  breed  insects 
— hideous  little  bugs  of  prejudice  and 
hatred  and  unhappiness. 

Go  to  a  large  university ;  be  a 
Greek;  and  it's  all  right.  You  know 
so  few  people  at  first  that  your  soror- 
ity helps  you  to  get  acquainted,  make 
friends,  keep  from  feeling  quite  so 
queer.  But  here  on  the  Hilltop  we 
kno  w  everybody  anyway.  There 
aren't  enough  of  us  to  let  two  or  three 
Greek  letters  stand  between  friends. 
At  Southern,  sororities  turn  out  to  be 
just  $40  or  $50  out  of  Papa's  pocket, 
$2.50  a  month  and  an  habitual  hidden 
enmity  for  rivals.  Important  ?  Yes  ! 
For  the  damage  they  do. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  stuffed  with 
propaganda,  I  had  a  heck  of  a  time 
making  up  what  was  left  of  my  mind 
after  I'd  subtracted  emotions?  Per- 
haps I  should  have  been  non-Greek, 
struck  to  my  guns  instead  of  to  so- 
rority pins.  But  I  was  brought  up 
on  the  tradition  of  sisters  in  the 
bonds,  everybody  I  knew  was  so- 
rority, so  I,  too,  succumbed.  I 
couldn't  quite  figure  out  why,  but 
mixed-up  or  not,  I  became  a  Greek. 
And  already  I'm  planning  the  propa- 
ganda I'm  going  to  help  my  sorority 
use  on  the  new  crop  next  semester. 


A  Frat  Man:  "It 
Isn't  the  House" 


§sr»    * 


So  that's  what  you  think  about 
frat  houses  !     Well,  you're  wrong ! 

So  much  is  written,  so  much  is  said 
about  the  fraternity,  about  the  frater- 
nity man  of  the  college,  that  I,  a 
Senior,  and  wearer  of  a  Greek  pin  for 
four  years,  would  like  to  add  my 
ideas  about  this  world  which  exists 
as  a  major  part — some  call  it  a  dis- 
jointed part — of  college  life  for  3:i 
per-cent  of  the  Birmingham-Southern 
student  body. 

First  I  would  like  to  clear  up  a 
number  of  mistaken  ideas  about  the 
Greeks.  The  fraternity  house  is  not 
an  inferno  of  loose  living.  This  is 
an  extremist  belief.  Students  with 
straight  A's  do  not  catapult  their 
averages  to  inexcusably  lows,  simply 
as  a  result  of  establishing  a  fraternal 
residence — the  idea  of  some  profes- 
sors. Girls  are  not  atrociously  ma- 
ligned, or  orally  burned  in  effigy,  or 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically  dis- 
sected by  the  frat  Don  Juans — the 
irrefutable  conviction  of  the  sorority 
girl.  And  incidentally,  a  boy  who 
lives  in  a  fraternity  house  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  a  child  of  enor- 
mous fortune  to  maintain  an  exist- 
ence on  this  connection,  the  non-fra- 
terity  man's  conception. 

For  me,  the  fraternity  is  merely  a 
concrete  expression  of  a  boy's  basic 
desire  for  companionship,  and  should 
be  nothing  more.  The  fraternity 
house  should  be  the  means  of  accom- 
modating this  camraderie,  and  noth- 
ing else. 

I  have  enjoyed — and  thoroughly 
— claiming  the  house  on  the  hill  as 
home  for  three-fourths  of  my  col- 
lege years.  For,  trite  as  it  may 
sound,  the  frat  house  is  a  home — a 
boarding  house  for  boys  who  make 
up  one  big,  and  often  happy,  family. 

There's  the  house  mother ;  too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  credit  due  her.  In  my  opinion, 
these  are  the  most  courageous,  pa- 
tient   lot    of    women    in    existence. 


They  have  to  be  combinations  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  Carrie  Nation, 
and  the  matron  saint  of  patience,  be 
there  such  a  mortal. 

And,  in  spite  of  the  problems  of 
maintaining  order  which  occasion- 
ally arise,  the  eleven  of  us  have  fun 
together.  Our  repertoire  of  practical 
jokes  is  unlimited.  Pans  of  wa- 
ter over  doors,  baskets  of  burning 
paper  in  the  hall  to  send  pajama-clad 
brothers  into  the  street  afraid  of  fire, 
bringing  outsiders  in  to  talk  about  one 
of  the  brothers,  and  having  that 
brother  walk  out  of  the  closet.  Fun? 
You  oughta  see  their  faces ! 

Yes,  fraternity  life  is  good,  but 
not  good  all  the  way  through.  Its 
outstanding  weakness  (I  was  tempted 
to  say  insurmountable)  is  over-em- 
phasis. A  Greek  letter  fraternity, 
as  I  see  it,  is  merely  a  social  organi- 
zation, yielding  a  pleasure  in  com- 
panionship which  any  other  group  of 
men  can  enjoy.  A  national  organi- 
zation and  Greek  letters  should  not 
make  the  fraternity  loom  so  large 
that  it  becomes  more  important  than 
vital  personal  problems,  such  as  get- 
ting an  education. 

It  is  to  this  misconception  of  the 
fraternity's  place  in  college  life  that 
most  of  the  evils  of  the  system  may 
be  traced.  Boys  come  to  college ; 
they  enter  the  serious  business  of  be- 
ing a  good  pledge  to  a  group  with 
great  zeal.  Too  often,  before  proper 
orientation  in  the  program  of  the 
campus  as  a  whole,  they  center  their 
activities  in  the  narrowed  cubby-hole 
of  the  fraternity.  They  slant  their 
very  attitude  on  campus  questions  by 
their  view  from  the  front  porch  of 
the  house,  and  place  their  first  loyalty 
with  the  smaller  group  rather  than 
with  the  institution. 

We  wear  our  pins  around  the 
campus,  sporting  images  of  ancient 
deities,  we  pique  the  curiosity  of  the 
uninitiated  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  wrapped  in  the  first  letters 


of  our  fraternity  names.  Yet  this 
phase  of  Greek  life  is  so  unimporant. 
During  my  college  career,  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  dollars  mailed  to  the 
omnipotent  "national",  and  in  return 
I  have  received  little  but  the  honor 
of  seeing  my  name  in  the  frat  maga- 
zine a  couple  of  times — once  when  I 
was  pledged,  and  once  at  initiation 
— and  the  dubious  privilege  of  slap- 
ping a  few  strangers  from  other 
chapters  on  the  back  and  calling 
them  brother.  Perhaps  the  solution 
of  this  problem  lies  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  national  fraternity.  I  do 
not  know.  However,  I  can  say  that 
the  good  I  have  received  from  the 
fraternity  has  come  not  from  the 
pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  this 
great  network  of  impersonal  broth- 
erhood ;  it  has  come  from  the  more 
intimate  friendships  which  my  own 
local  chapter  has  made  possible. 

And,  believe  it  or  not,  the  fellow- 
ship I  find  at  my  fraternity  house  is 
tremendously  satisfying.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  more  cruel,  at  times, 
than  a  group  of  boys  in  such  an  or- 
ganization. But  a  friend  in  dutch 
will  find  no  more  ardent  supporters. 
The  same  crowd  that  mocks  and 
leases  to  ruthless  extremes  will  fif- 
teen minutes  later  lie,  beg,  or  steal 
for  the  same  brother  if  the  occasion 
arises.  This  is  the  real  greatness  of 
my  fraternity. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  faults  of  this 
life,  I  think  the  man  who  lives  in  a 
fraternity  house  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate. Not  fortunate  because  he  is 
a  fraternity  man,  but  because  there 
he  learns  to  share  comradeship  with 
others.  It  isn't  the  fraternity  name, 
the  fraternity  rules,  the  fraternity 
magazine  that  is  important.  These 
are  symbols.  It's  just  having  some- 
where under  the  same  leaky  roof,  a 
lot  of  fellows  to  borrow  your  best 
shirts  and  steal  your  best  girl,  and 
still  call  you  brother. 


Pa  tile's  seen  everything  in  New  York  . 
even  Babe  Ruth  in  a  racoon  coat. 


T\y^j^  Oj^OcaJtv    cka^oU "xV\jl^ 


A  very  little  girl  arrived  in  a  very  big 
city  one  September  afternoon.  A  crowd 
of  people  surged  up  to  the  station  and 
swept  her  out.  So  this  was  New  York! 
Taxis  snorted  and  leapt  at  each  other. 
Neon  signs  were  everywhere.  The  tall 
buildings  were  jagged,  cutting  their  out- 
line into  the  sky.  All  the  people  seemed 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  a  fire,  but  the 
little  girl  couldn't  find  it. 

Some  friends  took  her  to  dinner  at  a 
French  restaurant,  so  she  spoke  the  very 
best  French  that  M.  Constans  had  taught 
her.  The  people  all  looked  foreign  and  so 
did  the  food — but  it 
was  excellent.  Then 
the  little  girl  went  to 
her  hotel  r  o  o  m  , 
which  wasn't  big 
enough  for  a  yawn. 

The  next  day  she 
boarded  a  bus  into 
which  she  had  been 
mashed  by  a  mob. 
She  was  jerked  and 
shaken  well,  then  thrust  out  upon  the 
street.  The  little  girl  looked  at  all  the  peo- 
ple on  Fifth  Avenue  and  they  were  all 
dressed  up  for  a  party.  She  wanted  an  ice 
cream  cone  but  discovered  that  New  York- 
ers don't  use  them  and  that  there  were  no 
drug  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Everyone  in  New  York  simply  must  go 
to  the  country  for  the  week-end.  The  first 
week-end  the  little  girl  went  off  she  nearly 
erased  her  nose  against  the  windowpane 
of  the  train.  She  was  staring  delightedly 
at  that  most  essential  of  animals,  the  cow. 
The  little  girl  had  always  wanted  to  be 
an  advertising  copywriter  and  she  had  had 
a  few  odd  jobs  in  her  home  town.  So  she 
went  to  fashion  school  in  New  York.  Her 
campus  was  Rockefeller  Center,  very  im- 


pressive but  lacking  in  greenery.  She 
had  to  wear  stockings  and  high  heels 
instead  of  saddle  shoes,  black  dresses  in- 
stead of  sweaters  and  skirts.  She  could 
not  yell  and  be  collegiate ;  she  had  to  de- 
velop and  be  graded  upon  something  en- 
tirely new,  a  professional  attitude. 

She  learned,  but  not  without  pain,  to 
wear  a  hat  upon  all  occasions  but  retiring 
to  bed.  She  began  to  wear  her  hair  up 
smartly  in  a  pompadour  until  the  wind 
blew  it  down.  Elizabeth  Arden  now  has 
her  building  the  body  beautiful  by  crawl- 
ing up  the  wall  like  a  human  fly.  She  has 
a  speech  class  for  the  correction  of  the 
tight  jaw  and  the  Southern  accent.  She 
also  learns  that  "Southern  women  are 
charming  in  the  home,  but  usually  aren't 
well  adapted  for  business". 

Several  afternoons  a  week  the  little 
girl  visits  the  manufacturers  on  Seventh 
Avenue.  She  goes  to  fashion  shows  and 
to  the  smart  shops.  She  learns  merchan- 
dising, fashion  history,  current  fashions, 
salesmanship,  copywriting,  buying,  window 
display,  color,  etc.  She  has  thirteen  courses 
a  week  including  two 
night  classes  and  at 
the  same  time  does  re- 
,  ,  search  m  the  magnifi- 

f  \^L«— ^C     f\     cent  museums  and  li- 
V   C  -,  ,♦  1     braries.  The  most  fa- 

mous people  in  de- 
partment stores  and 
designing  give  lectures 
at  her  school.  She  sees 
all  the  new  clothes  be- 
fore they  are  present- 
ed to  the  public.  She 
goes  to  smart  places, 
not  to  eat  but  to  report  fashions. 

She  thinks  the  Metropolitans — Museum 
and  Opera  are  the  most  wonderful  places 


in   New  York.      She  thinks   sub 
speedy  if  you  don't  mind  the  jar 
The  faces  are  fascinating — short 
spiration.     Busses  are  high  class 
an   extreme   luxury.      The   little 
at    the    Barbizon    with .  all    the 
glamour  girls  (they  look  differer 
their   make-up.)      Almost   anyoni 
a  model  with  an  agency — but  t 
to  go  out   and   find   their   own 
jobs. 

The  little  girl  also  has  her   £ 
went  to  a  pa 
Sert     Room 
Waldorf  -  A 
the    guest 
Bruce,  star  o 
iana   Purcha 
Jack    Demp 
ing    down 
and  Greta  C 
Rosemary 
Lord  and  T 
Went    to    M 
Field,     Lonj 
home     of 
bombers  and  attended  the  polo  n 
Meadowbrook  next  door. 

She  saw  Helen  Hayes  broadcE 
Adams."  Went  through  the  N 
Times  Building  and  it  brou 
memories  of  Mr.  Townsend's  j 
class.  Went  sailing  up  Long  Isla 
one  Sunday  at  six.  She  went  ic 
in  Rockefeller  Center.  Saw  Bab 
a  racoon  coat  driving  along  the 
River.  She  saw  Joan  Crawford 
Farley  at  the  opening  of  the  Ho 
in   Madison   Square   Garden. 

She  thinks  Yankee  men  (anc 
not  like  to  be  addressed  as  sucl 
can't  compare  with  Southern  g 
You  see,  Yankee  women  are  such 
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that  they  love  to  open  their  own  doors, 
light  their  own  cigarettes  and  be  too  inde- 
pendent. Therefore  the  men  want  to  be 
nice,  but  haven't  had  much  encouragement. 
They  don't  shoot  the  sweet  talk  the  South- 
ern girls  are  used  to  hearing.  College 
houseparties  at  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Prince- 
ton, etc.,  are  fun  but  everyone  takes  a 
date  and  stays  with  her  (no  staglines). 
West  Point  is  beautiful  but  cold.  Up 
North  jitterbugging  is  frowned  upon. 

The  little  girl  worked  in  Lord  and 
Taylor  as  a  salesgirl  at  Christmas  time. 
Her  feet  hurt  constantly  but  it  was  good 
experience.  She  learned  to  beat  the  cus- 
tomer at  guessing  what  the  gadgets  were. 
She  learned  to  grab  the  easy-to-sell  men 
customers.  She  learned  to  refuse  grace- 
fully a  date  with  a  customer.  She  learned 
to  accept  gracefully  a  date  with  the  presi- 
dent's step-son.  Most  of  the  customers 
were  kind. 

The  little  girl  has 
learned  to  rush 
her  way  around. 
She  now  can  fight 
against  the  toughest 
competition  and  not 
get  discouraged.  She 
has  learned  to  work 
as  hard  as  she  can, 
and  strive  again.  She 
hasn't  accomplished  so  much  but  she  has 
learned  to  take  it.  She  had  an  inferiority 
complex,  but  now  she  thinks  she  is  as  good 
or  better  than  any  Yankee.  But  she  ad- 
mires their  ambition  and  vigor. 

Northerners  tease  the  little  girl  con- 
sistently about  being  a  dumb  "Rebel" — 
but  they  are  always  friendly  to  her.  As  a 
friends  of  hers  said,  "I  guess  the  Yankees 
aren't  such  bad  people  after  you  get  to 
know  them." 


be  found  wanting 


Quad  Presents 


THE  1041  OUAD  COVER  GIRL— Martha  Ann  Paty 


For  her  beauty,  her  popularity,  her  unfailing  good  humor,  QUAD 
presents  as  its  first  cover  girl,  Martha  Ann  Paty.  A  Sophomore. 
Martha  Ann  in  two  years  has  become  a  favorite  with  professors  and 
students.  Whether  studying  French,  hobnobbing  with  the  bookstore 
crowd,  or  keeping  the  stagline  busy,  she  is  definitely  one  of  our  favorite 
persons. 

She  was  born  18  years  ago  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  She  lived  for  a 
time  in  Tennessee,  and  when  the  family  settled  in  Chicago,  Martha  Ann 
went  to  school  at  Ward  Belmont.  After  papa  became  President  of 
Birmingham-Southern,  she  wound  up  her  high  school  career  at  Phillips 
High  in  Birmingham,  carrying  off  honors  as  Queen  of  the  May. 

At  Southern  she's  a  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  a  member  of  the  "Y"  Cab- 
inet, member  of  the  Women's  Athletic  Association,  and  manager  of 
one  of  the  W.  A.  A.'s  recent  badminton  tournaments. 

She  likes  to  swim,  play  tennis,  and  ride  horseback — "I'm  not  so 
good  at  horseback  riding,  but  I'd  like  to  be."  Her  favorite  color  is 
blue.  She  has  a  theory  about  clothes — "They  should  be  comfortable, 
because  if  you're  comfortable  you  feel  at  ease,  and  if  you're  at  ease 
you  look  much  more  attractive."  She  likes  most  any  kind  of  food — ■ 
spaghetti  and  meatballs  with  gobs  of  cheese  on  top  is  a  favorite  dish. 

She  likes  swing,  but  also  enjoys  listening  to  the  symphony  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  "And  I  was  just  crazy  about  Mr.  Anderson's  Music 
Appreciation  class,"  she  said  with  her  usual  reticence. 

She  is  liked  by  everyone  from  Shine  in  the  cafeteria  to  her  father 
in  the  President's  chair,  and  although  she  is  "the  President's  daughter," 
she  is  consistently  herself  first. 

In  the  recent  campuswide  election  for  our  Cover  Girl,  she  received 
more  votes  than  any  other  contestant.  QUAD  is  proud  to  present  her 
to  you— The  1941  QUAD  Cover  Girl. 
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Pat  tie's  seen  everything  in  New  York 
even  Babe  Ruth  in  a  racoon  coat. 
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A  very  little  girl  arrived  in  a  very  big 
city  one  September  afternoon.  A  crowd 
of  people  surged  up  to  the  station  and 
swept  her  out.  So  this  was  New  York ! 
Taxis  snorted  and  leapt  at  each  other. 
Neon  signs  were  everywhere.  The  tall 
buildings  were  jagged,  cutting  their  out- 
line into  the  sky.  All  the  people  seemed 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  a  fire,  but  the 
little  girl  couldn't  find  it. 

Some  friends  took  her  to  dinner  at  a 
French  restaurant,  so  she  spoke  the  very 
best  French  that  M.  Constans  had  taught 
her.  The  people  all  looked  foreign  and  so 
did  the  food — but  it 
was  excellent.  Then 
the  little  girl  went  to 
her  hotel  r  o  o  m  , 
which  wasn't  big 
enough  for  a  yawn. 

The  next  day  she 
boarded  a  bus  into 
which  she  had  been 
mashed  by  a  mob. 
She  was  jerked  and 
shaken  well,  then  thrust  out  upon  the 
street.  The  little  girl  looked  at  all  the  peo- 
ple on  Fifth  Avenue  and  they  were  all 
dressed  up  for  a  party.  She  wanted  an  ice 
cream  cone  but  discovered  that  New  York- 
ers don't  use  them  and  that  there  were  no 
drug  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Everyone  in  New  York  simply  must  go 
to  the  country  for  the  week-end.  The  first 
week-end  the  little  girl  went  off  she  nearly 
erased  her  nose  against  the  windowpane 
of  the  train.  She  was  staring  delightedly 
at  that  most  essential  of  animals,  the  cow. 
The  little  girl  had  always  wanted  to  be 
an  advertising  copywriter  and  she  had  had 
a  few  odd  jobs  in  her  home  town.  So  she 
went  to  fashion  school  in  New  York.  Her 
campus  was  Rockefeller  Center,  very  im- 


pressive but  lacking  in  greenery.  She 
had  to  wear  stockings  and  high  heels 
instead  of  saddle  shoes,  black  dresses  in- 
stead of  sweaters  and  skirts.  She  could 
not  yell  and  be  collegiate ;  she  had  to  de- 
velop and  be  graded  upon  something  en- 
tirely new,  a  professional  attitude. 

She  learned,  but  not  without  pain,  to 
wear  a  hat  upon  all  occasions  but  retiring 
to  bed.  She  began  to  wear  her  hair  up 
smartly  in  a  pompadour  until  the  wind 
blew  it  down.  Elizabeth  Arden  now  has 
her  building  the  body  beautiful  by  crawl- 
ing up  the  wall  like  a  human  fly.  She  has 
a  speech  class  for  the  correction  of  the 
tight  jaw  and  the  Southern  accent.  She 
also  learns  that  "Southern  women  are 
charming  in  the  home,  but  usually  aren't 
well  adapted  for  business". 

Several  afternoons  a  week  the  little 
girl  visits  the  manufacturers  on  Seventh 
Avenue.  She  goes  to  fashion  shows  and 
to  the  smart  shops.  She  learns  merchan- 
dising, fashion  history,  current  fashions, 
salesmanship,  copywriting,  buying,  window 
display,  color,  etc.  She  has  thirteen  courses 
a  week  including  two 
night  classes  and  at 
the  same  time  does  re- 
search m  the  magnifi- 
p VA^—^C  h  cent  museums  and  li- 
V  C  ->  ,♦  1     braries.  The  most  fa- 

mous people  in  de- 
partment stores  and 
designing  give  lectures 
at  her  school.  She  sees 
all  the  new  clothes  be- 
fore they  are  present- 
ed to  the  public.  She 
goes  to  smart  places, 
not  to  eat  but  to  report  fashions. 

She  thinks  the  Metropolitans — Museum 
and  Opera  are  the  most  wonderful  places 


in  New  York.  She  thinks  sut 
speedy  if  you  don't  mind  the  jai 
The  faces  are  fascinating — short 
spiration.  Busses  are  high  class 
an  extreme  luxury.  The  little 
at  the  Barbizon  with  ■  all  the 
glamour  girls  (they  look  differei 
their  make-up.)  Almost  anyor. 
a  model  with  an  agency — but  1 
to  go  out  and  find  their  own 
jobs. 

The  little  girl  also  has  her  1 
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memories  of  Mr.  Townsend's  j 
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in   Madison   Square  Garden. 
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Pattie's  seen  everything  in  New  York  .  .  . 
even  Babe  Ruth  in  a  racoon  coal. 
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A  very  little  girl  arrived  in  a  very  big 
city  one  September  afternoon.  A  crowd 
of  people  surged  up  to  the  station  and 
swept  her  out.  So  this  was  New  York! 
Taxis  snorted  and  leapt  at  each  other. 
Neon  signs  were  everywhere.  The  tall 
buildings  were  jagged,  cutting  their  out- 
line into  the  sky.  All  the  people  seemed 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  a  fire,  but  the 
little  girl  couldn't  find  it. 

Some  friends  took  her  to  dinner  at  a 
French  restaurant,  so  she  spoke  the  very 
best  French  that  M.  Constans  had  taught 
her.  The  people  all  looked  foreign  and  so 
did  the  food — but  it 
was  excellent.  Then 
the  little  girl  went  to 
her  bote!  r  o  o  m  , 
which  wasn't  big 
enough  for  a  yawn. 

The  next  day  she 
boarded  a  bus  into 
which  she  had  been 
mashed  by  a  mob. 
She  was  jerked  and 
shaken  well,  then  thrust  out  upon  the 
street.  The  little  girl  looked  at  all  the  peo- 
ple on  Fifth  Avenue  and  they  were  all 
dressed  up  for  a  party.  She  wanted  an  ice 
cream  cone  but  discovered  that  New  York- 
ers don't  use  them  and  that  there  were  no 
drug  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Everyone  in  New  York  simply  must  go 
to  the  country  for  the  week-end.  The  first 
week-end  the  little  girl  went  off  she  nearly 
erased  her  nose  against  the  windowpane 
of  the  train.  She  was  staring  delightedly 
at  that  most  essential  of  animals,  the  cow. 
The  little  girl  had  always  wanted  to  be 
an  advertising  copywriter  and  she  had  had 
a  few  odd  jobs  in  her  home  town.  So  she 
went  to  fashion  school  in  New  York.  Her 
campus  was  Rockefeller  Center,  very  im- 


pressive but  lacking  in  greenery.  She 
had  to  wear  stockings  and  high  heels 
instead  of  saddle  shoes,  black  dresses  in- 
stead of  sweaters  and  skirts.  She  could 
not  yell  and  be  collegiate ;  she  had  to  de- 
velop and  be  graded  upon  something  en- 
tirely new,  a  professional  attitude. 

She  learned,  but  not  without  pain,  to 
wear  a  hat  upon  all  occasions  but  retiring 
to  bed.  She  began  to  wear  her  hair  up 
smartly  in  a  pompadour  until  the  wind 
blew  it  down.  Elizabeth  Arden  now  has 
her  building  the  body  beautiful  by  crawl- 
ing up  the  wall  like  a  human  fly.  She  has 
a  speech  class  for  the  correction  of  the 
tight  jaw  and  the  Southern  accent.  She 
also  learns  that  "Southern  women  are 
charming  in  the  home,  but  usually  aren't 
well  adapted  for  business". 

Several  afternoons  a  week  the  little 
girl  visits  the  manufacturers  on  Seventh 
Avenue.  She  goes  to  fashion  shows  and 
to  the  smart  shops.  She  learns  merchan- 
dising, fashion  history,  current  fashions, 
salesmanship,  copywriting,  buying,  window 
display,  color,  etc.  She  has  thirteen  courses 
a  week  including  two 
night  classes  and  at 
the  same  time  does  re- 
search  in  the  magnifi- 
p VAiW_^{.  h  cent  museums  and  li- 
\  C^  ,♦  I     braries.  The  most  fa- 

mous people  in  de- 
partment stores  and 
designing  give  lectures 
at  her  school.  She  sees 
all  the  new  clothes  be- 
fore they  are  present- 
ed to  the  public.  She 
goes  to  smart  places, 
not  to  eat  but  to  report  fashions. 

She  thinks  the  Metropolitans — Museum 
and  Opera  are  the  most  wonderful  places 


in  New  York.  She  thinks  subways  arc 
speedy  if  you  don't  mind  the  jam  session. 
The  faces  are  fascinating — short  story  in- 
spiration. Busses  are  high  class  and  taxis, 
an  extreme  luxury.  The  little  giri  lives 
at  the  Barbizon  with  •  all  the  so-called 
glamour  girls  (they  look  different  without 
their  make-up.)  Almost  anyone  can  be 
a  model  with  an  agency — but  they  have 
to  go  out  and  find  their  own  modeling 
jobs. 

The  little  girl  also  has  her  fun.  She 
went  to  a  party  at  the 
Sert  Room  of  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  as 
the  guest  of  Carol 
Bruce,  star  of  "Louis- 
iana Purchase."  Saw 
Jack  Dempsey  walk- 
ing down  the  street 
and  Greta  Garbo  and 
Rosemary  Lane  in 
Lord  and  Taylor. 
Went  to  Mitch  el 
Field,  Long  Island, 
home  of  the  army 
bombers  and  attended  the  polo  matches  at 
Meadowbrook  next  door. 

She  saw  Helen  Hayes  broadcast  "Alice 
Adams."  Went  through  the  Neat  York 
Times  Building  and  it  brought  back 
memories  of  Mr.  Townsend's  journalism 
class.  Went  sailing  up  Long  Island  (Sound 
one  Sunday  at  six.  She  went  ice  seating 
in  Rockefeller  Center.  Saw  Babe  Kuth  in 
a  racoon  coat  driving  along  the  IJudson 
River.  She  saw  Joan  Crawford  and  Jim 
Farley  at  the  opening  of  the  Horse  Show 
in    Madison    Square   Garden. 

She  thinks  Yankee  men  (and  they  do 
not  like  to  be  addressed  as  such)  simply 
can't  compare  with  Southern  gentlemen. 
You  see,  Yankee  women  are  such  Amazons 


that  they  love  to  open  their  own  doors, 
light  their  own  cigarettes  and  be  too  inde- 
pendent. Therefore  the  men  want  to  be 
nice,  but  haven't  had  much  encouragement. 
They  don't  shoot  the  sweet  talk  the  South- 
ern girls  are  used  to  hearing.  College 
houseparties  at  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Prince- 
ton, etc.,  are  fun  but  everyone  takes  a 
date  and  stays  with  her  (no  staglines). 
West  Point  is  beautiful  hut  cold.  Up 
North  jitterbugging  is  frowned  upon. 

The  little  girl  worked  in  Lord  and 
Taylor  as  a  salesgirl  at  Christmas  time. 
Her  feet  hurt  constantly  but  it  was  good 
experience.  She  learned  to  beat  the  cus- 
tomer at  guessing  what  the  gadgets  were, 
She  learned  to  grab  the  easy-to-sell  men 
customers.  She  learned  to  refuse  grace- 
fully a  date  with  a  customer.  She  learned 
to  accept  gracefully  a  date  with  the  presi- 
dent's step-son.  Most  of  the  customers 
were  kind. 

The  little  girl  has 
learned  to  rush 
her  way  around. 
She  now  can  fight 
against  the  toughest 
competition  and  not 
get  discouraged.  She 
has  learned  to  work 
as  hard  as  she  can, 
be  found  wanting  and  strive  again.  She 
hasn't  accomplished  so  much  but  she  has 
learned  to  take  it.  She  had  an  inferiority 
complex,  but  now  she  thinks  she  is  as  good 
or  better  than  any  Yankee.  But  she  ad- 
mires their  ambition  and  vigor. 

Northerners  tease  the  little  girl  con- 
sistently about  being  a  dumb  "Rebel" — 
but  they  are  always  friendly  to  her.  As  a 
friends  of  hers  said,  "I  guess  the  Yankees 
aren't  such  bad  people  after  you  get  to 
know  them." 


Quad  Present? 


THE  1941  QUAD  COVER  GIRL  -Martha  Ann  Paty 


For  her  beauty,  her  popularity,  her  unfailing  good  humor,  QUAD 
presents  as  its  first  cover  girl,  Martha  Ann  Paty.  A  Sophomore. 
Martha  Ann  in  two  years  has  become  a  favorite  with  professors  and 
students.  Whether  studying  French,  hobnobbing  with  the  bookstore 
crowd,  or  keeping  the  stagline  busy,  she  is  definitely  one  of  our  favorite 
persons. 

She  was  born  18  years  ago  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  She  lived  for  a 
time  in  Tennessee,  and  when  the  family  settled  in  Chicago,  Martha  Ann 
went  to  school  at  Ward  Belmont.  After  papa  became  President  of 
Birmingham-Southern,  she  wound  up  her  high  school  career  at  Phillips 
High  in  Birmingham,  carrying  off  honors  as  Queen  of  the  May. 

At  Southern  she's  a  Zeta  Tail  Alpha,  a  member  of  the  "Y"  Cab- 
inet, member  of  the  Women's  Athletic  Association,  and  manager  of 
one  of  the  W.  A.  A.'s  recent  badminton  tournaments. 

She  likes  to  swim,  play  tennis,  and  ride  horseback — "I'm  not  so 
good  at  horseback  riding,  but  I'd  like  to  be."  Her  favorite  color  is 
blue.  She  has  a  theory  about  clothes — "They  should  be  comfortable, 
because  if  you're  comfortable  you  feel  at  ease,  and  if  you're  at  ease 
you  look  much  more  attractive."  She  likes  most  any  kind  of  food — 
spaghetti  and  meatballs  with  gobs  of  cheese  on  top  is  a  favorite  dish. 

She  likes  swing,  but  also  enjoys  listening  to  the  symphony  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  "And  I  was  just  crazy  about  Mr.  Anderson's  Music 
Appreciation  class,"  she  said  with  her  usual  reticence. 

She  is  liked  by  everyone  from  Shine  in  the  cafeteria  to  her  father 
in  the  President's  chair,  and  although  she  is  "the  President's  daughter," 
she  is  consistently  herself  first. 

In  the  recent  campuswide  election  for  our  Cover  Girl,  she  received 
more  votes  than  any  other  contestant.  QUAD  is  proud  to  present  her 
to  you— The  1941  QUAD  Cover  Girl. 
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Aii  appeal  for  a  new  attitude  in  the  South 


The  Fault  Is  Ours 


This  America  is  a  jungle  of  men 
living  in  extremes  of  good  and 
bad,  ignorance  and  knowledge, 
wealth  and  poverty,  and  attempt- 
ing to  build  a  civilization  in  which 
all  these  extremes  can  exist  side 
by  side. 

This  big  country,  too  large  in 
size  for  most  of  us  to  visualize  as 
a  whole,  has  from  the  beginning 
been  divided  into  sections  and  re- 
gions. It  always  will  be  so.  After 
several  years,  and  even  hundreds 
of  years,  and  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  automobile,  the  radio,  and  the 
airplane,  we  still  think  of  our 
America  as  being  not  only  a  col- 
lection of  individualized  states 
but  also  as  a  series  of  indigenous 
sections  and  regions.  I,  for  one, 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  We 
have  developed  sectional  pride, 
regional  folkways,  and  a  competi- 
tive spirit.  These  are  the  spices  in 
our  national  pudding. 

The  traditional  example  of 
American  sectionalism  is  the  state 
of  mind  which  usually  can  be 
brought  forth  by  the  mere  mention 
of  the  North  and  the  South.  Much 
has  been  said,  written,  and  done 
about  the  North's  repression  of 
the  South  and  the  South's  preju- 
dice against  the  North.  Both  of 
them,  in  addition  to  being  guilty 
of  those  charges,  are  likewise 
guilty  of  fostering  disunity,  and 
disunity  in  times  like  these  is  only 
a  short  step  from  an  act  of  trait- 
orous  attempt    and    purpose. 

Southern  economists  blame  the 
North  for  having  imposed  on  the 
South  discriminatory  freight  rates 
and  tariffs.  The  reason  for  blam- 
ing the  North  was  brought  about 
by  the  South's  inability  to  place  it 
on  the  responsible  quarter,  that  is, 
upon  the  National  Government. 
The  Government  has  been  for  a 
long  time,  and  still  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  captive  of  industrial 
wealth  ;  and  its  acts  and  the  mani- 
festations of  its  acts  are  the  wish- 
es and  demands  of  its  captor.  The 
Government  itself  is  a  people,  and 
the    failure    of    the    people    to    ex- 


Erskine  Caldwell 

press  themselves  to  that  Govern- 
ment is  an  admission  of  uncon- 
cern and  neglect. 

It  is  not  enough  to  trace  the 
villain  only  as  far  as  Wall  Street 
and  then  to  turn  around  and  ac- 
cuse the  North  of  harboring  a 
criminal.  The  fault  lies  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  people,  North,  East, 
South,  and  West,  to  have  them- 
selves represented  in  government. 

So  now  the  time  has  come  when 
we  can  no  longer  shift  the  blame 
for  our  shortcomings  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  North.  The  North  has 
outworn  its  usefulness  as  a  blame- 
taker.  The  South  must  come  to 
realize  that  it  will  have  to  rectify 
the  troubles  in  its  own  domain 
from  now  on.  It  must  see  to  it 
that  its  representatives  in  govern- 


On  these  two  pages, Quad  pre- 
sents condensations  of  the  speeches 
delivered  by  Erskine  Caldwell  and 
Mark  Ethridge  when  the  "Town 
Hall  of  the  Air"  came  to  Birming- 
ham-Southern on  Feb.  20.  The 
divergent  views  of  the  "Tobacco 
Road"  author  and  the  Louisville 
Editor  form  a  balanced  com- 
mentary  on   the   South  today.   .   . 


ment  give  voice  to  the  expression 
of  the  people.  When  this  has  been 
done,  the  South  will  discover  that 
those  expressions  are  no  different 
from,  but  are  identical  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  people  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  nation.  It  is  this  con- 
certed voice  that  the  Government 
should  be.  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  Government  should  be 
merely  a  medium  for  bickering  be- 
tween sections  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  great  adjustments 
facing  the  South  is  in  agriculture. 
The  South  has  squandered  its 
wealth  of  soil  and  labor,  and  now 
it  will  have  to  be  revitalized  and 
its  people  will  have  to  be  rehabili- 
tated. There  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  kicking  and  squirming,  name- 
calling,  and  face-slapping,  before 
this  agricultural  revolution  runs 
its  course,  and  we  may  as  well  be- 


gin making  our  own  personal  ad- 
justments now.  In  this  future  lies 
our  survival  as  a  democratic  state 
or  our  decline  as  a  people. 

The  South  has  other  problems 
to  solve,  too.  The  Negro  for  too 
long  has  been  a  slave.  In  this  day 
and  age,  nations  wage  war  over 
human  slavery.  America  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  a  portion  of  its  people 
enslaved  socially  and  economical- 
ly. In  the  South  today,  there  are 
Negroes  who  are  being  denied 
adequate  education.  There  are 
some  in  agriculture  bound  to  child 
labor.  Some  are  subjected  to  sub- 
standards  of  living.  If  this  were 
happening  in  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
we  would  be  among  the  first  to 
condemn  the  nation  responsible 
for  the  conditions. 

The  responsibility  for  the  South- 
ern attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  the  responsibility  for  its 
continual  quarreling  and  name- 
calling-  should  be  placed  where  it 
actually  lies.  Southern  politicians, 
newspaper  editors,  have  fanned 
the  flames  of  sectionalism  for  de- 
cade after  decade  and  now  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  the  conflagration 
under  control,  much  less  put  it 
out  completely.  Editors  and  poli- 
ticians, having  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  used  that  con- 
fidence to  further  their  own  per- 
sonal aims  and  ambitions.  The 
people,  always  the  people,  are  now 
suffering  for  that  misplaced  trust. 
They  were  fooled,  misled,  and  vic- 
timized. 

Editors  and  politicans  have  been 
preaching  a  philosophy  of  defeat- 
ism among  the  people  in  the 
South  for  such  a  long  time  that 
many  Southerners  actually  go  to 
bed  every  night  of  their  lives  be- 
lieving that  they  are  mentally  and 
socially  inferior  to  the  people  who 
live  in  the  North. 

As  a  Georgia-born  Southerner 
who  has  experienced  some  associa- 
tion with  the  people  of  the  North, 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
this  is  a  fact  neither  true  nor  ad- 
missible. 
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An  Editor  of  the  South  calls  the  North   to  task 


One  Nation,  Indivisible? 


I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  lynchings,  floggings  of 
union  organizers,  violations  of  civil 
rights  under  any  guise,  or  even  manu- 
facturers who  falsify  the  differential 
between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
living  costs  to  argue  against  the 
Wage-Hour  Law.  I  admit  that  we 
are  highest  in  homicides,  tenancy,  il- 
literacy, soil  and  even  human  erosion, 
and  lowest  in  income,  health,  and 
education. 

I  admit,  moreover,  that  we  do  not 
and  will  not  have  full  democracy 
in  the  South  as  long  as  we  have  those 
things;  as  long  as  we  have  a  tenancy 
evil  so  vicious  as  to  make  peasants 
out  of  a  great  part  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  as  long  as  farm  incomes  in 
some  sections  run  as  low  as  $68  a 
year  for  sharecroppers  and  average 
$200  a  year  for  1,500,000  Southern 
families ;  as  long  as  politicians  in- 
voke devices  such  as  poll  taxes  and 
white  primaries  to  perpetuate  their 
machines  and  thereby  deprive  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  adult  population 
of  any  voice  in  their  destiny ;  as  long 
as  our  chief  export  is  not  cotton,  but 
brains ;  as  long  as  we  imitate  Hitler 
and  lynch  our  fellow  citizens  and 
deny  them  full  economic  opportu- 
nity. 

I  have  fought  all  those  and  expect 
to  continue  to  do  so.  But,  forty-six 
years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson  said, 
"The  time  has  come  for  the  East  to 
learn  in  her  turn ;  to  broaden  her  un- 
derstanding of  political  and  economic 
conditions  ...  to  get  the  national 
temperament."  I  would  have  put  it 
stronger  than  that :  it  is  time  for  the 
East,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  us,  if 
we  are  to  be  a  united  people,  to  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  democracy, 
except  on  the  tongues  of  Fourth  of 
July  orators,  that  is  not  based  on  eco- 
nomic justice  as  well  as  civil  rights. 

Too  many  of  them  write  the  South 
off  as  a  backward  section  stewing  in 
its  own  juices  because  we  are  too 
lazy  or  too  apathetic  to  get  away 
from  a  feudal  agricultural  system. 
That  is  a  superficial  attitude,  but  no 
doubt  easy  on  the  consciences  of  peo- 


Mark  Ethridge 

pie  who  have  had  so  much  to  do  with 
shaping  our  civilization.  The  South 
has  faults,  and  prejudices,  and  mis- 
takes— multitudes  of  them ;  and  some 
of  them  represent  so  much  of  physi- 
cal and  economic  misery  that  she  is 
somethimes  psychopathic  in  defense 
of  them.  But  she  did  not  choose  the 
instruments  of  economic  oppresion 
which  have  been  put  upon  her  by  the 
North,  which  can  be  removed  only 
when  the  nation  realizes  the  injustice, 
and  when  it  realizes  that  some  of  the 
things  for  which  it  criticizes  us  are 
symbols  of  economic  stress. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  South  as  a 
national  problem,  the  product  in  large 
measure  of  national  policy  and  East- 
ern exploitation.  It  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  repair  the  ravages  un- 
til the  real  owner  of  this  section, 
Northern  investors  in  insurance 
and  mortgage  companies  that  own 
20  per  cent  of  our  land,  and  stock- 
holders in  railroads,  public  utili- 
ties, factories,  mills,  mines,  and 
stores  are  read}-  to  plow  back 
some  of  the  capital  they  have 
drained  off.  A  tax  base  which  rests 
on  exhausted  land  will  never  yield 
enough  to  educate  our  children, 
although  we  appropriate  a  great- 
er part  of  our  taxes  to  education 
than  any  other  group  of  states ;  it 
will  never  yield  the  money  to  kill 
the  mosquito  which  afflicts  two 
million  of  our  people  with  malaria 
and  destroys  one-third  of  the  effec- 
tive man-hours  in  malaria  belts ; 
or  restore  the  worn-out  lands  of 
''Tobacco  Road"  or  a  people  who 
have  the  highest  rate  of  malnu- 
trition in  the  country. 

We  Americans  cannot  operate  on 
a  colonial  economy.  The  North  is 
primarily  responsible  for  our  hav- 
ing it  and  indirectly  responsible 
for  its  evil  fruits.-  The  Civil  War 
served  the  noble  purpose  of  freeing 
black  slaves,  but  it  enslaved  both 
black  and  white  in  the  South.  The 
South  chose  an  agricultural  econ- 
omy in  1816,  but  the  Civil  War 
fastened   upon   her   the   sharecrop- 


ping  system  which  has  been  an 
unmitigated  evil  for  generations. 
Five  million  men  with  land,  with- 
out equipment  or  financial  resour- 
ces, faced  four  million  black  men 
with  their  brawn,  and  out  of  it 
they  worked  sharecropping.  The 
merchant  would  furnish  and  the 
banker  lend  money  only  on  cotton, 
and  the  planter  had  to  grow  it.  All 
of  them  got  into  a  cycle  of  destroy- 
ing land,  mortgaging  their  souls 
in  years  of  violent  price  fluctua- 
tions, and  finally,  in  the  '20s,  los- 
ing their  equities  and  watching 
their  economy  flattening  out  into 
what  promises  to  be  a  permanent 
depression.  The  only  thing  that 
can  stop  it  is  the  intervention  of  the 
national  will. 

This  policy  has  drained  rural 
sections,  West  and  Southwest  as 
well  as  the  South,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  East.  It  created  the  unbal- 
ance reflected  in  the  disparitv  of 
prices  between  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  dollar.  It  helped 
to  bring-  a  depression  to  the  South 
marked  by  hundreds  of  bank  fail- 
ures during  the  so-called  Coolidge- 
Hoover        prosperity. 

The  final  count  of  the  indict- 
ment of  the  North  is  that  it  has 
exercised  political  control  over 
the  South.  It  is  no  secret  to  any- 
body that  utilities  and  railroads, 
not  to  mention  other  great  enter- 
prises owned  outside  of  this  sec- 
tion, have  always  taken  a  lively 
and  sometimes  a  financial  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  feudal 
political  structure  of  the  South. 
We  have  had  too  much  govern- 
ment by  the  intervention  of  North- 
ern overseers  and  too  little  govern- 
ment by  ourselves   down   here. 

When  the  North  has  given  the 
South  an  economic  chance  and 
when  it  has  taken  its  hands  off 
us  politically,  it  will  have  a  right 
to  criticize  us  for  any  shortcom- 
ings it  wants  to.  We  may  become 
then  a  united  people  with  a  basis 
of  equal  justice  for  all. 
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Elaine  and  Richard  had  a  perfect  flan  .   .   .    but 
they  forget  there  are  other  people  in  the  world. 


Luck  for  the  Lady 


Patricia  Pittman 


Richard  Kimberly  sat  in  a  res- 
taurant booth  with  Christopher 
Matson's  wife,  Elaine.  Soft  lights, 
flowers,  subdued  music  distin- 
guished the  expensive  restaurant. 
Elaine  was  expensive,  too.  Com- 
plexion, clothes,  immaculate 
grooming  all  silently  emphasized 
the  costliness  of  the  lovely  Elaine. 

Kimberly,  wealthy  and  forty, 
boasted  that  he  was  not  a  marry- 
ing man.  However,  he  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  beautiful  wo- 
men, especially  married  ones. 

Now  he  laid  his  cigarette  on  an 
ash  tray,  and  said  in  just  the  right 
tone,  "Elaine,  I've  a  little  Christ- 
mas present  for  you."  He  drew  a 
package  from  his  inside  pocket, 
and  from  a  case  lifted  an  exquisite 
wrist  watch  having  a  delicate  plat- 
inum bracelet  thickly  set  with 
diamonds  and  sapphires.  Reach- 
ing over  to  her  hand  that  rested 
on  the  table,  he  removed  her  own 
watch  and  placed  on  her  wrist 
the  one  he  had  brought. 

She  gave  a  little  gasp  at  the 
unusual  beauty  of  the  thing. 
Speaking  in  a  barely  audible  voice, 
she  said,  "Oh,  Ricky!  It's  a 
dream !"  Then  as  she  moved  her 
wrist  slightly  so  the  lights  might 
play  on  the  jewels,  she  swallowed 
and  said  slowly,  "Such  perfect 
beauty  almost  hurts." 

"Eike  it?",  he  asked  softly. 

She  answered  as  if  a  little 
startled,  "But  you  realize  I  can't 
possibly  accept  it.  What  on  earth 
would  Christopher  say?" 

In  a  slow  voice,  as  if  speaking  of 
of  casual  matter,  Kimberly  said, 
"Listen.  You  know  every  year  for 
a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,' 
Kimberly  Jewelry  Store  gives  lot- 
tery tickets  with  sales.  Then  about 
three  days  before  Christmas  we 
have  a  public  drawing  where  real- 
ly valuable  prizes  are  given  to 
holders  of  lucky  tickets.  Now  here's 
one   of  the   tickets — number   2002. 


You  take  it,  give  it  to  Christopher, 
have  him  bring  it  in  and  draw  this 
watch  himself.  See?" 

Elaine  hesitated.  "Yes.  But  it 
may  be  I  cannot  get  him  to  do  it. 
He  scorns  what  he  calls  'women's 
bargain  hunting'  and  'efforts  to 
get  something  for  nothing.'  It's 
possible  he'll  refuse  to  bother  with 
this   ticket." 

"Oh,  you  can  manage  it,"  Kim- 
berly insisted.  "You  see  if  he 
stands  in  a  crowd  of  people  all 
holding  lottery  tickets,  sees  six  or 
eight  of  them  win  costly  articles, 
and  then  draws  this  watch  himself, 
he  never  can  suspect  that  it  is  my 
own  gift  to  you."  While  Kimberly 
never  spoke  any  but  carefully 
chosen  words,  at  this  time  his 
eyes  and  the  caress  of  her  hand 
silently  added,  "Because  I  love 
you." 

Still  Elaine  hesitated.  "But  I 
ought  not  to  let  you  give  me  such 
a  Christmas  present  as  this, 
Ricky." 

"Why  not?"  he  asked  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone.  "You  see,  I  order- 
ed it  months  ago,  made  especially 
for  you.  I  designed  the  case  my- 
self. The  bracelet  is  different  from 
anything  jewelers  have  ever  put 
out  before.  There's  not  another 
watch   like   this   in   the   world." 

She  sighed  wistfully,  but  said 
nothing. 

He  continued,  "This  watch  re- 
presents you,  Elaine.  Original,  ex- 
quisite, beauty  that  hurts,  pres- 
cious  in  every  sense."  Then  he  ad- 
ded with  emphasis,  "No  other  wo- 
man shall  ever  wear  it." 

"Well,  if  you  insist,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"I  do  insist,  very  much."  Then 
with  a  little  pat  of  her  hand  he 
drew  the  watch  from  her  wrist, 
replaced  her  own  watch,  and  gave 
her  the  lottery  ticket  which  he 
would  see  won  the  gift  for  her. 

Noting    the    hour,    Elaine    said, 
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"I'd  better  be  getting  home.  When 
Chris  stays  in  town  for  these  fre- 
quent business  conferences  at 
night,  it's  usually  much  later  than 
this  when  he  reaches  home.  Still, 
if  I'm  there  when  he  comes  in, 
naturally  he  asks  fewer  questions." 

With  an  air  of  reluctance,  Kim- 
berly rose  and  took  her  home. 

Next  morning,  Elaine  surprised 
her  husband  by  meeting  him  at 
breakfast.  "Up  early,  aren't  you?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  but  you  know  it's  just 
three  more  days  till  Christmas. 
And  I've  so  many  things  to  do." 
She  sighed,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Then  she  went  on,  "I'm  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  decorations  over 
the  mantle,  and  Copperfield  is 
sending  a  man  out  to  change  some 
of  the  lights  this  morning.  Then 
this  afternoon  I  must  go  to  a 
benefit  bridge  for  the  Little  Waif's 
Orphanage." 

He  was  reading  the  morning 
paper   and   made   no   answer. 

Looking  at  the  paper  in  his 
hands,  she  casually  read  a  few 
headlines  aloud.  Then  she  ex- 
claimed, "Oh  look,  Chris.  Kim- 
berly's  are  having  their  annual 
drawing  today.  The  prizes  are — 
let's  see — a  pair  of  sterling  silver 
candle  sticks,  hand-painted  china 
tea  set,  and  even  a  lady's  wrist 
watch  with  diamond  set  bracelet. 
Listen,  Chris,  you're  right  at  them  ; 
take  my  ticket  in  and  see  if  it 
wins  anything  in  the  drawing  to- 
day,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  Elaine,  I've  no  time  to 
waste  with  such  as  that.  And  you 
know  things  given  away  as  prizes 
never  are  worth  anything,  even 
if  a  person  wins  one — which  you 
never  do,"  he  reminded  her. 

"Please,  Chris.  Just  this  one 
time.  I'll  not  ask  you  again." 

"Oh,  well,  give  me  the  ticket. 
It's  no  account,  of  course.  And 
just    to    prove    such    as    that    is    a 


waste  of  time,  I'll  drop  in  at  the 
drawing.  What  time,  and  where 
did  you  say  it  is?" 

"Thank  you,  Chris.  Twelve 
o'clock  sharp,  the  paper  says. 
Kimberly's  Jewelry  Store.  They're 
on  the  ground  floor  of  your  build- 
ing.  Won't  take  you  ten  minutes." 

At  the  front  door  he  made  a 
gesture  at  kissing  her  good-by  and 
rushed    away. 

Near  noon  that  day  a  few  dozen 
people  collected  inside  the  large 
entrance  to  Kimbedly's.  Exactly 
at  noon,  Wilson  the  floor  manger, 
mounted  a  stool  and  announced 
that  Foster,  head  bookkeeper, 
would  now  be  blindfolded  and 
draw  the  lucky  numbers  in  the 
sight  of  all. 

People  stood  very  still  while  he 
was  being  blindfolded.  Then  he 
put  his  hand  into  a  larger  glass 
bowl,  stirred  the  mass  of  tickets 
vigorously,  then  drew  a  number 
and  handed  it  to  the  floor  manger 
who  read :  "Ticket  number  638 
calls  for  a  pair  of  sterling  silver 
candle    sticks." 

A  stout  woman  pushed  forward, 
holding  her  ticket  up  and  beam- 
ing   because    of    her    good    fortune. 

Just  as  she  was  being  given  the 
prize,  Christopher  Matson  entered 
the  store.  He  looked  slightly  em- 
barrassed. Then  observing  that  no 
one  whom  he  recognized  was  pre- 
sent, he  appeared  more  at  ease. 
However,  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
bored  with  the  whole  affair. 

Calling  of  numbers  and  award- 
ing of  prize,  a  lady's  solid  gold 
wrist  watch  with  diamond  set 
bracelet." 

Foster,  who  always  stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  coat  pookets  dur- 
ing the  intervals  the  drawings, 
now  quickly  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  the  bowl,  stirred  the  tickets 
thoroughly,  and  then  held  up  a 
last    number. 

The  manager  took  it  and  read : 
"Ticket  number  2003  wins  the 
wrist   watch." 

Chritopher  Matson  looked  sur- 
prised, seemed  to  wait  a  moment 
to  see  if  anyone  else  claimed  to 
hold  the  same  ticket,  and  then  a 
little  hesitantly  he  stepped  for- 
ward and  showed  his  ticket  to  the 
manager.  He  was  given  the 
watch  while  several  pairs  of  en- 
vious   eyes    looked    on. 


The  crowd  now  quickly  dis- 
persed. Richard  Kimberly,  who 
had  watched  the  proceeding  from 
a  balcony  of  the  store,  smiledj 
quietly  and  felt  pleased  with  him- 
self. 

Elaine  at  home  that  morning 
had  watched  the  clock.  In  her  mind 
she  visioned  the  scene  of  the  lot- 
tery. She,  too,  smiled  when  she 
thought  how  surprised  Chris 
would  be  when  he  received  the 
watch.  She  imagined  he  might 
even  try  to  tease  her  a  bit  before 
admitting  that  she  won  anything 
and   showing  it   to   her. 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  the 
benefit  bridge  that  afternoon 
would  be  the  best  place  to  show 
the    watch    and    explain    that    her 


Undone 


The  sterile  snow, 
Rude  winds  that  blow 
In   winter   try   to   tell 
That  nature  is  an  infidel. 

But  spring! 

A  sprout 

Peeps  out 

From   womb  of   patient   clod 

And  tells  me  there's  a  God. 

—Ruth   Bentley 


husband  had  drawn  it  that  morn- 
ing in  a  public  lottery.  All  her  wo- 
men friends  would  be  at  the  bridge 
party,  and  she  could  imagine  what 
a   sensation  it  would  cause. 

Elaine  seldom  visited  her  hus- 
band's office,  but  she  easily  found 
an  excuse  at  this  holiday  season 
for  going  by  there  on  her  way  to 
the   party. 

The  young  woman  in  the  front 
office  knew  Mrs.  Matson  by  sight, 
smiled,  and  told  her  Mr.  Matson 
was  in  his  private  office.  Elaine 
politely  knocked  and  then  entered. 
Chris  was  seated  at  his  desk  mak- 
ing pencil  notes  on  a  typewritten 
sheet.  He  seemed  to  be  in  pleas- 
ant spirits,  and  Elaine  supposed  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness her  surprise  when  he  showed 
her  the  watch. 

After  the  usual  brief  greeting, 
she  said,  "Chris,  I  just  can't  de- 
cide what  to  give  your  sister  Mil- 


dred. If  I  come  back  by  here  a 
little  after  five  o'clock,  will  you 
go  with  me  to  select  something 
for  her?" 

"Sorry  Elaine.  But  your  ideas 
are  much  better  than  mine,  there. 
Besides,  I'm  simply  buried  in  work 
here.  Have  to  take  Simpson  from 
Cleveland  out  to  dinner  tonight 
and  then  try  to  persuade  him  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  line.  No  telling 
how   late   I   may   get  home." 

At  length,  having'  exhausted  all 
excuses  for  remaining  any  longer, 
Elaine  turned  to  leave  the  office. 
Then  at  the  door  she  suddenly 
looked  back  as  if  she  had  just 
thought  of  something.  "Chris,  did 
you  remember  the  ticket  and  the 
drawing?"   she   asked   casually. 

He  was  looking  at  some  papers 
on  his  desk.  Without  looking  up 
he  said  in  a  colorless  tone,  "Yes, 
and,  as  usual,  your  ticket  won 
nothing." 

She  felt  shocked  and  was  glad 
his  eyes  were  not  upon  her.  Had 
there  been  a  mistake  at  the  draw- 
ing? She  could  not  for  one  mo- 
ment believe  Ricky  would  have 
changed  his  mind.  She  longed  to 
question  Chris,  but  prudently 
stifled  the  urge.  Just  then  his  sec- 
retary, Miss  Carlin,  came  from  the 
adjoining  room  with  some  letters 
in  her  hand. 

There  was  just  the  right  de- 
gree of  formal  cordiality  in  the 
quiet  greeting  she  gave  Elaine, 
before  bending  over  his  desk  to 
discuss  the  contents  of  the  letters 
with  him.  The  watch  was  on  her 
wrist. 

Neither  of  them  noticed  Elaine 
staring  at  it.  Nor  did  they  appear 
to  heed  when  she  quietly  passed 
into  the  outer  office,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her  just  as  an 
elevator  boy  across  the  hall  called, 
"Down!   Going  down!" 


In  our  Fall  issue  we  printed  Bill 
Mizelle's  "Smog,"  a  story  of  how 
the  thick  Birmingham  atmosphere 
affected   two  people. 

Joe  Harris'  "The  Gift  of  Abra- 
ham," also  a  serious  story,  was  in 
the  Winter  issue. 

Now  for  Spring  we  give  you  a 
light  romance,  Patricia  Pittman's 
"Luck  for  the  Lady."  Which  type 
story  do  you  prefer,  serious  or  light  ? 
We'd  like  to  know. 
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Look  Alike  and  Like  It 


$£*, 


A  double  exposurE  of  this  twin  business: 
the  Glover  girls  find  it  has  its  points. 


/ 


Ila  Glover 


My  twin  and  I  once  asked  Dad 
what  he  thought  when  he  was  told 
he  was  the  father  of  twins.  He 
said:  "I  thought,  'Dammit!'"  So, 
you  see,  Jean  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing all  our  lives  to  live  down  the 
fact  that  we  are  twins. 

A  twin  is  in  many  ways  a  great 
convenience.  No  matter  how  fer- 
vently you  may  hope  that  you 
don't  look  like  your  other  half  or 
act  like  her,  you  have  to  realize 
that  you  probably  do.  Conse- 
quently a  little  stocktaking  is  in 
order.  If  a  mannerism  doesn't  be- 
come her,  then  it  doesn't  become 
you,  and  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  That's  logical  deduction. 
But  for  other  than  comparative 
purposes,  a  twin  is  almost  useless. 
Jean  and  I  both  feel  that  way. 

One  of  the  questions  we  have 
been  asked  most  often  is  this : 
Isn't  it  fun  being  twins  ? 

The  answer  is  definitely  No !  A 
twin  is  supposed  to  be  not  only  a 
physical  duplicate  but  a  mental 
and  emotional  one  as  well.  The  ap- 
pearance, thoughts  and  feelings  of 
one  should  be  reproduced  in  the 
other  with  only  slight  differences. 
At  least  that's  what  other  people 
expect,  and  they  try  to  force  their 
opinion  on  you,  like  it  or  not. 

Mother  used  to  say,  "But  darl- 
ing, you  should  wear  the  blue 
dress.  Jean  is  wearing  hers  and 
you  want  to  look  like  her,  don't 
you?" 

The  reply  always  came  back : 
"Look  like  her?   I  should  say  not!" 

But  Mother  was  not  discouraged 
and  usually  persevered,  so  we 
dressed  alike  and  looked  as  much 
alike  as  possible,  until  Mother 
stopped  insisting  upon  it. 

We  have  taken  great  pains  to 
study  different  subjects  in  school, 
thereby  helping  our  interests  sep- 
arate, and  retaining  such  individu- 
ality as  we  are  allowed.  The  study 
of  diseases  and  things  medical  sim- 


ply fascinate  me,  whereas  Jean 
says  she  might  be  interested 
but  couldn't  stand  the  intensive 
work  which  medical  school  re- 
quires. Consequently  one  has 
taken  the  more  practical  utilitarian 
German  and  the  other  the  more 
cultural  French. 

In  fact,  in  our  school  work  there 
has  been  almost  the  same  contrast 
as  between  science  and  the  arts. 

This  individuality  has  been  car- 
ried  away   from   school.    Some   of 


our  friends  are  really  very  cooper- 
ative. They  take  the  utmost  care 
to  distinguish  us. 

The  most  frequent  and  despair- 
ing exclamation  of  acquaintances 
is  the  old  one  about  how  they  can 
tell  us  apart.  That  question  we 
can  not  answer,  except  to  say  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  familiarity.  The 
boys  whom  we  date  most  regularlv 
boast  that  they  know  us  apart  over 
the  telephone.  It  doesn't  always 
work,  though,  because  sometimes 
you  can  hear  one  of  them  request, 
"Say  something  else  so  I  can  tell 
which  one  it  is." 

That  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween us  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  we  don't  choose  the  same 
clothes  nor  do  we  like  the  same 
foods.  From  our  point  of  view, 
there  is  method  in  our  madness 
about  clothes.  If  we  dressed  alike 
we  couldn't  tell  each  other,  "All 
right,  I'll  let  you  wear  my  spring 
coat  tonight,  if  you'll  let  me  bor- 
row your  red  dress  next  week." 

There  is  nothing  sensible  about 
our  tastes  in  food.  One  just  does- 
n't like  oysters,  the  other  just 
doesn't  like  spinach,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  said  about  that. 
We  are  built  that  way  and  can't 
help  it  any  more  than  we  are  to 
blame  that  one  is  left-handed  and. 
the  other  is  right-handed. 

In  fact,  almost  the  only  things 
we  agree  upon  are  books  and  mu- 
sic. \Ye  read  everything  from  the 
most  lurid  mystery  tales  to  Behavior 
Disorders  of  Post-Ensephalitic  Chil- 
dren and  we  listen  to  everything  from 
Bach  to  Stravinsky,  and  like  them  all. 

Since  we  have  agreed  to  disagree, 
we  have  been  careful  to  remain  apart. 
Some  of  our  fellow  students  are  not 
even  aware  that  there  are  two  of  us. 
One  person  was  astounded  when  he 
discovered  the  secret.  He  told  one 
of  us  disgustedly :  "I  thought  I'd 
been  seeing  a  lot  of  you  around." 
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Pan-Americana:  A  Plan  For  Peace 


A  few  days  ago  I  was  struck  to 
read  in  Konrad  Bercovici's  You  and 
I  and  the  Hemisphere  that  the  Axis 
powers  have  more  influence  in  Latin 
American  countries  than  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bercovici  puts  the  blame  on 
the  North  American  motion  pictures, 
the  business  man,  the  writers — above 
all  on  what  he  calls  "the  average  citi- 
zen," who  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  know  his  Southern  neighbors.  I 
disagree,  and  resent  his  assertion,  but 
I  do  respect  the  basis  on  which  he 
founds  it. 

This  question  of  "How  do  Central 
and  South  America  feel  about  the 
United  States"  has  been  asked  me 
frequently.  My  own  personal  opin- 
ion is  that  right  now  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  are  looking  toward  the 
United  States  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion. Of  course  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  some  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  these  very  same  countries  were 
all  still  fearing  the  pounce  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine — their  imperialistic  in- 
terpretation of  the  Doctrine — and  the 
American-Mexican  War.  It  hasn't 
been  long  since  the  U.  S.  withdrew 
the  last  pack  of  marines  from  Nica- 
raugua  and  assured  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Panama. 

Argentina  is  always  considered  an 
enigma  in  speaking  of  U.  S. -South 
American  solidarity.  Naturally  Ar- 
gentina resents  American  grain  and 
meat  market  competition,  but  that  I 
think,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
true  understanding.  And  Brazil, 
Chile,  Peru,  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
are  decidedly  pro-U.  S. 

Brazil  and  Argentina  have  a  large 
German  and  Italian  population.  Both 
countries  are  lined  up  in  continental 
defense,  and  both  have  suffered  a 
kind  of  psychological  civil  war  waged 
by  these  minority  groups.  Their  prob- 
lem is  to  stop  the  trouble  and  to  iden- 
tify these  people  with  their  new 
homes,  if  organized  defense  is  to  be 
real  and  effective. 

These  peoples  are  the  elements 
from  which  the  Fifth  Column  in 
South  America  is  recruited — who 
would  shatter  continental  defense  by 
defeating  Brazilians  and  Argentinans 


Emilio  Vargas 

from  within.  The  danger  is  not  alone 
from  these  two  countries :  Chile  has 
undergone  the  same  experience. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  South 
and  Central  America  will  doubt  the 
inter  -  Spanish  -  American  fraternity 
and  understanding.  Thus  far  con- 
tinental solidarity  is  insured. 

During  my  first  year  at  law  school 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  I  attended 
a  talk — a  sort  of  Town  Hall  meeting 
— given  by  Senor  Plinio  de  Mendoza, 
minister  of  Colombia  to  Costa  Rica, 
and  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  He  stat- 
ed so  many  facts  regarding  U.  S.- 
Latin American  solidarity  that  I  want 
to  quote  some  of  his  ideas. 

Questioned  by  one  of  the  students 


about  the  future  of  hemisphere  re- 
lations, he  said :  "First  of  all  we  must 
arm  and  arm  readily.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  unless  we,  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, proceed  to  enhance  democracy 
with  a  skillfully  and  energetically 
conducted  program  of  widespread 
education,  armaments  will  do  us  very 
little  good.  The  future,  ours  and  the 
world's,  is  in  unity  and  in  making 
civilization  safe  for  democracy.'  We 
must  do  both."  This  naturally  was  a 
direct  blow  at  a  few  South  American 
despots  who  despite  all,  still  hold  their 
ground  in  some  South  American 
countries. 

He  went  on : 

"Our  hope  lies  in  liberty  and  fra- 


Emilio — "That's  my  home. 
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ternity.  France  fell  because  frater- 
nity was  never  realized  among 
Frenchmen.  Our  continental  defense 
must  not  be  a  Maginot  Line.  Our 
defense  is  yet  an  ideal.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  our  continent 
as  a  strong-bound  safe  body  of  na- 
tions. We  consider  strength  in  that 
unity.  But  as  we  are  now,  in  a  state 
of  crisis  and  tension,  our  weakness 
will  show  up.  We  must  then  prepare 
collectively,  conscientiously  and  in- 
tensively. Our  solidarity  with  the 
United    States    must   become   an   al- 


liance, preferably  an  axis." 

Momentarily  U.  S. -Latin  Ameri- 
can solidarity  is,  I  think,  a  fact.  But 
if  the  tie  which  links  them  is  to  last, 
Latin  America  and  the  U.  S.  must 
get  into  a  mood  in  which  they  will 
not  merely  tolerate  but  accept  each 
other. 

We  must  not  forget  Mr.  Berco- 
vici's  assertion  of  the  failure  of  the 
''average  American  citizen''  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  America.  He 
hears  much  about  it  but  knows  very 
little  about  it.     If  true  understand- 


ing is  the  goal,  interest  must  be  stim- 
ulated in  the  great  variety  of  culture 
of  Latin  America. 

South  America,  Central  America, 
Mexico  and  the  limited  states  must  be 
trained  in  the  direction  of  becoming 
creatively,  positively  interested  in 
each  other,  partly  because  they  are 
different.  Because  being  different 
they  are  apt  to  have  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  offer  each  other. 
Emerson  said :  "It  is  the  'not-me'  in 
my  friend  that  charms  me." 


Personal  Talk  With  a  Pilot 


Bill  Lively,  ex-Hilltopper  and  ex- 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent recently  was  in  Birmingham  on 
one-day  leave  from  Love  Field,  Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Bill  brought  a  personal  story  of 
his  life  inside  the  nation's  greatest 
defense  task — the  mass  production  of 
airplane  pilots — to  the  Editors  of 
Quad  while  on  a  brief  leave  from  his 
post. 

The  gist  of  his  account  of  the  Pilot 
Training  Program  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence.  "The  Army  is  do- 
ing things  fast",  he  said,  "and  it  is 
producing  the  very  finest  flyers." 

"In  seven  and  one-half  months,  the 
Army  says  that  a  Flying  Cadet  will 
learn  the  soldiering  of  a  four  year 
period  at  West  Point.  You  say  it 
can't  be  clone.  Well,  a  few  members 
of  my  class  said  that  too. 

"But  I  can  only  tell  you  to  wait 
and  see.  And  as  for  the  classmates 
who  doubted — they're  no  longer  in 
the  Air  Corps. 

"Our  flight  instructors  are  required 
to  give  us  mechanical  perfection  as 
pilots  in  that  seven  and  one-half 
month  period,  so  we  fly  five  hours  a 
day. 

"They  tells  us  that  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant— that's  the  commission  we  re- 
ceive at  the  close — must  know  drilling 
and  tactics,  so  we  drill  five  hours  a 
day. 

"They  tell  us  that  Army  Flyers 
must  be  Navigators,  Meteorologists, 
and  must  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  planes  which  they  are  fly- 
ing, so  we  receive  four  hours  of  in- 
tensive textbook  training  every  night. 

"This  is  our  schedule  seven  days 


Bob  Lively 

a  week.  By  the  time  Sunday  comes, 
the  preceding  Monday  seems  months 
away. 

"There's  one  main  thing  that  keeps 
nothing  else.  Love  of  Uncle  Sam, 
hate  for  Hitler — these  aren't  enough. 
We  stay  in  the  Air  Corps  because  we 
like  to  fly.  No  other  reason  can  get 
you  through. 

"My  room  mate  washed  himself 
out  the  other  day.  He  was  a  good 
flyer,  but  he  missed  his  freedom.  He 
stopped  to  think.  And  when  you  be- 
gin to  doubt,  you're  through.  He  told 
his  instructor  one  day  that  he  want- 
ed to  quit.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning  he  got  his  final  discharge 
from  the  Army. 

"That's  just  the  way  they're  do- 
ing things.  No  flyers  are  nursed 
along,  and  they  haven't  time  for  a 
man  who  gets  mixed  up  about  why 
he's  there. 

"But  I  can  tell  you  it's  fun  to  feel 
the  jerk  of  power  as  you  solo  off 
for  the  first  time.  It's  grand  to 
know  that  the  complicated  mechanism 
called  an  airplane  is  responding  to 
the  slightest  pressure  of  your  hand 
on  the  stick. 

"Every  few  weeks,  of  course,  we 
flying  cadets  get  open  port :  from 
noon  Saturday  till  midnight  Sunday, 
our  only  rules  are  :  that  we  stay  with- 
in one  hundred  miles  of  the  post, 
that  we  don't  get  in  fights,  and  that 
we  don't  get  in  jail.  When  this  re- 
lease comes,  the  post  goes  wild.  The 
tension  of  our  daily  routine  snaps, 
and  the  officers  look  the  other  way. 

"The  personal  relations  among  the 
seventy- five  members  of  my  class  are 
strange.     The  army  regulations   say 


that  I  am  "Mister"  Lively,  and  noth- 
ing else.  When  my  room  mate  wants 
something,  he  says  "Mister,  may  I 
borrow  a  cake  of  your  soap?"  and  I 
say,  "Yes  sir.  you  may." 

"It  sounds  silly,  but  that's  the  rule. 
When  I  drove  home  last  week  end, 
I  didn't  know  the  first  names  of  the 
boys  in  the  car  until  we  were  half 
way  across  Louisiana. 

"In  the  barracks  next  to  ours, 
there  is  a  class  of  boys  in  training 
for  service  with  the  R.A.F.  in  Brit- 
ain. We  see  them  every  day,  and 
speak,  but  we've  never  had  time  to 
meet  any  of  them  and  find  out  what 
they're  doing. 

"So  far  as  the  war  is  concerned, 
we  don't  talk  about  it.  Every  day, 
five  or  ten  bombers  from  the  Califor- 
nia Lockheed  Factory  refuel  at  our 
field.  They  are  camouflaged,  and 
already  have  the  R.A.F.  Insignia  on 
them.  Their  number  doubled  the  day 
after  the  Lend-Lease  Bill  passed. 

"After  the  next  few  months,  I  may 
■get  my  commission,  and  go  into  the 
Air  Corps.  I  don't  know  what  will 
happen  then.  The  chances  are 
that  I'll  be  washed  out  somewhere 
along  the  way.  Twenty- four  mem- 
bers of  my  class  have  already  been 
dropped.  They  either  leave  the  serv- 
ice, or  ask  for  transfer  to  bombing, 
or  navigation. 

"But  this  happens  so  quickly  when 
it  comes,  that  it's  over  before  you 
have  time  to  think.  It's  no  disgrace 
to  be  washed  out.  Some  men  are 
flyers ;  some  are  not.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it 

"You  see,  the  Army  is  doing 
things  fast." 
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The  facts  of  life 
about  oiii'  authors. 


Author!  Author! 


Here  came  the  Greeks 

No  college  magazine  gets  by 
these  days  without  giving  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Greeks  the  once-over, 
pro  and  con.  Quad  herewith  falls 
into  line.  Eager  to  please,  we  pre- 
sent both  sides — inside  dope  on  a 
sorority  room  and  a  fraternity 
house.  The  authors,  who  remain 
modestly  and  tactfully  anonymous, 
have  both  been  on  the  Hilltop  long- 
enough  to  know  what  they  are  talk- 
in?  about. 


A  career  girl  tells  all 

Last  Spring  Pattie  Smith  was  a 
Southern  co-ed,  in  a  red  plaid  dress 
with  a  huge  black  velvet  ribbon  but- 
terflied  in  her  blond  hair.  Today 
you  couldn't  tell  her  from  the  most 
experienced  New  York  career  girl. 
Out  to  make  her  mark  in  the  fash- 
ion world,  she  is  studying  at  the 
Tobe-Coburn  School,  living  at  the 
Barbizon. 

On  the  Hilltop,  Pattie  is  remem- 
bered as  a  Kappa  Delta  sister,  one 
of  the  stragglers  in  the  Ramsay 
basement  writing  class,  winner  of 
the  title  "most  sophisticated"  in  the 
"Who's  Who"  of  the  seniors  of  1940. 


A  man  of  the  Fourth  Estate 

A  leader  in  the  campaign  for  the 
advancement  of  the  South  socially 
and  economically,  Mark  Ethridge  is 
a  liberal  newspaperman  in  a  liberal 
town.  As  general  manager  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Times,  he  can  look  back  on  an  active 
career  in  journalism,  stretching  from 
his  Mississippi  birthplace  to  Rich- 
mond, Washington,  and  New  York. 


An  alp  in  her  lap 

Eugenia  Dabney — and  she  does 
have  a  name  besides  "Sissy" — is 
definitely  on  the  versatile  side. 
She  commuted  to  school  in 
Switzerland,  where  she  learned  to 
babble  French  almost  as  fast  as 
Dr.  Constans.  Since  coming  to 
Southern  she  constantly  amazes 
her  friends  by  playing  the  piano — 
what  would  Mr.  Anderson  do 
without  her? — doing  a  swell  job 
in  Dr.  Ab's  "Craig's  Wife,"  and 
generally  being  a  cosmopolite. 
She's  a  Kappa  Delta,  and  in  this 
issue  she  tells  how  the  European 
war  disturbed  her  Swiss  interlude 
among  the  eleven  Alps — "twelve 
on  clear  davs." 


American  schooling  on  the  Hill- 
top. By  the  way,  the  proper  salu- 
tation when  you  meet  him  is 
"Hola !  Emilio." 

A  story  a  day 

Patricia  Pittman  spins  out  her 
stories  by  the  yard,  amazes  fellow 
classmates  in  "super"  and  "super- 
duper"  writing  courses  by  appear- 
ing with  a  complete  short  story  in 
hand  for  almost  every  meeting. 

Her  creative  work  doesn't  keep 
her  from  being  practical  however, 
from  presiding  over  the  reserve 
desk  on  the  top  floor  of  the  library 
and  making  the  three  As  and  two 
Bs  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta. 

Weight  on  his  watch  chain 

This  is  the  second  biography  of 
Tom  Childs  which  has  run  during 
the  year  in  Quad.  First,  he  was 
sketched  as  an  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, and  now,  as  a  Senior,  who 
contributes  his  ideas  of  a  new  re- 
lationship between  professors  and 
students.  His  activities  were  listed 
in  November  ;  and  since  that  time 
the  keys  of  Omicron  Delta  Kappa 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  have  been 
added  to  his  watch  chain. 


A  voice  from  Tohacco  Road 

The  shy  platform  personality  of 
Erskine  Caldwell  is  not  found  in  his 
writings.  For  the  books  and  plays 
by  the  tall,  red-headed  Southerner 
are  packed  with  dynamite.  His  con- 
troversial play  on  southern  share- 
croppers, "Tobacco  Road,"  holds  the 
record  for  the  longest  run  in  the  his- 
tory of  Broadway.  In  his  spare 
time,  Caldwell  has  found  time  to  be 
a  cotton  picker,  stage  hand,  profes- 
sional football  player,  newspaper 
writer,   book  reviewer,   and   lecturer. 


The  South  American  way 

His  home  is  in  Costa  Rica  and 
he  will  find  it  for  you  on  the  map. 
Emilio  Vargas,  exchange  student 
from  Central  America  to  Birming- 
ham-Southern this  year,  can  speak 
with  the  authority  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan. He's  a  graduate  in  law  from 
the  schools  of  his  home,  he  has 
studied  in  England,  where  his  father 
was  consul-general  for  Costa  Rica, 
and    now    he's    getting    a    dose    of 


Two  of  a  kind 

Being  half  of  a  set  of  twins  pre- 
sents all  kinds  of  problems,  Ila 
Glover  says  in  her  article,  "Look 
Alike  and  Like  It."  The  editors  of 
Quad  can  verify  this  statement 
for  the}-  were  editorially  disturb- 
ed for  a  long  time.  "Have  you 
finished  your  article?"  we  asked 
the-one-we-thought-was-Ila  every 
day.     "I'm   nut    Ila."  Jean   told   us. 

Ila  is  a  Senior,  and  recently 
proved  her  intellect  by  being  elec- 
ted to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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. . .  for  Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself,  with  the  three  important  things  you  want  in  a 
cigarette... MILDNESS, BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING. 
Chesterfield's  right  combination  of  the  world's  best  ciga- 
rette tobaccos  has  so  many  things  a  smoker  likes . . .  that 
Chesterfield  is  just  naturally  called  the  smokers  cigarette. 
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Copyright  1941,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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"YOU  SAVVY 
QUICK, 
SOLDIER!" 


DAD  ought  to  know.  Look  at  the  wall  behind  him. 
Photo  of  Dad,  straight  and  proud  in  old-style  choker- 
collar  blouse,  Sam  Browne  belt,  and  second  "looie's"  gold 
bars.  And  his  decoration?— the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
Victory  Medal,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

"You  savvy  quick,  soldier,"  he  says  to  his  son  as  that 
chip  off  the  old  block  in  the  new  uniform  proffers  Camels. 
"These  were  practically  'regulation'  cigarettes  with  the 
army  men  I  knew.  Lots  of  other  things  seem  to  have 
changed,  but  not  a  soldier's  'smckin's.'  " 


Right!  Today,  and  for  more  than  20  years,  reports  from 
Army  Post  Exchanges  show  that  Camels  are  the  favorite. 
And  in  Navy  canteens,  too.  Camel  is  the  leader. 

Just  seems  that  Camels  click  with  more  people  than  any 
other  cigarette  —  whether  they're  wearing  O.D.,  blues,  or 
civvies.  You'll  savvy,  too  — and  quick  — wirh  your  first 
puff  of  a  slower-burning  Camel  with  its  extra  mildness, 
extra  coolness,  and  extra  flavor,  why  it's  the  "front-line" 
cigarette  —  past,  present,  and  future! 


THE  SMOKE  OF  SLOWER- BURNING  CAMELS  GIVES  YOU 
EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR  AND 
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%LESS  NICOTINE 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  cigarettes  tested — less  than 
any  of  them  —  according  to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


•  What  cigarette  are  you  smoking  now?  The  odds  are  that  it's 
one  of  those  included  in  the  famous  "nicotine-in-the-smoke" 
laboratory  test.  Camels,  and  four  other  largest-selling  brands, 
were  analyzed  and  compared  .  .  .  over  and  over  again  .  .  .  for 
nicotine  content  in  the  smoke  itself!  And  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  thing  that  interests  you  in  a  cigarette  is  the  smoke. 
YES,  SIR,  THE  SMOKE'S  THE  THING!  SMOKE  CAMELS! 


CAMEL 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


BUY  CAMELS    BY   THE    CARTON 

-FOR  CONVENIENCE, 

FOR  ECONOMY 

BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plus 
equal,  on  the  average,  to 
5  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 
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With  the  coming  of  Slimmer,  1941  and  the  appearance  of  Susie  on  a 
magazine  cover,  the  editors  finish  a  job. 

It  was  not  an  easy  job,  nor  by  any  means  a  perfect  one.  But  Quad 
has  marked  off  the  four  seasons  of  its  first  and  hardest  year.  Whatever 
have  been  its  faults,  it  has  presented  many  viewpoints,  many  opinions  and 
much  hard  work  from  a  staff,  from  more  than  twenty-five  contributors 
and  from  three  editors. 

With  this,  the  final  issue  of  the  first  year,  a  student  magazine  has 
found  a  definite  place  at  Birmingham-Southern.  The  editors  submit  Quad 
to  you  now  as  the  work  of  one  year,  a  foundation  for  the  future. 


When  the  student  constitution  amendment  to  make  Quad  a  permanent 
campus  publication  came  to  a  vote  in  Spring  elections,  it  passed  by  whal 
is  commonly  termed  "an  overwhelming  majority".  To  the  minority  of 
nine  or  ten  who  opposed  its  continuance,  Quad  extends  its  sympathy;  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  it  extends  its  thanks. 


From  Bob  Lively,  Tom  Childs  and  Virginia  Van  der  Veer  to  Quad's 
new  editors,  Rebecca  Gray,  Myra  Ware  Williams  and  Glenn  Abernathy — 
take  over,  hold  on  and  good  luck !    It's  all  yours. 


In  This  Issue  .  .  . 

Autobiography  of  a  Senior ____  Virginia  Van  der  Veer 

The  Lost  Art  of  Cussing Douglas  Hunt 

See  You  At  The  Grill Myra  Ware  Williams 

From  Somewhere  in  Africa Martin  Knowlton 

Bounds  of  Student  Freedom Cecil  Abernethy 

Out  of  the  Wilderness Margaret  Jones 

Behind  the  Ballots A  Politician 

The  Sky's  the  Limit Boiling  Branham 

So  You  Won't  Talk Kenneth  Liles 

Author  !   Author  ! The  Editors 


Autobiography  of  a  Senior 


College?  Yes,  I  went  to  college. 
At  Birmingham- Southern,  on  a  hill- 
top down  home  in  Alabama.  That 
seems  like  a  long  time  ago  now. 

Funny,  when  you  think  back  on  it. 
Those  four  years  probably  shape 
most  people's  lives.  I  know  I  grew 
up  during  mine. 

I  remember  we  had  one  of  those 
brilliant  Alabama  falls  my  freshman 
year.  The  mountain  behind  our 
house  was  a  different  shade  of 
golden  red  every  afternoon  when  I 
came  home.  I  did  go  home  after- 
noons then  because  there  wasn't 
much  else  to  do.  A  freshman  in 
college  is  such  a  terribly  self-con- 
scious little  human.  You  know,  that 
tight  feeling  you  had  all  day  and 
how  ill  at  ease  you  felt  around  all 
the  strange  people  and  how  your 
voice  cracked  when  the  professor 
asked  you  a  question  in  class. 

None  of  the  teachers  could  pro- 
nounce my  name  those  first  few 
weeks,  and  it  was  slow  torture  to  lis- 
ten all  the  way  down  the  roll  call  and 
know  that  pause  was  comingSand  he 
was  going  to  say,  "Miss,  er  uh",  and 
then  "get  it  absolutely  wrong.  The 
class  always  laughed  and  I  would 
blush  and  say  it  for  him,  very  slowly 
and  distinctly,  and  the  next  day  he 
would  get  it  wrong  again. 

The  bookstore  was  only  a  dark  lit- 
tle room  with  spindly,  wire-backed 
chairs  like  an  old-fashioned  drug 
store.  Nobody  ever  sat  there  be- 
cause it  wasn't  the  place  to  sit.  The 
social  center  was  a  front  row  of  cars 
lined  up  by  the  rail  and  there  you 
went  and  cut  classes  and  felt  very 
collegiate  and  daring  and  a  little  bit 
ashamed. 

You  sat  with  a  few  girls  usually 
and  talked  about  the  girls  in  other 
cars.  Or  you  sat  with  a  boy  and  that 
was  a  triumph.  Only  persons  very 
high  or  very  low  in  campus  social 
esteem  could  afford  to  be  seen  sit- 
ting by  themselves. 

I  went  to  get  on  "The  Gold  and 
Black"  that  first  year,  and  I  was  so 
scared  I  made  another  freshman 
climb   the   steep    flight   of    stairs   to 


Four  years,  from  registration  to 
graduation,  and  what  it  all  means 


the  second  floor  of  the  Student  Ac 
Building  with  me  and  ask  for  a  job 
too,  even  if  dramatics  was  her  line. 

Everybody  on  the  campus  thought 
the  editor  was  brilliant,  so  I  did  too. 
But  he  wasn't  very  much  impressed 
that  I  had  been  city  editor  of  a  high 
school  paper  and  that  I  now  wanted 
to  help  him.  He  asked  me  my  name 
and  said,  "Go  dig  up  a  feature",  and 
went  back  to  his  reading. 

I  dug  one  up  and  he  printed  it 
with  my  by-line  under  it  in  bold- 
black  type,  and  the  day  it  came  out 
I  was  self-conscious  again.  The  story 
was  silly,  I  thought,  and  now  there 
it  was  with  my  name  on  it  for  every- 
body to  read  and  laugh  at.  I'm  sure 
now  that  nobody  read  it  but  a  few 
people  who  knew  me,  and  they  said 
very  politely  that  it  was  "good"  but 
I  didn't  write  anything  else  for  the 
paper  that  year. 

When  I  was  a  sophomore  I  was 
very  sure  of  myself.  That  is  the 
college  year  for  running  in  little,  ex- 
clusive crowds  and  taking  refuge 
within  their  protective  circles.  We 
sat  by  each  other  in  classes  and  in 
the  library  and  walked  across  the 
quadrangle  in  groups  and  ate  to- 
gether in  the  cafeteria.  This  made 
life  so  much  easier. 

And  nothing  was  more  important 
than  the  steak  fry  Saturday  night  or 
the  fraternity  lead-out  next  week 
and  whether  you  would  get  gardenias 
or  just  sweetheart  roses.  That  was 
my  year  for  being  bored  in  class  and 
writing  notes  and  becoming  a  watch- 
watcher.  The  ten  minutes  in-between 
and  the  dash  to  the  bookstore — the 
little  gossip  and  the  chance  of  seeing 
the  latest  "him" — all  this  was  so 
much  more  exciting  than  the  history 
cf  England. 

That  was  the  year  for  spending 
the  night  out  with  some  other  girl 
in  the  crowd  and  double-dating  and 
giggling  over  it  afterwards  and 
working  hard  with  bobby  pins  and 
cold  cream.  Yes,  sophomore  is  a 
silly  year. 

When  I  was  a  junior,  I  followed 
the  pattern  and"  took  philosophy  and 


Virginia  Van  der  Veer 

creative  writing  and  became  a  college 
liberal.  I  "thought".  1  even  thought 
I  could  think.  I  lay  on  the  grass  in 
the  last  warm  days  of  that  third  Fall 
and  read  poetry  and  Plato  and  mostly 
just  watched  the  brown  ieaves,  hitch- 
hiking in  the  wind. 

I  sat  with  other  thinkers  in  the 
college  newspaper  office  and  dis- 
cussed the  poll  tax,  John  Steinbeck 
and  eternity.  The  boys  all  smoked 
pipes  and  wore  disreputable  clothes 
and  rolled  their  shirt  sleeves  up,  and 
the  girls  sat  on  desks  and  knitted  and 
made  a  good  audience.  There  were 
some  coffin  pillows  and  Petty  girl 
drawings  and  a  big  sad  picture  of 
Hedy  Lamarr  in  that  basement  of- 
fice, and  we  thought  it  was  Plato's 
Academy. 

I  was  still  riding  to  school  on  the 
street  car  and  I  watched  all  the  peo- 
ple who  rode  with  me  and  made 
them  into  "characters"  and  "plots" 
and  got  $10  for  a  short  story  which 
the  local  newspaper  printed. 

It  snowed  in  January  and  put  off 
the  awful  pressure  of  mid-term  ex- 
ams. My  philosophy  was  due  the 
day  we  were  to  come  back  but  I 
stayed  outside  and  puffed  up  and 
down  the  hill  with  a  sled  and  all 
the  neighbors,  and  fell  in  bed  dog- 
tired  at  8  :30  every  night. 

When  we  finally  came  back,  the 
snow  on  the  campus  was  ragged  and 
gray  and  streaked  with  sled  tracks. 
The  boys  threw  a  few  last  snow- 
balls and  then  we  went  to  the  class- 
rooms. The  only  sounds  were  the 
scratch  of  pens  on  bluebooks  and 
the  whisper  of  the  radiator  in  the 
corner.  I  paid  for  my  sled  rides 
with  cramped  hands  and  sweat  on 
the  inside  of  my  palms. 

The  thinkers  put  on  some  cru- 
sades during  Spring  but  they  sort 
of  fizzled  out.  Nobody,  it  seemed, 
appreciated  us  much  but  we  our- 
selves. Nobody  had  any  liberal  ideas 
but  us.  That,  maybe,  was  the  best 
year  of  all.  No  one  should  go 
through  college  and  miss  it. 

I  came  to  be  a  senior  at  last  and 
I    wasn't    afraid    any    more.     There 


wasn't  anybody  any  higher,  there 
wasn't  anybody  to  look  up  to,  ex- 
cept the  professors  and  they  didn't 
count.    This  was  the  top. 

My  course  sounded  impressive, 
and  whenever  any  kindly  person 
asked  me  what  I  was  taking  I 
sounded  off — "principles  of  econom- 
ics" and  "international  relations"  and 
"the  South  Today".  The  shreds  of 
the  college  liberal  consolidated  and 
made  themselves  into  a  little  sound 
sense.  A  precious 
little,  but  it  felt 
like  a  lot  to  a  new- 
comer. 

I  had  begun  to 
learn.  It  had  taken 
a  long  time.  But 
learning  came  so 
suddenly  and 
quickly,  when  it 
finally  did  come, 
that  I  could  look 
back  upon  myself 
a  m  onth  before 
and  be  scornful  at 
m  y  ignorance. 
This  was  a  new 
experience. 

Being  a  senior 
meant  having  a 
finger  in  every- 
thing.  Activity 
became  a  greed 
and  the  more  I 
got  the  more  I 
wanted. 

That  was  1941,  a  war  year,  and  I 
keenly  felt  my  importance  as  one  of 
the  "youth"  of  the  nation.  Conscrip- 
tion and  draft  and  Fifth  Column 
were  ordinary  words,  and  new  uni- 
forms, blue  and  brown  and  white, 
appeared  on  the  campus  to  be  ad- 
mired every  week  or  so.  Familiar 
faces  looked  strange  under  those 
stiff-beaked  caps.  The  mail  brought 
letters    from    somebody    in    the    air 


corps  and  somebody  else  in  the  naval 
reserve  and  a  draftee  in  an  army 
camp. 

I  began  to  read  the  newspapers — 
below  the  headlines — and  to  listen  to 
speeches  on  the  radio  and  the  regu- 
lar 10  o'clock  newscast  every  night, 
and  I  argued  in  class  about  dem- 
ocracy and  how  it  should  be  pre- 
served. 

That  was  a  good  year  too,  but  it 
wasn't  like  being  a  junior.   You  could 


see  daylight  now  at  the  other  end 
of  this  college.  We  were  halfway 
out  of  the  shell,  almost  ready  to  be 
citizens  of  the  world.  We  were  like 
so  many  biscuits,  cooked  to  a  faint 
brown  in  the  oven  and  ready  to  be 
taken  out.    We  were  "done". 

I  remember  it  seemed  sort  of 
funny  to  stop  then,  just  when  I  had 
begun  to  learn.  I  think  I  decided  at 
the   time    that    you    didn't    learn    so 


much  in  college,  you  just  learned 
how  to  learn.  You  got  a  basis  for 
knowledge  and  tried  out  your  wings 
in  a  sheltered,  miniature  world.  -Ev- 
erything was  on  a  smaller,  a  safer 
scale,  but  it  was  all  there — competi- 
tion, society,  love,  hate,  fear,  peace 
and  war. 

I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  forget  the 
Spring  that  year.  Maybe  it  was  just 
the  contrast  with  the  things  men 
were  talking  about  that  made  it  seem 
so  unreal.  The 
vista  to  the  moun- 
tain was  crowded 
with  dogwood  and 
redwood  and  the 
first  fresh  green 
leaves.  At  school, 
the  sunshine 
fell  on  the  grass, 
s  h  i  m  m  e  r  i  n  g 
in  the  wind,  and 
if  you  got  close 
enough  to  the 
ground  it  looked 
like  a  wavy,  end- 
less, green  ocean. 
We  put  on  one 
final  sprint  in 
May  and  finished 
up  all  the  odds 
and  ends  —  term 
papers,  the  senior 
class  gift,  dona- 
tions for  the  gym, 
most  popular, 
biggest  tightwad, 
most  likely  to  succeed.  It  was  hot  in 
Munger  Bowl  on  graduation  day 
when  the  climax  finally  came,  and 
I  filed  by  in  the  long,  black  line 
and  heard  my  name  read — this  time 
without  a  falter — and  shook  hands 
and  filed  out. 

I  was  a  freshman  in  the  world  the 
next  day. 


(ajuad's    (njuotable     (a/uofei 

Quotable  quotes  picked  up  from  this  year's  four  issues  of  Quad : 
Martin  Kruskopf  about  H.  L.  Mencken  and  similar  chronic  objectors : 
"They  stand  at  our  rear,  and  propose  to  kick  us  to  glory." 

Eugenia  Dabney  about  her  Swiss  boarding  school :  "I  had  a  room 
with  a  balcony  and  a  view  of  eleven  alps — twelve  on  clear  days." 

Richard  Blanton  about  the  dormitory  boarders :  "Apparently  our  old 
tipplers  have  decided  that  dissipation  is  vice  and  temperance  is  versa." 

A  Frat  Man  about  the  joys  of  a  fraternity :  "It's  just  having  some- 
where under  the  same  leaky  roof  a  lot  of  fellows  to  borrow  your  best 
shirts  and  steal  your  best  girl,  and  still  call  you  brother." 


The  Lost  Art  of  Cussing 


You  are  hanging  a  picture  and  you 
witlessly  hammer  your  finger  harder 
than  you  do  the  nail.  Or  you  are  car- 
rying a  sack  of  groceries  from  the  car 
to  the  kitchen  and  you  drop  a  num- 
ber two  can  of  sliced  peaches  on  your 
toe.  Or  you're  dressed  in  your  clean- 
est white  linen  suit  on  the  way  to  get 
the  girl  friend  and  you  hear  that 
ominous  hissing  noise  that  means  only 
one  thing,  the  air  is  slowly  and  cer- 
tainly escaping  from  that  right  rear 
tire  that  you  thought  would  hold  up 
till  next  pay-day.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  what  do  you  do  ?  I  f  you  are 
human  at  all,  you  say  things  that 
Mother  never  taught  you. 

And  you  say  them  automatically. 
Now  that's  an  important  point.  Psy- 
chiatrists have  a  lingo  in  which  the 
word  "escape"  means  a  special  thing. 
Cursing,  then,  under  sudden  and  ex- 
treme provocation,  is  a  means  of  es- 
cape from  the  reality  of  present  dis- 
comfort. It's  a  relief  for  jaded  nerves 
or  compressed  emotions.  The  explos- 
iveness  of  words  beginning  with  "g" 
or  "d"  or  "b"  is  a  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble  and  an  immediate 
lessening  of  an  intolerable  strain. 

It  must  be  so,  for  of  all  the  minor 
sins,  cursing  is  the  one  most  often 
indulged  in.  The  most  frequently 
broken  of  all  the  commandments  is 
the  third. 

If  you  doubt  that  last  statement, 
remember  that  all  the  euphemisms 
adopted  by  the  holy  and  timid  are 
only  milder  forms  of  the  universal 
vice.  Your  elderly  unmarried  aunt 
who  daintily  exclaims  "Heavens !" 
when  she's  mentally  upset  and  your 
kid  brother  who  says  "Gosh  darn !" 
when  he's  excited  are  both  cursing. 
Subconsciously  they  really  want  to 
talk  like  drunken  sailors,  but  they 
don't  quite  dare.  Auntie  is  afraid  of 
what  people  would  think,  and  the  brat 
is  afraid  of  what  Pop  would  do. 

One  is  no  longer  anathema  if  he 
swears  in  public.  You  hear  the  most 
atrocious  language  coming  from  the 
fresh  lips  of  pretty  girls.  You  are  no 
longer  shocked  as  was  the  egregious 
Pepys  when  he  marvelled  at  what 
came  out  of  the  beautiful  lips  of  Nell 


Frnm  a  professor  comes  this  treatise 
ahoui  more  and  better  name-calling 


Gwyn.  But  you  are  depressed  by  one 
dreadful  and  inescapable  fact :  there 
is  no  brilliancy  left  in  modern  pro- 
fanity. 

How  many  curse  words  can  you 
•think  of?  Six?  A  dozen?  A  score, 
perhaps,  if  you're  an  accomplished 
swearer.  Oh,  there  are  exceptions,  of 
course.  A  Harvard  professor,  well 
steeped  in  the  literature  of  Eliza- 
bethan and  eighteenth  century   Eng- 


land, is  the  most  versatile  curser  I 
know.  He  can  entertain  you,  and 
appall  you,  by  a  torrent  of  unusual 
profanity  that  goes  on  and  on,  like 
the  brook,  and  never  repeats  itself.  A 
fishing  guide  near  Fort  Walton  in 
Florida  uses  the  most  picturesque 
anguage  I  have  ever  heard ;  he  does- 
n't actually  cuss,  but  his  vituperative 
vocabulary  is  magnificent. 

Yes,  there  is  an  art  in  cursing,  as 
in  any  other  useful  accomplishment, 
but  one  fears  in  these  days  that  it  is 
lost  or  forgotten  like  the  secret  of  the 
Stradivarii. 

It  is  true  that  modern  plays  like 
Tobacco  Road  emphasize  the  profane. 
What  Price  Glory  liberated  the  in- 
hibitions of  all  recent  playwrights 
and  playgoers.  In  Something  Gay 
'Miss  Tallulah  Bankhead  got  her  big- 
gest laugh  when  she  referred  to  the 
doubtful  ancestry  of  her  stage  hus- 
band. The  Great  Profile  cursed  his 
way  for  forty  weeks  across  the  coun- 
try and  so  delighted  the  blase  audi- 
ences of  Chicago,  that  center  of  in- 
iquity, that  he  was  detained  there  for 
a  prolonged,  profane,  and  profitable 
engagement. 


Douglas  Hunt 

But  it  is  not  true  that  cursing  in 
literature  has  only  recently  grown 
familiar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four- 
letter  words  have  now  become  so  tire- 
some to  the  general  reader  that  Mr. 
Hemingway,  for  example,  has  de- 
clined to  print  many  of  them  and 
adopts  the  subterfuge  of  writing  the 
word  "obscenity,"  thus  allowing  the 
artful  reader  to  exercise  his  own  in- 
genuity according  to  the  degree  in 
which  he  is  gifted. 

All  one  has  to  do  to  refresh  his 
mind  on  how  lusty  and  variegated 
profanity  may  be  is  to  turn  back  to 
the  classic  examples  of  Elizabethan 
drama  or  to  the  immensly  witty  and 
prodigiously  indecent  comedies  of 
the  Restoration.  There  he  will  get  his 
fill  of  mouth-warming  oaths,  of  de- 
lectable denunciation.  He  will  find 
that  there  are  innumerable  ways  of 
condemning  one's  enemies  to  lasting 
torture.  He  will  discover  that  men, 
women,  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  fine  gentlemen  and  trades- 
men, were  all  alike  adept  in  the  art  of 
swearing.  The  variations  were  in- 
finite; the  diatribes  were  delightful. 
The  language  is  limpid  in  meaning 
and  liquid  in  movement.  Much  of  it 
is  beautiful  to  behold. 

Probably  Americans  offend  by 
their  uninspired  cursing  more  than 
do  other  nationalities.  The  English- 
man is  stolid  in  his  profane  moments, 
as  in  all  others,  but  he  conveys  his 
meaning  by  words  that  are  foul  ra- 
ther than  picturesque.  The  French- 
man's profanity  flows  so  trippingly 
from  his  tongue  that  it  is  hardly  curs- 
ing at  all.  The  naturalness  of  a 
French  girl  saying  "Par  Dieu"  is  lost 
in  the  vulgarity  of  an  American  co- 
ed voicing  its  English  equivalent.  The 
Spaniard  is  the  most  effective  execra- 
tor  of  all.  The  nuances  of  his  lang- 
uage and  his  fertile  imagination  built 
up  an  almost  endless  list  of  impreca- 
tions. 

All  of  these  reflections  bring  us 
back  to  one  dispiriting  fact.  Cursing 
in  America  is  a  lost  art.  It  needs  re- 
vitalizing. Perhaps  another  war  would 
do  it,  or  another  generation. 


See  You  at  the  Grill! 


"Nice,  some  of  them ;  mean  as  the 
devil,  some  of  them,"  said  George 
Triantos,  proprietor  of  the  Plaza 
Grill,  in  answer  to  my  query. 

Grinning  amiably,  he  went  on  to 
say,  "Who  wouldn't  like  all  these 
kids?  They're  just  like  my  own  chil- 
dren. Of  course  they  get  trouble- 
some sometimes,  but  boys  are  boys. 
They  always  quiet  down  when  I  tell 
them  to." 

Sure  they  get  quiet.  They  know 
it's  either  get  quiet  or  get  out,  and 
who,  after  one  look  at  hefty  George, 
would  like  to  be  ejected  forcibly? 
Everyone  who  frequents  the  Grill 
knows  that  when  there  is  just  a  lit- 
tle too  much  hilarity  in  the  dining- 
room  and  George  walks  back  that 
way,  he's  not  coming  just  to  see  if 
everybody  is  having  a  good  time. 

He  doesn't  object  to  anyone  hav- 
ing a  good  time — no,  sir.  It's  just 
the  way  some  folks  express  their 
good  will  toward  humanity  he  objects 
to.  It's  all  right  when  Bill  Travis 
goes  to  sleep  over  his  coke  and  has 
to  be  waked  up  to  show  off  for  the 
pretty  people,  but  when  James  Mc- 
Hugh  starts  banging  on  the  table, 
well,  what  would  you  do?  George 
has  never  had  the  least  bit  of  trouble 
bouncing  anyone,  and  when  he 
bounces  them,  they  stay  bounced. 
He  says  he's  never  had  to  bounce  any 
Southern  students ;  one  look  and  a 
faint  smile  is  enough.  But  as  far  as 
their  checks'  bouncing,  that's  another 
matter.  "They  just  forget  about  the 
checks  they  sign  sometimes,  but  they 
usually  come  back  and  pay,"  he  says. 

Bouncing  checks  or  not,  the  Plaza 
Grill  doesn't  lose  any  money  on 
Southern  students.  The  place  has 
been  tlie  nightspot  of  the  college 
crowd  for  two  years,  with  a  stream 
of  Southerners  coming  in  every  night 
in  the  week  to  stay  and  talk  for  an 
hour,  two,  mayl)e  three  or  four  hours. 
George  says  he  is  considering  putting 
in  a  bed  for  Ralph  Russell.  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  see  the  most 
trade. 

"What  do  they  buy?"  I  asked 
George. 


Southern's  favorite   after-dark  spot 
gets  the  once  over  from  one  of  the  bunch 


He  smiled  broadly.  George  has  his 
troubles  with  certain  women's  or- 
ganizations. "Coca-Colas,  steaks  and 
sandwiches,"  he  replied.  "The  Plaza 
Grill  has  the  best  steaks  in  town." 

It  is  a  time-honored  custom  to  ad- 
dress the  waitresses  in  the  PG  by 
their  first  names.  Perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  well  known  of  them  all 
was  blackhaired  Mary  Bell,  who  quit 
recently  to  accept  a  job  in  Indianap- 
olis.    Mary  used  to  sing  "We'll  Meet 


Again"  on  request,  and  why  she  liked 
that  particular  song  was  always  a 
puzzle  to  everyone.  When  she  came 
walking  into  the  dining  room  and 
yelled,  "Cut  out  all  this  noise !"  she 
was  obeyed.  Her  word  had  almost 
as  much  weight  as  George's.  One  of 
her  pet  peeves  was  customers  who 
whistled  for  service,  and  many's  the 
time  a  hushed  silence  has  followed 
her  stern,  "Who  was  that  whistling 
at  me?" 

Another  former  watiress  is  Helen 
Barnwell,  who  looked  like  a  blonde 
Scarlet  O'Hara  and  has  gone  back  to 
Georgia.  Now  there's  Carol  Odom 
and  "Aunt  Jessie"  Hovey  in  the  din- 
ing room,  and  Agnes  Myers  behind 
the  counter. 

Carol  is  a  good  natured  soul.  I 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  folks 
from  Southern. 

"Frankly,  I  don't  know  what  the 
Plaza  Grill  would  do  without  them," 
she  said.  "Of  course,  some  of  them 
get  on  my  nerves  sometimes,  but  all 
in  all,  I  think  they're  a  grand  bunch 
of  people." 

Agnes  volunteered,  "I  think  they're 
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swell ;  I  really  do.  I  quit  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  went  to  work  in  a  place 
where  I  didn't  know  any  of  the  kids, 
and  I  nearly  went  crazy." 

"Aunt  Jessie"  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  staff  of  the  Grill.  Dignified 
and  motherly,  she  smiles  benignly  on 
all  and  hasn't  yet  learned  to  refuse 
to  bring  an  order  of  two  glasses  of 
water.  In  fact,  she  does  it  very 
amiably. 

George,  himself,  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Greece  thirty 
years  ago,  in  1911.  He  says  he  has 
been  in  Birmingham  26  years,  and 
for  the  past  three  has  run  the  Plaza 
Grill.  Before  that  he  operated  a  cafe 
on  downtown  20th  Street. 

"Where  in  Greece  did  you  live?" 
asked  the  proverbial  curious  bystand- 
er of  George. 

"Megalopolis,"  replied  George. 

"Oh,"  said  the  bystander. 

No  one  knows  just  exactly  what  at- 
traction the  Plaza  Grill  holds  for 
anyone.  It's  just  the  place  you 
haven't  had  a  date  unless  you've  been 
to.  You  go  there  to  see  and  be  seen, 
to  talk  about  and  be  talked  about. 
There's  always  someone  you  can  bor- 
row money  from,  or  get  to  take  your 
date  home  if  you're  tired  of  her.  In 
fact,  when  you  bring  a  date  to  the 
Grill,  you  sometimes  begin  to  wonder 
whose  date  she  really  is  when  she 
begins  to  sit  with  everybody  in  the 
place.  You  are  lucky  if  you  get  to 
take  her  home.  And  then,  if  you  do 
take  her  home  and  come  back  to  the 
PG,  like  as  not  you'll  see  her  come 
in  with  another  guy. 

In  the  Plaza  Grill  you'll  find  peo- 
ple asleep,  talking,  singing,  eating, 
discussing  everything  from  the  world 
situation  to  photo  reflexes,  being 
bored,  staring  into  space,  or  making 
up  poems  about  the  ZTA's.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  you  will  know, 
and  you'll  find  them  a  convivial 
bunch. 

Got  money  and  want  to  spend  it? 
Come  to  the  PG. 

Broke  and  want  to  borrow  money  ? 
Come  to  the  PG.  , 

Just  want  to  talk  to  somebody  ? 
Come  to  the  PG. 


hast  year  he  was  a  student  at  Southern; 
now  he  drives  mi  ambulance  for  A.  F.  S. 


From  Somewhere  in  Africa 


Martin  Knowlton  last  year  was  a 
student  at  Birmingham  -  Southern, 
frightening  co-eds  with  the  collection 
of  snakes  that  he  kept  in  Ramsay, 
and  acting  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Hilltop  News. 

Now  he's  somewhere  in  Africa, 
serving  with  the  ambulance  corps  of 
the  American  Field  Service. 

During  the  long  trip  to  "some- 
where near  Cairo"  by  way  of  South 
America,  South  Africa,  and  a  long 
overland  journey,  he's  written  let- 
ters back  home.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  his  mother,  the  editors  of 
Quad  here  print  the  full  corre- 
spondence. The  letters  themselves 
tell  the  story : 

Western  Union 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Dec.  23,  1940 
American  Field  Service,  New  York. 
"I  hereby  give  my  permission  for 
my  son,  Martin  Perry  Knowlton,  to 
go  wherever  the  American  Field 
Service  wishes  to  send  him. 

Airs.  Mable  K.  Knowlton." 

*  *     * 

Trinidad,  Jan.  1 
"Dear  Mother, 

In  Trinidad.  Delightful  trip  all 
the  way.  Trip  is  monotonous  at 
times,  but  very  beautiful.  The  little 
bit  of  Trinidad  I  have  seen,  I  have 
liked  very  much.  Kind  of  country 
I'd  like  to  live  in. 

Try    and    write    tomorrow    night 

fiom  Para.     Love,  Mart." 

*  *     * 

"Dear  Mom, 

"Para  this  time.  It's  always  hard 
to  realize  how  far  we've  come.  (It 
would  cost  $3.00  to  send  this  air- 
mail)." 

"I  am  using  these  cards  as  a  let- 
ter so  that  you  can  see  what  Rio 
looks  like.  These  are  all  of  Gor- 
cavada,  but  I'll  send  one  later  that 
takes  in  things  all  over  the  city.  This 
statue  of  Christ,  although  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  people,  is 
commonly  known  as  Corky.  That  is 
really  a  good  example  of  the  way 
these  Brazilians  take  everything. 

"The  dictator  here  is  known  to  the 
smallest  child  and  the  oldest  man  as 


"Gee  Gee,"  and  I  have  never  heard 
him  called  anything  else.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  "Gee  Gee"  is 
really  a  pompous,  comic  opera  little 
man  who  would  issue  an  edict  that 
he  should  be  called  "Mr.  Vargas"  if 
he  thought  it  would  do  the  least  bit 
of  good.  It's  not  an  affectionate 
term  either ;  these  people  just  nick- 
name  everything. 

"I've  never  known  there  was  such 
a  beautiful  city  as  Rio.  They're 
working  on  a  huge  land  reclamation 
project  now  that  will  make  it  even 
more  beautiful,  and  lots  more  pleas- 
c.nt  to  live  in. 

"I  hope  everybody  at  home  is  well 
and  happy.  Let's  have  no  worry 
about  me.  I'm  doing  plenty  okay. 
Love  to  you  and  Dave,  Mart." 

Thurs.  16 

Rio 

"Dear  Mother, 

"This  is  the  last  word  from  Rio. 
We  go  aboard  ship  at  1 :00  p.m.  I've 
really  liked  Rio,  but  I'll  be  glad  to 
go — time  to  be  seeing  Africa  now. 
The  boat  we  sail  on  is  the  "Africa 
Maru,"  which  is  a  Japanese  ship.  If 
the  U.  S.  declares  war  while  we  are 
on  board,  send  a  protest  to  the  State 
Department.  I  have  no  stomach  for 
languishing  in  a  Japanese  concentra- 
tion camp.  I'm  too  darn  awkward 
to  learn  to  use  chopsticks  and  I'd 
probably  starve  to  death. 

"You'll  see  plenty  of  pictures  of 
Copacabana  beach  in  this  book.  Yes- 
terday the  waves  were  very  high  and 
three  of  us  got  caught  way  outside 
the  breakers.  While  we  were  trying 
to  swim  in,  Jeff  got  winded  and 
while  the  two  of  us  tried  to  get  him 
in  I  got  winded.  A  fellow  finally 
came  out  and  helped  Andy  in  with 
Jeff,  but  I  spent  the  better  part  of 
the  morning  touring  the  Atlantic. 
The  fellow  who  had  helped  Andy 
and  Jeff  in  came  back  out  and  stayed 
with  me  until  a  boat  came.  Very  ex- 
citing for  the  people  on  the  beach 
but  boring  as  hell  for  me.  Poorest 
experience  I  ever  had  for  the  ex- 
citement it  caused. 

"Later   in   the   afternoon   while    I 
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was  swimming  again  I  had  to  go  out 
with  a  rope  around  me  for  one  of  the 
German  refugees  here  at  the  hotel 
and  about  an  hour  later  two  of  our 
fellows  went  out  (sans  rope,  some- 
body had  stolen  it)  and  brought  in 
a  Brazilian  boy.  Very  busy  day  for 
all  concerned.  Learned  this  morning 
that  the  Red  Cross  boat  pulled  an 
even  dozen  out  of  the  drink  yester- 
day. 

"I've  found  Rio  to  have  more 
beautiful  girls  than  any  other  town 
I've  ever  been  in.  Only  trouble  is 
none  of  them  speak  English,  so  no 
dates.  They  are  pretty  strict  down 
here  about  chaperons  too.  You  sel- 
dom see  a  couple  walking  down  the 
street  by  themselves  at  night — always 
a  sister,  mother,  father,  brother, 
niece  or  something  or  other. 

"This  will  be  the  last  letter  until 
Capetown,  I  imagine.  Ship  letter 
will  take  much  longer  than  this,  mail- 
ing from  Capetown.  All  in  all  it's 
likely  to  be  a  month  before  you  hear 
from  me  again.  Give  my  best  to 
everyone. 

"Have  written  cards  to  all  the  kids 
I  can  think  of  and  will  finish  list  in 
address  book  in  Capetown.  Don't 
know  when  I'll  hear  from  you,  but 
I  hope  it's  soon. 

All  my  love,  Mart." 
*     #     # 

On  board  S.S.  Africa  Maru 
"Dear  Mother, 

"About  all  the  news  you'll  get  out 
of  this  letter  is  that  I  am  in  fine 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual 
condition.  The  boat  is  about  eighteen 
times  as  alive  as  it  has  ever  been, 
and  still  nothing  happens.  I'm  keep- 
ing a  diary  every  day,  and  I'm  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  things  to  write. 
We're  spending  our  time  lying  in 
the  sun,  boxing  and  playing  deck 
games  in  an  attempt  to  stay  in  some 
sort  of  condition.  I'm  as  brown  as 
an  Indian  and  getting  browner  all 
the  time,  and  I  don't  seem  to  have 
lost  any  weight,  whether  I've  gained 
any  or  not. 

"The  main  complaint  on  board  is 
that  we  get  no  news.  We  heard 
yesterday   that   Tobruch   had    fallen, 


but  that  must  have  been  at  least  a 
week  ago.  We  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  conditions  will  be  when 
we  reach  Capetown.  Every  day  the 
Captain  issues  a  little  news  bulletin, 
but  all  the  news  is  from  Tokio,  and 
doesn't  even  interest  the  Jap  sailors. 
I  don't  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  U.  S.,  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Turkey,  Africa  or  any- 
where else.  I  could  collect  twenty 
dollars  on  board  this  ship  in  five 
minutes  for  last  night's  Birmingham 
News. 

"The  last  few  days,  to  pass  the 
time  away,  I've  been  making  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  limericks,  ballads 
and  parodies  that  the  fellows  know. 
I  don't  know  what  I'll  ever  do  with 
it,  but  it's  better  than  getting  dry  rot. 
I  do  a  lot  of  reading  too.  John 
Martin,  the  war  editor  of  Time  maga- 
zine and.-the  director  for  March  of 
Time  Films,  is  on  board,  going  to  the 
same  place  we  are,  and  he  has  given 
us  Emil  Ludwig's  "Nile"  and  the 
19-40  World  Almanac  to  help  pass 
away  the  time. 

*     *     * 

"I've  just  been  invaded  by  Japan 
again.  My  room  steward  used  to 
be  in  the  Japanese  artillery  so  he 
thinks  we  have  something  in  com- 
mon. All  of  them  are  soldiers  and 
it's  useless  to  try  and  change  their 
minds.  Sign  language  won't  do  it, 
and  their  English  vocabulary  doesn't 
comprehend  it.  The  Steward  bounces 
in  and  says  "wheeeeeeeee  bang !"  at 
odd  intervals  to  show  that  he  was  in 
the  artillery. 

"This  is  Tuesday  the  28th  which 
is  the  next  day  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten before.  Yesterday  afternoon  a 
huge  albatross  landed  on  deck.  Ev- 
eryone who  had  cameras  used  a 
couple  of  rolls  of  film  on  him  and 
finally  we  threw  him  back  over- 
board. If  they  stay  on  the  ship  long 
they  get  seasick.  He  had  a  wing- 
spread  of  at  least  7  feet  and  weighed 
fully  forty  pounds.  He  was  quite 
tame,  but  it  didn't  pay  to  get  within 
snapping  distance  of  him.  His  bill 
could  have  chopped  a  handful  of  fin- 
gers off  without  noticing  it. 

"We  crossed  the  zero  meridian 
about  an  hour  ago  so  it's  all  down- 
hill from  here  on  out.  The  motor 
of  the  ship  has  begun  to  make  a 
noise  exactly  like  the  noise  box  in 
the  Monster  Show  at  the  Fair.  I 
like  it.  Brings  back  happy  memor- 
ies.    I  didn't  tell  you  I  had  gone  up 


A  Hilltopper  is  here  . 


and  spent  a  day  at  the  snake  farm  at 
Sao  Paolo,  did  I  ?  I  had  a  swell 
time,  and  they  let  me  handle  all  the 
snakes,  and  asked  a  lot  of  questions 
about  North  American  snakes.  The 
conversation  didn't  go  as  well  as  it 
might  have,  because  they  only  spoke 
about,  twenty  words  of  Portugese  and 
less  than  that  of  Spanish. 

"I  just  caught  a  rumor  that  initia- 
tion will  be  held  tonight  for  those 
who  have  never  crossed  the  zero 
meridian  before.  I'll  probably  be  keel- 
hauled if  nothing  worse  can  be 
thought  up. 

"I'm  going  to  sign  this  off  now, 
because  there  really  isn't  anything 
more  for  me  to  tell  you  and  won't 
be  until  we  find  out  a  few  things  in 
Capetown.  I'll  surely  write  you  from 
there.  The  letter  will  come  on  the 
same  boat  as  this.  I'll  be  looking  for 
some  letters  when  they  catch  up. 

Love,  Mart." 
*     *     * 

February  7th. 

Dear  Dave,"  (his  brother), 

"There's  not  much  news  around 
here,  and  I  don't  know  what  they'll 
allow  out  of  the  country  anyway. 
There's  a  convoy  due  in  today  some- 
time, about  forty  thousand,  and  we're 
hoping  our  unit  and  our  ambulances 
are  on  it.  If  they  are,  we  should 
start  North  sometime  next  week. 

"They  conduct  their  war  here  in  a 
strange  manner.  Only  week  days 
count.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday 
they  close"  (one  line  censored  here.) 

"There  is  a  strange  situation  here 
in  South  Africa.    A  large  percentage 
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of  people  are  not  in  favor  of  the  war 
at  all,  and  seemingly,  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  slow  things  up. 
The  native  whites,  who  are  termed 
Afrikaans,  have  formed  the  Nation- 
alist party  and  refuse  to  cooperate  in 
any  way. 

"The  night  before  we  got  in  there 
was  a  big  riot  in  Johannesburg  and 
sixty  people  were  put  in  the  hospital, 
forty  of  them  soldiers.  The  next 
night  there  was  a  bigger  riot  and  160 
people  were  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Things  have  been  quiet  since  then. 

"Everyday  at  noon  a  big  gun  is 
fired  for  the  "two  minutes  of 
silence."  Anybody  who  doesn't  stop 
and  take  off  his  hat  and  stand  silent- 
ly for  two  minutes  is  likely  to  be 
mobbed.  It's  really  an  impressive 
sight  to  see  everyone  stop  dead  still, 
hats  off,  some  praying,  and  no  traf- 
fic moving  anywhere.  That's  one  of 
the  few  times  here  when  you  feel 
that  the  war  really  is  serious. 

"Tomorrow  I  get  my  uniform,  and 
then  it  will  be  watch  your  step  and 
keep  saluting. 

"Tell  Mom  not  to  worry  too  much. 
Sherman  was  wrong,  so  far. 

So  long,  Mart." 
*     *     * 

So  Martin  Knowlton  has  traveled 
from  the  Hilltop  to  "somewhere  in 
Africa."  The  latest  news  is  that  he  is 
encamped  near  Cairo,  ready  for  duty. 
Or  he  may  be  with  De  Gaulle's  Free 
French  forces.  Wherever  "some- 
where" is,  The  Quad  squad  wishes  its 
war  correspondent  the  best  of  luck. 


Bounds  of  Student  Freedom 


At  what  point  does  student  free- 
dom become  dangerous  ?.  Since  I 
have  been  on  the  Birmingham-Sou- 
thern campus  as  a  teacher  I  have 
heard  students  issue  complaint  after 
complaint  against  the  faculty's  in- 
vasion of  student  rights. 

When  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion decided  to  change  the  method  of 
handling  class  cuts,  I  heard  that  there 
was  a  curtailment  of  student  liberty. 
When  the  faculty  and  administration 
decided  to  reinstall  the  compulsory 
weekly  chapel,  I  heard  that  that  was 
a  limiting  of  student  freedom.  I  had 
not  heard,  however,  that  the  plan  the 
year  before  to  abandon  compulsory 
chapel  was  a  stroke  at  student  free- 
dom. 

Just  what  are  student  rights  ?  It  has 
not  been  many  years  since  I  was  my- 
self a  student  at  this  college.  Despite 
our  fondness  for  thinking  that  each 
new  generation  is  endowed  with  some 
special  quality  that  makes  it  unique. 
I  have  not  found  that  the  problems 
and  frames  of  mind  have  changed 
very  much. 

In  my  senior  year  I  was  called  into 
the  presidential  presence  because  the 
fraternity  of  which  I  happened  to  be 
gavel-swinger  had  made  the  mistake 
of  being  too  rough  on  an  initiation.  I 
was  righteously  indignant.  My  rights 
had  been  invaded.  Could  not  we  beat 
our  boys  as  we  saw  fit,  as  we  had 
ourselves  been  beaten? 

Well,  it  seems  we  couldn't.  Fur- 
thermore we  had  to  attend  chapel 
five  times  a  week,  our  dances  had  to 
be  given  in  the  name  of  our  alumni 
(who  usually  were  a  bit  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  had  given  a  dance 
over  the  week-end),  and  our  smoking 
was  a  surreptitious  affair  carried  on 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  backhouse. 
These  were  "rights"  we  did  not  have, 
and  all  this  was  only  ten  years  ago. 

A  student  "right,"  it  seems,  is 
something  that  a  student  or  a  group 
of  students  want  to  do.  An  invasion 
of  that  "right"  is  any  act  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  or  administration  which 
forbids  or  inhibits  the  desires,  actual 
or  potential,  of  the  students.  I  hope  I 


"The  back  of  my  hand  lo  them,"  says 
a  professor  to  the  infant  Rousseaus. 


have  defined  these  two  matters  ac- 
curately and  justly. 

As  I  understand  it,  man  is  contin- 
ually the  battlefield  for  two  opposite 
and  not  always  unequal  desires. 
These  two  desires  may  be  called 
chaos  and  order,  freedom  and  pat- 
tern, individuality  and  organisation. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  second  of  these 
two  variously  named  forces  that 
makes  society,  and  it  is  the  first  that 
makes  society  bearable.  History  is 
more  or  less  the  chart  of  the  conflicts 
between  these  two  forces.  All  govern- 
ments and  institutions  are  expressions 
of  the  desire  of  man  for  order.  All 
revolts  are  the  expressions  of  man  for 
freedom.  Both  are.  apparently,  na- 
tural, and  it  is  their  nature  that  they 
should  be  in  conflict.  Democracy  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  conceptions 
because  it  assumes  freedom  within 
order. 

Now  the  difficulty,  as  1  see  it.  is 
to  determine  at  what  point  the  con- 
flict should  meet  with  something  like 
a  manageable  equality.  All  institu- 
tions have  their  own  requirements 
and  no  one  is  more  perplexed  by  the 
problem  than  the  institution  of  high- 
er learning.  By  its  tradition  it  is  op- 
posed to  dogma,  it  cherishes  the  pain- 
ful truth,  and  it  encourages  a  liberal- 
ity of  mind.  But  it  is  an  institution 
and  therefore  a  symbol  of  order. 

So  you,  my  dear  children,  are 
caught,  as  we  all  have  been  in  our 
time,  between  the  upper  and  nether 
stones  of  man's  own  complex  nature. 

In  my  youth  I  read  a  book  called 
Tom  Brozvn's  School  Days.  It  made 
quite  an  impression  on  me  because  it 
contained  the  first  Latin  tag  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of — in  loco  parentis. 
The  school  was  Rugby,  in  those  Nine- 
teenth Century  days  under  Arnold 
the  name  of  a  first-rate  boys'  school 
in  England  and  not  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  football. 

Whenever  the  masters  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  admonish  the  young  gen- 
tlemen with  the  rod,  they  always  re- 
minded them  that  this  bitter  action 
was  being  done  in  loco  parentis,  in 
place  of  the  parent.  That  was  a  good 


Cecil  Ahernethy 

Nineteenth  Century  idea,  one  institu- 
tion assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
another.  But  Twentieth  Century  pro- 
gressive education  has  carried  us 
away  from  it. 

Colleges  as  well  as  parents  have 
changed,  and  I  know  that  I  for  one 
do  not  feel  particularly  parental 
toward  my  students.  It  is  an  odd  re- 
lationship at  best.  My  authority  is 
only  potential,  their  discipleship  is 
voluntary.  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise, but  it  does  make  vague  and 
complex  the  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  order. 

Without  authority,  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  the  college  has 
responsibility — to  maintain  its  physi- 
cal plant,  to  preserve  standards  of 
scholarship,  to  insure  its  own  exist- 
ence as  a  social  institution.  All  of 
these  responsibilities  the  student  is 
without.  Frequently  the  conflict  be- 
comes a  war  between  responsibility 
and  irresponsibility.  Breaking  the 
windows  and  splashing  paint  on  the 
buildings  is  not  an  expression  of  free- 
dom ;  that  is  irresponsible  whim.  Pub- 
lic embarrassment  of  the  institution 
by  anti-social  conduct  is  not  freedom. 
Misuse  or  non-use  of  the  academic 
opportunities  is  not  freedom.  Some  of 
the  complaints  I  have  heard  against 
the  College's  invasion  of  student 
"right"  have  amounted  to  little  more 
than  this  childish  tantrum.  But  not 
all. 

I  have  seen  cases  on  this  campus 
of  student  initiative  of  thought  being 
squelched  simply  because  the  sharp 
spear  of  individuality  prodded  the 
easy  complacency  of  petty  authority. 
I  have  also  felt  the  point  of  that 
spear. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
problems  of  the  instructor.  Upon  his 
ability  to  recognize  it,  in  my  opinion, 
rests  his  worth.  Too  frequently,  how- 
ex  er,  posing  and  a  martyr  complex 
are  misinterpreted  for  originality.  We 
have  had  our  share  .of  poseurs, 
pseudo-bohemians  and  infant  Rous- 
seaus. The  back  of  my  hand  to  them. 
Throw  us  some  real  spears. 


Impressions  of  this  thing  called  college 
as  they  filter  slowly  through  the  mind. 


Out  of  the  Wilderness 


Everyone  at  home  had  been  so 
sure  that  September  in  the  far  north- 
ern' section  of  Alabama  would  be 
cold.  But  the  warm  afternoon  was  ac- 
centuated by  a  dryness  strange  to  one 
whose  home  is  an  island  off  the  Flor- 
ida coast. 

"Taxi,  lady?" 

"I  suppose  so.  How  far  is  Bir- 
mingham-Southern College  from 
here  ?" 

The  first  view  of  a  green  bank 
rising  from  the  corner,  and  beyond, 
cool  shadows  on  a  hillside,  was  sur- 
prising and  refreshing. 

Time  came  on  so  rapidly,  and  with 
it,  new  skills  and  interesting  ones : 

"Birmingham-Southern?  Just  a 
moment  please.  .  .  .  Sorry,  I  haven't 
an  outside.     May  I  call  again?" 

"Good  Heavens !  How  does  the 
woman  do  it  ?  Imagine  walking  down 
a  hill  at  such  a  pace  .  .  .  and  in 
heels !" 

Chemistry  labs  .  .  .  sulphur  diox- 
ide.. 

Freshman  themes  and  freshman 
themes.  .  . 

"But  Mr.  Hunt,  must  we  spend  a 
whole  hour  talking  about  the  rea- 
sons why  people  come  to  college? 
Why  do  we  come  to  college?" 

"I  came  to  learn  how  to  make  mon- 
ey." 

"Well,  I  want  to  talk  about 
Shakespeare  and  all  that  stuff." 

"I  want  to  fit  myself  to  be.  .  ." 

"Why  doesn't  someone  say,  "I 
came  to  college  with  a  purpose,  but 
also  I  came  to  college  to  live!" 

Aesthetics?  Greece,  Rome,  sculp- 
ture? Complicated  definition.  What 
is  beauty,  what  is  art?  There  is  a 
book  in  the  seven  hundreds.  .   . 

Across  the  winter  landscape  of 
peaceful  brown  and  lavender  tones 
falls  a  new  wonder : 

"Snow?" 

"Snow !" 

Exams.  Did  he  say  three  hours? 
What  will  we  say  in  three  whole 
hours?  But  please,  anyone  who  can 
bull  for  three  hours.  .  . 

Term  paper!     The  Medival  Mon- 


astery, the  medieval  monk.  How 
shall  I  begin  this  thing? 

The  medieval  monk  also  toiled. 
They  say  he  even  loved  his  book 
work,  but  what  did  he  know  about 
term  papers  ? 

Spring  came  on  so  quickly,  so  dif- 
ferent and  so  beautiful.  Here  are 
no  hibiscus  reels,  no  deep  scarlet, 
royal  poinciana,  no  purple  bougain- 
v!llea.  There  are  no  large  blossoms, 
no  huge  leaves. 

Subtle  shadings  are  here.  Soft 
violets.  Pink-white  fragility.  And 
the  trees  in  new  green. 

Spring  fever,  hayfever,  and  this  li- 
brary work. 

So  many,  many  books.  Books,  new 
ones  and  inviting  ones. 

Books  are  made  to  be  read.  If  I 
were  a  Hindu,  the  first  thing  I  would 
endow  with  spirit  would  be  a  book. 
It  would  be  the  easiest  thing.  Al- 
ready they  have  personality. 

But  here  are  date  slips  to  be  made, 
pockets  and  cards,  and  cataloging  to 
be  done. 

"Six  hours  of   religion,  required." 

I  was  standing  in  line  next  to  a 
Sophomore. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "if  you  have 
any  Sunday  school  props  these  relig- 
ion courses  will  surely  knock  them 
out." 

He  did  not  say,  "You  will  come 
out  minus  a  floor,  reaching  upward 
to  touch  bottom,  and  if  you're  lucky, 
clutching  a  few  toothpicks." 

In  the  two  hundreds  there  was  a 
man  called  Stanley  E.  Jones,  a  cer- 
tain Fosdick,  and  a  poet,  Kagawa. 

Quite  unexpectedly  an  interesting 
comp  course  was  mentioned.  With 
it  came  a  mighty  clash  of  cymbals, 
and  a  glorious  blaze  of  paganizm. 
What  of  it? 

Well,  who  is  Confuscius.  who  is 
Buddha?  And  who  is  Mahatma 
Ghandi  ? 

First  of  all  they  are  people,  and 
interesting  ones.  What  makes  them 
so  ? 

There  is  a  certain  psychology 
course.  .  . 


Margaret  Jones 

They  say  that  Hitler  has  run  the 
psychologists  out  of  Germany.  We 
haven't,  but  we  cannot  blame  the 
man.  If  he  had  arisen  from  among 
the  American  people  there  would 
have  been  a  quick  job  of  deciding 
upon  a  nice,  long,  resounding  name, 
and  a  ward  in  an  institution. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  climb 
upon  platforms  and  talk  of  "benevo- 
lent neutrality,  ""preserving  our  way 
of  life,"  "reciprocal  relations." 

What  is  this  thing  Brooks  Atkin- 
son is  saying? 

".  .  .  If  freedom  were  not  creative, 
the  vital  source  of  the  present  and 
future,  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
staggering  price  we  must  pay  to  re- 
tain it.  To  look  on  democracy 
simply  as  a  form  of  government  is  to 
underestimate  the  fullness  of  life  it 
nourishes.  .  .  .  Far  from  being  one 
stage  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  is  a  fundamental  idea  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  inefficient  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  been  achieved." 

Yes,  it  is  an  optimistic  point  of 
view,  it  is  idealistic.  But  if  all  the 
optimists  and  all  the  idealists  could 
get  together  for  a  change,  perhaps 
we  would  not  be  so  flippant  with 
our  faith. 

It  takes  a  strong  man  to  be  an 
optimist,  courage  to  be  an  idealist. 
Too  often  those  passing  merely 
glance  at  the  field.  There  is  an  op- 
timism that  is  the  result  of  maturity. 
We  cannot  separate  "common  sense" 
from  idealism,  nor  can  we  separate 
cause  from  result. 

But  then,  chapel  speakers  would 
be  without  something  to  strike  at, 
and  the  wandering  nobility  of  Europe 
would  be  without  a  cause. 

"Three  more  weeks  of  school  ?" 

Two  more  weeks  .  .  .  you  know 
what. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.   Boyd." 

Now  let  me  see  .  .  .  salads,  salads, 
salads  .  .  .  Jimmy  likes  stuffed  cel- 
ery, and  Sammy 

"One  peach,  please !" 

I  must  remember  to  go  by  and 
see  Dr.  Ab  this  afternoon. 
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Campus  politics  need  cleaning  up, 
says  one  who  knows  the  lowdown. 


Behind  the  Ballots 


Last  night,  I  asked  a  student  what 
he  thought  of  politics  on  the  Hilltop 
Campus. 

"Well,  they  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing," was  his  first  answer.  "I  guess, 
well,  I  mean  .  .  .  aw,  you  know.  None 
of  the  stuff  is  very  important,  and 
all  this  talk  about  dirty  politics,  and 
cliques  and  things,  it  seems  kinda  sil- 
ly. There's  so  much  that  really  mat- 
ters, and  .  .  .  well,  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

I  think  I  do  know  what  he  means. 
At  least,  I'm  afraid  that  I  do.  We 
students  find  it  such  an  easy  job  to 
talk  about  the  things  that  "really  mat- 
ter", that  is,  the  things  that  are  a 
thousand  miles  away,  the  things  on 
which  our  talk  can  have  no  practical 
effect,  the  things  about  which  we  can 
theorize  and  rationalize  over  to  our 
heart's  content — without  the  exertion 
of  changing  our  talking  to  doing. 

Our  armchair  agonies  over  the  fate 
of  France  (you  know,  the  "house  di- 
vided," and  "refusal  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  of  a  democracy"),  or 
the  one  party  system  of  the  South  are 
really  quite  touching. 

And  of  course,  standing  on  the  li- 
brary steps  to  settle  the  world  and  its 
ills  is  very  intellectual,  very  educa- 
tional, and  very  useful. 

But  fine  hard  cash  ranging  be- 
tween $1500  to  $3000  is  also  very 
useful,  is  it  not  ?  Perhaps  the  fig- 
ures startle  you.  Have  you  ever 
realized  that  each  time  you  complete 
a  major  campaign  on  the  campus, 
you  have  voted  just  that  much  mon- 
ey in  pure  profit  to  four  of  your 
newly  chosen  leaders?  Don't  you 
sometimes  wonder  about  the  differ- 
ence in  quality  between  a  yearbook 
with  dozens  of  color  plates  and  one 
with  nothing  but  line  drawings? 
Aren't  you  interested  in  why  the 
Hilltop  News  (and  the  Gold  and 
Black  in  former  years)  will  come  out 
for  one  season  with  six  pages  most 
of  the  time,  and  in  another  year  four 
pages  seem  to  dominate? 

You  see,  politics  is  a  big  business 
here  on  our  campus.  In  past  years, 
some  men  have  taken  the  liberty  to 


pad  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense 
of  the  student  body.  They  are  a  mi- 
nority, it  is  true.  And  steps  are  al- 
ready being  taken  to  correct  such 
evils. 

But  do  you  know  how  they  are 
being  corrected?  The  faculty,  faced 
with  the  refusal  of  the  student  body 
to  accept  its  responsibilities  in  choos- 
ing officers  on  merit,  has  been  forced 
to  exercise  some  authority  in  seeing 
that  the  students  have  not  been  cheat- 
ed by  their  own  apathy. 

There  is  another  day  coming,  too. 
Many  schools  over  the  nation  have 
found  that  the  only  way  competent 
officers  can  be  guaranteed  is  through 
appointment  by  a  faculty  board.  And 
at  Birmingham- Southern  College,  if 
the  need  for  a  like  policy  continues 
to  grow,  such  a  policy  will  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Now  you  can  raise  all  sorts  of 
cain  over  this  suggestion.  But  just 
what  will  you  do  when  that  policy  is 
announced  ? 

There  is  something  so  big,  so  vital 
at  stake  here.  This  choosing  of 
leaders  on  the  College  Campus  is  the 
first  real  chance  the  student  has  to 
drop  his  personal  and  petty  likes  and 
dislikes  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
group.  And  if  he  refuses  to  learn 
his  job  here,  why  should  we  expect 
him  to  change  when  he  crosses  the 
assembly  line  of  commencement, 
stamped  with  his  A.B.  label? 

All  this  talk  probably  sounds  like 
something  from  Aesop  or  the  first 
line  from  one  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's choice  comments.  But  there 
is  a  place  for  platitudes,  for  they 
usually  have  a  sound  base.  There 
is  no  reason  that  common  sense  can- 
not be  employed  on  our  campus ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
not,  with  a  little  imagination,  form 
an  analogy  between  our  little  system 
and  that  of  France,  now  which  no 
longer  exists,  or  the  England  with 
its  tottering  foundation. 

Perhaps  a  few  case  histories  will 
tell  the  story  better  than  theories. 
Take,  for  example,  a  few  of  our  own 
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A  Politician 

leaders.  You  know  them ;  there  is 
no  need  for  calling  names. 

The  smooth  politician  is  one.  He 
thoroughly  enjoys  his  reputation  as 
a  behind-the-scenes  man.  He  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  "inside" — we've 
never  figured  just  what  he  is  inside. 
He  is  careful  to  meet  no  opposition 
in  his  bid  for  office.  He  keeps  his 
work  to  himself,  and  no  one  can 
question  his  election  as  the  "only 
one  qualified  for  the  job."  Our  con- 
fidence in  his  policies  can  come  only 
through  pure  faith,  and  faith  is  not 
enough.  The  students  have  a  right 
to  know  what  he  is  doing,  but  can 
blame  only  themselves  if  their  trust 
is  not  merited. 

Then,  there  is  another  most  popu- 
lar type.  This  is  the  realist  who 
finds  that  the  quickest  way  into  of- 
fice is  through  bookstore  chatter  ra- 
ther than  through  the  drudgery  which 
training  for  office  requires.  Why 
should  he  waste  time  in  training 
himself?  Votes  win  elections,  not 
training. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  do- 
nothing  leader.  His  fault  is  not  lack 
of  sincerity,  lack  of  ability.  He  just 
takes  the  easy  way  out  whenever  a 
solid  issue  comes  up — though  he 
usually  dodges  the  issues  which  hap- 
pen to  appear.  In  his  refusal  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship— which  means  carrying  his 
cause  forward — he  becomes  an  im- 
potent figurehead,  and  his  office  be- 
comes a  mere  title.  He  will  con- 
cern himself  with  nothing  but  the 
mechanics  of  his  job,  and  mechanics 
require  no  leadership.  Thus  he  de- 
stroys what  he  should  be  building. 

And  what  of  the  electorate,  the 
body  politic  which  places  these  "lead- 
ers" in  office? 

They  have  no  interest  in  their 
part  of  the  system.  So  long  as  the 
Hilltop  News  comes  out  Friday  at 
chapel  period ;  so  long  as  their  pic- 
tures get  in  the  class  section  of  the 
annual,  then  they  are  happy.  They 
are  asleep,  and  they  don't  want  to 
be  waked  up. 


Give  them  a  ballot  to  make  known 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  poli- 
cies and  achievement,  and  what  do 
they  do? 

At  first,  they  skim  down  to  look 
for  some  friend's  name.  Friendship 
is  a  great  thing,  you  know.     Their 


hesitate  for  long  over  method,  or 
honesty,  to  be  more  exact.  A  few 
are  active  in  such  drives  just  for 
the  sake  of  feeling  that  they  are  hav- 
ing a  part  in  "running  the  show." 

Add   to   these   factors    several   as- 
sorted swing  bands,  a  shoe  shine  boy 


Spice  for  our  political  stew  . 


next  consideration  is  the  welfare  of 
their  sorority,  their  fraternity,  their 
club.  The  reflected  glory  from  a 
major  officer  can  do  great  things 
for  an  organization. 

If  forming  a  clique  will  aid  them 
in  getting  what  they  want,  very  few 


or  so,  a  full  length  portrait  of  Hedy 
Lamarr,  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  then 
mix  well.  Then  go  up  and  take  a 
look  at  the  election  returns. 

Can  you  wonder  at  the  results? 

Now  every  one  of  these  students 
will  howl  if  the  day  comes  when  all 


these  "privileges"  which  I  have  de- 
scribed are  taken  away.  I  will  howl 
with  them. 

I  will  howl  because  I  believe  that 
they  are  bigger  than  they  indicate  at 
present.  I  believe  that  they  will  face 
the  job  of  choosing  officers  on  a 
basis  of  real  qualification,  with  the 
front  and  froth  removed.  They  must 
face  this  job. 

For  if  they  don't  learn  in  college, 
where  will  they  learn?  I'n  not  just 
being  dramatic.  I'm  not  trying  to 
make  the  thing  loom  out  of  propor- 
tion among  our  problems.  But  this 
is  something  real  and  close  and  pos- 
sible. 

Today,  the  thing  is  here,  on  the 
campus  of  Birmingham-Southern 
College.  Tomorrow,  when  we  leave 
the  shelter  of  the  campus,  we  move 
on  to  another  system,  a  system  where 
there  are  many  more  demagogues 
than  our  Hilltop  can  produce,  where 
there  are  faults,  basic  and  petty, 
which  all  dwarf  our  worries. 

And  we  have  a  chance  to  go  out 
with  a  set  of  honest  values — I  could 
have  said  real  values,  and  you  would 
laugh  and  not  know  why — values 
which  might,  some  day,  further  the 
justice  we  preach  about,  which  might 
bring  us  just  a  little  closer  to  the 
liberty,  the  equality  which  we  dream 
about. 

Perhaps  I  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  our  Hilltop  politics.  Per- 
haps they  are  not  worth  the  effort ; 
perhaps  they  can  serve  no  better  pur- 
pose than  being  a  ready  subject  for 
scathing  editorials  in  the  Hilltop 
News,  for  groping  articles  in  Quad. 
This  may  be  the  case.    I   hope  not. 


Strawberry  Man 


Strawberries  .  .  .  berries  .  .  .  berries 
Strawberries  .  .  .  berries  .  .  .  berries 
(Shriveled  and  dry.     Rotten  and  wormy.) 
Strawberries !  Fresh,  juicy,  delicious  berries ! 
Berries  .  .  .  strawberries,  lady? 
Hi,  Mister,  fifteen  cents  a  box ! 
Straaawwwberrrrrrries  .  .  .  Berries ! 
Strawberry  man,  calling  down  the  street 
Voice  breaking  in  the  heat, 
Heart  is  getting  warm, 
Berry  .  .  .  berry  .  .  . 
Strawberry   man ! 

— Jean  Armstrong 
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If  they  looped,  it  meant  death! 
They  were  going  to  loop,  unless . 


Johnny  said,  "Claire,  will  you  get 
the  hell  out  of  here?" 

And  Claire,  who  had  been  standing 
by  Johnny  and  helping  with  the  strap 
he  was  putting  around  his  middle, 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
left   the  tent   without   a   word. 

I  didn't  say  anything,  but  it  wasn't 
because  I  didn't  want  to.  I  knew  that 
Claire  thought  more  of  Johnny  than 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  revealing,  and 
that  was  enough.  And  I  thought  how 
dumb  Johnny  was,  for  Claire  had 
eyes  which  were  dark  and  warm, 
and  her  hair  was  black  and  lustrous. 

Carlisle  watched  Johnny  struggle 
with  that  strap  for  a  moment,  then 
went  over  and  said  in  that  slow,  sug- 
gestive way  of  his,  "You  can't  do  it, 
Johnny.  It's  impossible.  You'll  kill 
yourself." 

But  Johnny,  who  had  yellow  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  and  was  big  and  lazy- 
looking,  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 
His  lips  were  tight  and  there  was 
white  around  his  mouth. 

"Kill  myself  ?  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
would  bother  you  greatly,  Carlisle. 
You  might  hate  losing  a  plane." 

Outside  the  tent,  in  the  summer 
sunshine,  there  was  the  clack,  clack, 
clack,  of  an  OX5  motor  idling,  and 
over  that  there  came  the  babble  of  the 
country  crowd  watching  Red  Bates 
warm  up  the  Jenny. 

It  was  summertime  of  a  year  when 
Lindbergh  was  still  flying  the  mail, 
and  Dempsey  was  still  champion,  and 
Carlisle's  flying  circus  was  hitting 
such  towns  as  Missoula,  Montana,  or 
Abilene,  Texas,  or  maybe  the  flat 
country  of  Indiana.  And  it  was  John- 
ny Butler  who  drew  the  crowds. 

In  May,  Johnny  had  walked  on  the 
field,  job-hunting.  He  said  he  could 
fly.  I  took  him  up  to  find  out,  and  in 
ten  minutes  I  was  willing  to  admit 
that  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  in- 


herent flying  ability,  Johnny  Butler 
had  it.  I  couldn't  match  him,  and  I 
had  shot  down  four  Pokkers  in  1918. 

He  had  one  little  trick  that  used  to 
make  my  nerves  crack  every  time  I 
saw  it.  He  would  put  a  six-inch  hook 
on  the  wingtip,  and  then  put  a  hand- 
kerchief on  a  six-inch  stake  in  the 
ground.  Then  he'd  come  in  with  the 
throttle  wide  open  and  pick  that 
handkerchief  up  on  his  hook  as 
though  he  had  a  thousand  feet  to 
spare.  But  it  was  what  the  crowd 
wanted  and  we  packed  them  in.  Car- 
lisle was  making  a  fortune,  and  I  got 
a  thousand  a  month  for  doing  a  little 
stunt  flying. 

He  finished  the  last  buckle  on  the 
strap.  He  said  he  had  "strained  some- 
thing" in  his  last  wing-walking  stunt, 
and  was  going  to  play  safe  today.  I 
wasn't  very  certain  about  that  "safe" 
part. 

Johnny  pulled  on  a  yellow  silk  shirt, 
then  put  on  a  white  cotton  helmet. 
He  was  a  pretty  sight  to  a  crowd 
hungry  for  excitement. 

The  very  coldness  of  him  made 
him  a  showman.  He  would  smile  at 
the  crowd,  and  the  way  his  lips  pulled 
back  over  his  teeth  it  was  not  a  smile 
at  all. 

And  the  way  he  kicked  Claire  a- 
round  at  times.  I  wanted  to  beat  him 
with  my  hands  until  he  bled  and  beg- 
ged me  to  stop.  But  I  was  five  feet 
eight,  and  Johnny  could  twist  me 
around  with  one  of  his  powerful 
arms  as  though  I  were  a  midget. 

He  walked  out  into  the  sunlight, 
and  the  crowd  became  silent  as  they 
saw  Johnny.  We  had  a  sign  which 
advertised  Johnny  as  the  "most  dar- 
ing daredevil  in  the  world."  There 
was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that 
sign. 

The  sunlight  glinted  on  the  yellow- 
silk,  and   Bates  gunned  the   OX5  a 
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Boiling  Branham 

couple  of  times ;  then  Johnny  waved 
to  the  crowd,  and  climbed  in  the 
cockpit. 

Then  came  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  show.  Claire  ducked  under  the 
ropes  and  came  running  out  to  the 
plane.  Johnny  leaned  down  and  kissed 
her,  and  Claire  took  out  a  handker- 
chief and  touched  it  to  her  eyes.  The 
crowd  always  swallowed  this  whole. 
We  paid  Claire  a  hundred  a  month 
and  let  her  fly  now  and  then. 

Then  Johnny  sat  down  in  the 
plane  again,  and  he  and  Claire  waved 
at  each  other  as  though  it  was  a  last 
farewell ;  and  then  Bates  opened  the 
throttle.  They  took  off  and  came 
back  over  the  field,  flying  low. 

I  stood  there  and  watched  them 
circle  the  field,  gaining  altitude. 

"You  were  right,"  I  said  to  Car- 
lisle. "He'll  kill  himself." 

This  was  a  new  trick  for  Johnny, 
today.  He  was  not  content  with  pick- 
ing up  those  handkerchiefs,  or  a  little 
wing-walking,  or  hanging  by  his  legs 
from  the  landing-gear.  This  time  he 
was  going  to  stand  on  the  top  wing 
while  Bates  looped.  Not  once,  but 
several  times  if  he  felt  like  it.  And 
all  the  while,  a  little  slip  would  take 
him  into  the  prop,  or  over  the  side. 
Bates  wore  a  parachute,  but  Johnny 
never  did,  for  then  the  effect  of  the 
trick  would  be  lost. 

I  saw  Hardesty,  the  mechanic,  run- 
ning across  the  field  from  the  tent 
hangar,  and  I  knew  something  was 
wrong.  He  came  up  to  Carlisle,  out 
of  breath,  and  still  carrying  a  West- 
cot  wrench  in  his  excitement. 

"What  in  hell  did  you  let  him  take 
off,  for?"  he  said.  "I  never  fixed  the 
float  in  that  carburetor.  The  minute 
that  plane  gets  upside  down,  the  mo- 
tor's going  to  conk." 

Carlisle  looked  at  him  "What  did 
you  say,  man?" 


"I  said  the  minute  that  plane  gets 
upside  down  the  motor's  going  to 
conk." 

Carlisle  opened  his  mouth,  then 
closed  it  again.  I  knew  he  was  think- 
ing the  same  thing  I  was.  It  was  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  a  tight  loop  for  the 
centrifugal  force  to  hold  Johnny  on 
that  wing  when  the  plane  was  upside 
down,  and  if  the  motor  conked  when 
he  was  half-way  around,  it  was  good- 
bye Johnny.  With  the  release  of  that 
force,  there  was  no  possible  way  for 
Johnny  to  hold  onto  the  stick  lacquer- 
ed surface  of  the  top  wing.  He  would 
fall a  long  way. 

"Damn  you,  Hardesty,"  said  Car- 
lisle. "It's  your  fault." 

"They  ran  the  plane  out  while  I 
was  in  town  for  some  plugs,"  Har- 
desty said.  "I  didn't  know  what  they 
were  up  to." 

There  was  an  Avro  in  the  hangar, 
but  the  lower  wing  was  being  recov- 
ered. The  other  Jenny  had  washed 
out  a  landing  gear  at  the  last  field  we 
had  visited,  and  one  of  our  fliers  was 
bringing  it  on  later. 

"I'll  telephone  that  flying  field  a- 
cross  town,"  I  said.  "If  I  can  get  a 
plane  up  there  quick  enough,  we  may 
be  able  to  stop  him."  I  started  run- 
ning towards  a  farmhouse  at  the  end 
of  the  field. 

"Wait,"  yelled  Claire.  "I'm  going 
with  you."  There  was  something 
queer  and  awful  in  her  eyes. 

I  wasn't  sure  that  I  wanted  Claire 
to  go  with  me  then,  for  in  some 
strange  way  I  felt  that  there  wasn't 
enough  time.  Johnny  was  at  a  thou- 
sand feet  already,  and  they  were  go- 
ing to  loop  at  fifteen  hundred. 

"Go  back,"  I  yelled  at  her.  "Go 
back  and  tell  Carlisle  to  start  a  fire — 
with  anything.  Tell  him  to  make  it  as 
big  and  as  smoky  as  he  can."  I  was 
tiying  to  think  of  anything  that 
would  delay  them  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  spent  five  minutes  in  the  farm- 
house calling  the  operator,  playing 
with  a  cranky  telephone,  and  arguing 
with  the  stubborn  mechanic  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Finally  I  got  a 
pilot  to  see  some  sense. 

When  I  came  back  out,  Johnny  had 
leveled  off  and  was  circling  the  field. 
He  always  did  that  for  a  few  minutes 
to  build  up  the  suspense. 

Carlisle  was  waving  an  old  shirt. 

"Where's  that  fire?"  I  yelled  at 
him. 

"There's  nothing  around  here  to 
make  a  fire  out  of,"  he  said. 


"Set  the  damn  tent  on  fire,  then." 

"But " 

"But  nothing."  I  picked  up  a  piece 
of  paper,  put  it  at  one  of  the  tent 
corners  and  lighted  it  with  a  match. 
"Get  our  stuff  out  of  there."  I  yelled 
at  Carlisle.  He  went  in  the  tent. 

I  put  more  paper  on  the  fire,  but 
the  tent  had  been  out  in  the  rain,  then 
rolled  up  when  it  was  damp,  and  now 
it  was  damp  all  through.  It  wouldn't 
burn. 

I  started  for  the  hangar  where 
Johnny  was  completing  his  third  cir- 
cuit of  the  field  and  I  could  see  that 
shirt  as  he  began  to  crawl  out  on  the 
wing. 

What's  the  use?  I  thought.  Why 
should  I  save  the  guy  anyway  ? 

Claire  was  suddenly  at  my  side  as 
I  struggled  with  a  drum  of  gasoline. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  on 
her  cheeks.  "We've  got  to  do  some- 
thing, Charlie,"  she  was  saying.  Yes, 
I  thought,  we've  got  to. 

The  Avro  was  sitting  there  in  the 
hangar  with  all  the  fabric  off  its  low- 
er wings.  I  said,  "Let's  roll  it  out.  It 
won't  fly,  but  we  can  burn  it.  That 
ought  to  stop  him." 

"Burn  it  ?" 

"I'll  pay  Carlisle  for  the  thing,"  I 
said. 

I  picked  up  the  tail  and  we  began 
pushing  it  out  the  front  of  the  tent. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  gusting 
through  the  hangar  and  we  could 
barely  push  it. 


I  chocked  the  machine  halfway  out 
of  the  hangar.  "I'm  going  to  try  to 
fly  the  thing,"  I  said  to  Claire.  "It 
might  do  it."  I  grabbed  a  can  of  red 
dope  where  Hardesty  had  been  recov- 
ering the  wing,  and  painted  on  the 
fuselage.  "LAND— DON'T  LOOP. 
FLOAT  STICKS." 

I  crawled  up  in  the  cockpit,  and 
Claire  spun  the  prop.  She  was  handy 
that  way.  I  could  see  that  she  was" still 
crying  as  she  pulled  the  chocks. 

I  opened  the  throttle  on  the  Avro, 
kicked  the  rudder  bar,  and  headed  in- 
to the  wind.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  doubt  in  my  mind  about  whether 
or  not  the  thing  would  come  off. 

When  the  air  speed  indicator  said 
fifty,  I  pulled  back  on  the  stick  a 
little  to  test  the  lift.  The  tail  went 
down,  but  the  wheels  never  left  the 
ground.  The  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
field  seemed  to  be  rushing  at  me. 

The  air-speed  indicator  said  seven- 
ty-five before  she  came  off,  and  I 
zoomed,  clipping  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
In  the  distance  I  saw  another  plane. 

I  looked  up  to  see  where  Johnny 
was.  The  Jenny  was  circling  the  field 
and  Johnny  was  standing  on  the  top 
wing.  I  cursed.  They  were  so  intent 
on  what  they  were  doing  that  they 
hadn't  even  noticed  me. 

I  pushed  at  the  throttle,  but  it  was 
wide  open.  The  old  Avro  was  doing 
good  to  stay  in  the  air  with  half  her 
wing  area  gone,  and  I  could  climb 
only  with  painstaking  care. 
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Suddenly,  watching  the  Jenny,  I 
knew  that  what  I  had  dreaded  was 
going  to  happen.  The  plane  went  into 
a  shallow  dive,  then  Bates  hauled 
back  on  the  stick,  and  up  came  the 
nose.  I  shut  my  eyes,  then  opened 
them  again. 

I  think  Bates  must  have  seen  me 
then.  He  looked  over  in  my  direction, 
and  there  was  a  moment  of  instan- 
taneous shock  on  his  face.  He  was  al- 
ready halfway  in  the  loop. 

I  saw  blue  smoke  come  out  of  the 
exhaust  manifolds;  then  Bates  snap- 
ped back  on  the  stick  so  violently 
that  the  plane  came  over  on  its  back 
and  around  before  the  motor  had  time 
to  cut  out  completely,  and  Johnny 
was  still  on  the  wing. 

Bates  had  seen  me  in  time,  and  I 
sat  there  a  moment,  breathing  hard. 
With  the  relaxation  of  that  tension, 
I  felt  the  sweat  roll  down  my  ribs. 

I  winced  to  think  of  Johnny.  The 
tightness  of  that  loop  must  have 
crushed  him  down  onto  the  wing, 
must  have  broken  something.  I  flew 
low  over  them  to  see.  Johnny's  legs 
had  been  forced  down  through  the 
top  wing,  and  were  caught  there  a- 
mong  the  ribs  and  cross  wires  over 
the  front  cockpit. 

Bates  coasted  down  and  landed, 
and  I  came  in  after  him.  That  Avro 
was  so  hot  coming  in  that  I  nearly 


put  her  over  on  her  nose  before  she 
stopped  rolling,  but  with  a  bit  of  luck, 
she  was  still  intact  when  I  finished. 

When  I  taxied  back  up  to  the  line, 
they  were  pulling  Johnny  out  of  the 
top  wing.  The  crowd  had  gone  wild 
by  now,  and  I  sat  there  a  moment, 
listening  to  them  cheer  for  Johnny. 

Then  I  crawled  out,  and  went  over 
there. 


empty 


it  looks 

so  sad  in  living  places 

to  see  bookcases 

full 

of  bric-a-brac, 

electric  clock, 

bull 

of  glass,  and  vases 

all  in  the  empty  spaces ; 

no  books. 

— nell  burks 


Claire  was  standing  by  the  plane 
while  Bates  and  Hardesty  finished 
pulling  Johnny  out  of  the  wing. 

Johnny's  legs  were  not  broken,  but 
they  were  purple  and  there  was  a  bad 
slash  in  one  of  them.  He  sat  there 
on  the  ground  a  moment,  and  I  gave 
him  a  cigarette.  His  fingers  were 
steady  as  he  smoked,  but  there  was 
something  strained  in  his  face. 

"That  was  pretty  close,  wasn't  it?" 
he  said.     "Thanks,  Charlie." 

Claire  pulled  at  his  torn  pants  legs, 
and  then  began  dabbing  some  iodine 
on  his  cuts.  Johnny  winced  with  the 
pain,  and  when  it  had  left  him,  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  back  of  Claire's 
neck. 

"Thank  you,  too,"  he  said  quietly. 

She  turned  to  him,  and  he  smiled. 
It  wasn't  that  smile  that  was  twisted 
—it  looked  like  a  real  one  to  me. 

"Stand  up,"  he  said  to  Claire. 

Then  he  caught  onto  the  cockpit 
cowling,  pulled  himself  erect.  "Some- 
day I'll  try  that  again,  but  for  right 
now,  Carlisle,  you  can  go  to  hell."  He 
motioned.  "Come  on,  Claire.'  ' 

Then  he  began  walking  on  those 
torn  legs  of  his,  and  he  didn't  look 
particularly  funny  the  way  he  limped. 
Claire  walked  with  him  as  he  went 
off  the  field,  and  boy,  did  that  crowd 
cheer. 


Reflection 


There  was  once  a  Hottentot  named  Blot  who  couldn't  speak  French. 

And  if  you  asked  him,  he  would  readily  admit  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  English. 

But  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  thing  was  not  that  Blot  was  not  a 
cultured  Hottentot. 

Indeed  not. 

He  was  also  ignorant. 

He  couldn't  count  up  to  ten. 

I  do  not  mean  that  he  couldn't  count  up  to  ten  in  English  (which  he 
could  not)  or  in  French,  or  even  in  Russian  or  Greek. 

I  doubt  that  Blot  was  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  German.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  know  that  he  wasn't. 

As  I  say,  he  not  only  couldn't  count  up  to  ten  in  English,  but  also  not 
even  in  Hottentot. 

And  if  he  couldn't  count  up  to  ten  in  Hottentot,  which  was  his  own  lan- 
guage, since  he  was  a  Hottentot  (steatopygia  and  all),  you  know 
that  he  couldn't  count  up  to  ten  in  German,  a  language  which  we 
have  already  pointed  out  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of. 

And  if  he  hadn't  even  heard  of  German,  much  less  be  able  to  count  up  to 
ten  in  it,  well,  I  think  that  I'm  not  ignorant,  because  I  not  only  have 
heard  of  German,  but  I  can  count  up  to  twenty  in  Spanish,  because 
I  had  two  years  of  it  in  high  school. 

— Bill  Travis. 
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A  Junior  deplores  the  lack  of  intellectual 
comradship  with  his  fellows  cm  the  hill. 


So  You  Won't  Talk 


I  came  to  college  expecting  to  find 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls  eager  to 
learn  and  quick  to  argue  and  discuss 
the  important  problems  of  life.  I 
have  found  nothing  but  "passive  re- 
ceptacles of  knowledge"  with  little 
other  thought  than  of  their  particular 
clique  or  of  the  dance  tomorrow  night. 

Truthfully,  I  didn't  expect  to  run 
into  dialogues  as  lofty  as  Plato's  or 
conversations  as  great  as  Goethe's, 
but  I  did  expect  to  find  the  students 
of  a  liberal  arts  college  engaged  in 
intelligent  discussion.  Few  people 
here  seem  to  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  fewer  still  seem  even  to  care. 

I  know  of  no  more  inane  prattle 
than  that  which  insults  the  ear  when 
one  enters  the  college  book  store. 
About  all  the  average  student  is  ca- 
pable of  discussing  is  soda  fountain 
slush. 

Here  is  a  cross  section  of  what  one 
hears  from  the  thinkers  who  lean  over 
the  tables  in  the  booths  of  the  book 
store : 

"What  are  you  gonna  wear  to  the 
dance  tonight?" 

"Oh,  what  am  I  gonna  do?  I  got 
my  dates  mixed  up  and  have  two  for 
the  same  night." 

"Aw,  poetry  isn't  practical  anyway. 
It  can't  earn  you  a  single  dollar." 

"Gosh,  I  wonder  what  I  made  on 
that  English  quiz.  He  didn't  ask  me 
what  I  thought  he  would." 

"If  he  wants  to  cheat,  that's  none 
of  my  business." 

"Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about 
her?" 

"How  far  did  you  get  with  Jane?" 

These  are  pretty  fair  samples,  I 
believe.  The  bookstore  beauties  can 
amuse  and  delight  you  with  all  the 
latest  jokes  and  hearsay,  related  in 
language  sparkling  with  timely  catch 
phrases.  But  these  vociferous  crea- 
tures are  dim-witted  when  it  comes  to 
anything  deeper  than  a  Coca-Cola 
bottle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  intelligent 
person  has  an  awful  time  getting  any- 
one to  talk  with  him.  He  has  to  take  a 
far-fetched  and  untenable  position  on 


the  end  of  a  limb  and  dare  his  op- 
ponent to  saw  it  off.  And  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  can  even  saw. 

The  average  college  student  as  I 
have  found  him  has  no  conception 
whatever  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
logic.  He  cannot  analyze  a  problem. 
He  cannot  develop  a  case.  He  makes 
broad  generalizations  backed  up  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  fathers.  He's 
positive  that  he  is  right.  And  when 
he  has  hopelessly  mixed  himself  in 
a  wilderness  of  his  own  creation,  he 
will  shift  the  subject  to  something 
else.  He  may  become  angry  with  you, 
because  if  you  don't  agree  with  his 
opinions,  then  you  must  not  like  him. 
He  cannot  differentiate  between  your 
person  and  your  beliefs. 

Small  wonder  such  a  condition 
exists  when  one  considers  the  way 
students  go  about  getting  their  re- 
spective educations.  I  have  watched 
girls  taking  down  lectures  as  they 
would  dictation.  Like  parasitic  leeches 
they  prey  on  every  word  that  falls 
from  the  professor's  lips.  I  have 
listened  to  some  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating lectures,  and  have  gone  forth 
from  class  eager  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion with  fellow  students.  The 
results  have  nearly  always  been  dis- 
appointing. Usually,  the  students  are 
in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  book- 
store that  they  have  no  time  to  stop 
and  think. 

The  other  day  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  a  very  famous  woman 
talk  on  a  most  timely  and  controver- 
sial subject.  Afterwards,  I  asked 
another  student  what  he  thought  of 
the  speech.  He  didn't  quite  remem- 
ber anything  in  particular  that  the 
lady  had  said,  but  he  was  sure  she 
had   delivered   a   good    speech. 

That,  in  fact,  is  the  usual  answer. 
Most  students  don't  even  have  any 
idea  why  they  enjoy  one  convocation 
speaker   and   are    bored   by   another. 

Of  course,  I  wouldn't  try  to  say 
that  we  do  not  have  any  scholars  at 
Southern.  We  do  have  some  really 
excellent  students.  And  the  reader 
can  always  take  refuge  in  the  thought 
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Kenneth  Liles 

that  he  belongs  to  that  group.  But 
the  average,  the  commonplace  group 
never  respects  those  who  dare  to  be 
different.  The  mass,  moving  along 
on  the  surface  at  a  rapid  pace  toward 
no  one  knows  what,  will  not  tolerate 
the  person  who  stops  to  mark  his 
course  and  find  out  where  he  is  going. 
And  heaven  help  the  fellow  who  tries 
to  move  through  the  depths,  for  he 
cannot  possibly  keep  up  with  his 
superficial    friends. 

Here  is  a  student  of  the  Arts.  He 
loves  certain  poems,  paintings,  music. 
Like  anyone  in  love,  his  actions  seem 
irrational  and  foolish  to  those  who 
have  never  been  blessed  with  any 
feeling.  He  is  laughed  at,  judged 
"insipidly  sentimental." 

Here  is  a  girl  who  is  conscious  of 
the  maladjustments  and  faults  of  our 
civilization.  She  sincerely  wants  to 
do  something  to  make  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  She  is  thinking  of 
her  children's  land  rather  than  the 
Fatherland. 

But  the  mass  does  not  like  that. 
The  girl  is  censured  as  an  imprac- 
tical dreamer,  a  "world  reformer," 
an  "academic  moralist," — even  that 
most  feared  term,  an  idealist. 

So  was  it  always.  The  truly  great 
spirits  have  had  their  ideals  rudely 
smashed  by  practical-minded  Bab- 
bits. Yet  the  dreamer  really  lives 
forever,  for  "the  world  is  but  a  dream 
of  the  inner  life." 

Lastly,  here  is  the  boy  who  wants 
the  right  to  think  for  himself.  He 
wants  to  reexamine  in  light  of  his 
present  knowledge  those  beliefs  which 
have  been  handed  to  him  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  past  approval. 

That,  I  thought,  was  the  particu- 
lar function  of  the  college  student, 
but  it  seems  that  I  was  wrong.  The 
majority  of  the  students  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern should  be  superan- 
nuated. They  are  narrow  minded 
defenders  of  the  status  quo,  who  have 
no  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revolu- 
tion. 

Anyone  who  refuses  to  worship  the 


fetish  of  mediocrity  is  branded  with 
the  "red"  label  or  judged  an  atheist. 
The  sycophants  promptly  ostracize 
the  critic  and  keep  him  from  receiv- 
ing those  honors  which  are  rightfully 
his. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
college  students  to  be  different.  Niet- 
zsche was  right.  There  will  always 
be  Pharisees  to  crucify  the  creators 
and  the  breakers  of  the  old  tablets. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  few  of  us 
even  know  what  education  is.  All 
we  possess  is  a  mass  of  unassociated 
material.  We  never  pause  to  try  to 
integrate  these  facts,  to  think  them 
through  so  that  they  take  on  lasting 
meaning  to  us. 


"We  want  to  live ;  we  are  only 
young  once,"  is  usually  the  answer  I 
get  when  I  ask  such  questions  as 
these.  Well,  I  doubt  if  many  of  us 
are  living.  Any  animal  can  react  to 
his  environment.  Only  a  man  who 
thinks  can  become  the  master  of  him- 
self and  his  surroundings,  thus  cre- 
ating the  world  for  himself.  If  I 
believed  that  I  had  to  go  through  life 
controlled  purely  by  my  emotions  and 
by  fate,  I  should  become  a  Hindu  and 
renounce  the  whole  sorry  show. 

But  the  crowd  doesn't  want  you 
to  stop  and  choose  the  pleasure  you 
think  will  be  of  lasting  value.  It 
wants  you  to  waste  your  time  and 
dissipate  your  powers  pursuing  pleas- 


ure which  is  as  transient  as  a  mirage 
on  the  desert.  The  trouble  is  you 
cannot  have  the  diamond  unless  you 
are  willing  to  dig  beneath  the  surface 
dirt  to  find  it.  And  then  you  have  to 
take   the   time   to   cut  and   polish  it. 

Honestly,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
us  at  Birmingham- Southern  say  to 
ourselves,  "What  am  I?  What  do  I 
know?"  I  believe  the  greatest  ques- 
tion ever  asked  is,  "How  shall  I 
understand  myself?"  Some  of  us 
come  to  college  to  try  to  understand 
that  question. 

The  answer  is  more  important  than 
making  a  "C"  or  "D",  making  a  fra- 
ternity, making  a  dance,  or  even — 
well,  having  a  date  with  Jane. 


Phrase  In  Granite 

Oppressed  people,  this  is  your  vengeance : 

Dark  of  the  earth,  life  of  the  oppressor  prolonged; 

His  are  your  eyes,  yours  his  peace ; 

There  is  a  theory  concerning  surrender : 

That  the  vanquished  overcomes  the  victor — 

Because  songs  of  the  defeated  linger, 

Ever  the  living  shall  envy  the  dead : 

Then  give  us  now  a  theory  as  glib 

Whose  measured  logic-stream  makes  flower 

The  thirsting  desert  of  our  ache 

For  singing  flame  turned  drifted  ash  at  Flanders, 

Color  blown  to  sterile  dark  in  Madrid ; 

Come,  sage,  muse  profoundly  about  their  joy, 

An  exposition  on  the  sweets  of  tongueless  victory ; 

While  our  hands  yet  feel  the  bite  of  the  chisel, 

Speak !  and  let  us  cut  a  fine  phrase  into  granite 

That  our  children  may  drink  it  in  place  of  beauty — 

Strike !  before  the  sleepers  awake  to  ask  us  why. 

— John   Bowen   Hamilton. 
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Quad  Follows  A  Trail 

For  its  foreign  correspondent, 
Quad  has  Martin  Knowlton,  whose 
journey  by  clipper  and  tramp  steam- 
er from  Alabama  to  Africa  left  a  trail 
of  letters  home.  It  is  not  in  Mar- 
tin's nature  to  do  the  usual  thing. 
So  he  went  draftees  and  training 
camp  volunteers  one  better  and  join- 
ed the  ambulance  corps  of  the  Amer- 
ican Field  Service.  He  is  now  "some- 
where in  Africa" — so  far  away  that 
letters  home  arrive  a  month  after 
they  are  mailed  and  bear  the  mark 
"Opened  by  the  Censor."  With  his 
mother's  permission  they  are  opened 
by  the  editors  for  this  issue. 

The  Queen  of  May 

We  get  tired  of  listing  Virginia 
Van  der  Veer's  honors ;  we  have 
to  do  it  so  often.  Since  the  last 
time  she  was  sketched  in  Quad,  she 
has  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  crowned  Queen  of  the  May. 

VdV,  in  this  issue,  writes  the 
"Autobiography  of  a  Senior",  as 
her  farewell  contribution  to  Quad, 
and  to  the  Hilltop.  Next  year  .  .  . 
well,  she  isn't  quite  sure,  but  it  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  career  in  Jour- 
nalism, either  in  New  Orleans,  or  in 
New  York. 

Thinker  Of  Great  Thoughts 

Whenever  Kenneth  Liles  has  some- 
thing to  say,  you  are  never  in  doubt 
as  to  exactly  what  he  means.  His 
opinions  are  vigorous,  and  he  ex- 
presses them  concisely. 

He  is  a  Junior,  president  of  Alpha 
Tau  Omega,  and  a  member  of  the 
Varsity  Debating  Team. 

A  Sailor  Spins  A  Yarn 

Tall,  sad-eyed  Boiling  Branham 
left  school  last  Fall  to  answer  the 
call  of  "The  U.  S.  Navy  Needs 
You !"  At  the  end  of  his  first  train- 
ing period,  he  decided  to  declare  a 
recess  and  come  back  to  the  Hill- 
top for  a  semester.  Boiling  is  most 
often  seen  stretched  across  a  portion 
of  the  quadrangle  searching  the  sky 
for  a  "plot".  The  editors  found  him 
in  this  position  one  day  and  "The 
Sky's  the  Limit"  on  page  14  was  the 
result. 


Oh,  You  Know  Myra  Ware 

In  one  year,  Myra  Ware  Williams 
has  found  time  to  establish  herself 
as  a  campus  glamor  girl,  become  a 
member  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  and 
win  a  place  on  the  Quad  Board  to 
edit  the  1941-42  magazine. 

She  is  a  four  year  scholarship 
winner,  chosen  in  the  Alumni  Compe- 
tions,  and  promises  to  lie  a  permanent 
decoration  in  the  Hilltop  News  Of- 
fice. 

Her  Home  Is  An  Island 

You've  seen  her  dispensing  salads 
in  the  cafeteria.  You've  seen  her 
dispensing  books  in  the  library. 
Margaret  Jones  is  liable  to  pop  up 
anywhere  on  the  campus,  doing  a  job 
in  her  quiet  way  and  doing  it  well. 

Her  home  is  on  an  island  off  the 
west  Florida  coast:  "You  can  walk- 
around  it  in  forty-five  minutes."  In 
this  issue  of  Quad  she  writes  of  her 
impressions  of  college  as  she  re- 
members them  from  her  first  days 
on  the  campus. 

Advice  From  Dr.  Ah 

Cecil  Abernethy,  one  of  the  more 
recent  faculty  glamor  boys,  constant- 
ly amazes  those  who  know  him  by 
his  versatility.  In  his  three  years  on 
the  campus  he  has  organized  the  Col- 
lege Theatre  and  staged  a  number 
of  fine  plays.  He  has  edited  Hill- 
top, the  alumni  magazine.  Best  of  all 
he  has  written  a  dissertation  about 
Sidney  Lanier  which  made  him 
"Dr."  Ab.  But  with  it  all  he  has 
not  become  too  dignified  to  don 
coveralls  and  help  put  up  sets  for 
the  next  play. 

Douy  Likes  His  Dogs 

Douglas  Hunt — he's  "Doug"  to  his 
friends — is  very  much  one  of  South- 
ern's favorite  professors.  He's  on 
sabbatical  leave  this  semester,  but  us- 
ually he  can  be  seen  on  his  way  to 
an  American  Lit  class,  twenty  min- 
utes late.  His  gruff  but  friendly 
"Hello"  is  a  typical  Huntism.  as  is 
his  teetering  backward  in  his  chair 
as  he  lectures.  Besides  teaching 
literature,  he  raises  Boxers,  and  his 
dogs  have  taken  prizes  in  many 
shows. 
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ELLEN  DREW 

Chesterfield's  Girl  of  the  Month 

currently  starring  in  Paramount's 
"Reaching  for  the  Sun." 


O/fsn 


for  Mi/den  Better  Taste 
and  Coo/er  Smoking 


FIRST  is  the  word  for  everything  about 
Chesterfields ...  from  the  right  combination  of  the 
world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos  to  the  most  modern 
manufacturing  methods.  You  will  find  in  Chesterfield 
everything  you  want  in  a  cigarette.  Wc, 

More  and  more  . . .  Chesterfield  is  called 
the  smoker's  cigarette. 
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MARJORIE    WOODWORTH 

Chesterfield's  Girl  of  the  Month 

in  the  Hal  ftooch  hit 

"All-American  Co-ed" 

a  United  Artitts  Release 
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lass  around  the  Chesterfields  and 
it's  pleasure  time  for  everybody  .  .  .  smoking 
pleasure  that  only  the  right  combination  of 
the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos  can  give  you. 

i^hesterfields  make  good  friends  . . .  they're 
milder,  definitely  better-tasting  and  cooler-smok- 
ing. Everybody  who  smokes  them  likes  them. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  editors  would  like  to  say  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  first  issue  in  the  second  volume  of  Quod. 

Perhaps  we  could  begin  best  with  a  little  quotation.  A  year  ago, 
along  about  the  end  of  October,  three  other  editors  wrote :  ".  .  .  we  who 
are  beginning  this  venture  would  like  it  to  be  used  for  two  purposes-— to 
stimulate  you  to  think,  and  to  circulate  your  thoughts  . 

"We  hope  you  will  help  us  and  use  us.  We  want  your  thoughts 
on  anything ;  we  want  your  problems ;  we  want  your  opinions.  This  is  no 
complaint  department,  no  criticism  bureau — it  is  merely  an  expression  of 
your  growing  pains. 

"We  may  not  agree  with  you — that  makes  no  difference.  This  is 
your  sayso." 

Well,  those  editors  last  year  got  your  sayso.  You  blasted  them  un- 
mercifully when  you  didn't  like  something  about  the  magazine,  and  were 
lavish  with  your  praise  when  you  approved. 

We'd  like  to  ask  for  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Nothing  would 
suit  us  better.  Quad  is  still  something  new  here  on  the  Hilltop.  It  has 
not  settled  permanently  to  any  style  or  form.  These,  you  will  establish. 
It's  your  magazine. 


In  This  Issue 

A  Man  And  His  Dream . 


-The  Editors 


Where  Does  It  Go? A  Sorority  Girl 

Marching  As  To  War Bill  Cannon 

The  People  Behind  the  Voices James  Hatcher 

Not  Gone  But  Forgotten An  Out  Of  Town  Girl 

A  Rare  Bit  Of  Wales Ann  Evans 

Comrades Boiling  Branham 

Quad  Wrangle:  Why  War A  Conscientious  Objector 

A   Service  Man 
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Sometimes,  when  we  begin  to  fight 
for  a  new  idea,  to  live  with  a  revo- 
lutionary campaign,  in  our  enthu- 
siasm we  get  too  close  in  to  realize 
all  that  we  are  doing. 

We  are  experiencing  such  a  fight 
at  Birmingham-Southern.  But  we- 
are  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  the 
goals  for  which  we  are  working.  Two 
years  ago,  we  dropped  from  the 
community  of  inter-collegiate  ath- 
letics. We  began  to  pioneer  with  a 
new  idea. 

Now  two  strong  words  have  been 
used  here.  Revolutionary.  Pioneer. 
But  they  tell  what  we  are  doing.  We 
should  not  forget  them.  Instead  of 
protesting  too  much,  eagerly  present- 
ing the  obvious  facts  about  our  Sports 
Program,  dodging  away  from  the 
basic  issues  involved,  we  should  say : 
"Yes.  We  lost  something  of  real  val- 
ue when  we  withdrew  from  inter- 
collegiate sports.  We  know  what  we 
lost  .  But  we  also  know  what  we  are 
gaining.  We  have  an  ideal  that  we're 
proud  of.  It  is  a  goal  which  we  will 
reach,  because  we  believe  in  it." 

These  are  dramatic  words.  Overly 
dramatic,  perhaps.  But  we  do  not 
think  so.  Let's  make  an  attempt,  if 
it  is  possible,  to  move  back  and  con- 
sider the  whole  canvas  on  which  we 
are  drawing  the  beginning  outlines  of 
a  new  idea. 

*     *     * 

The  records  for  the  first  year  of 
the  Selective  Service  Program  show 
that  five  men  out  of  ten  are  physical- 
ly unfit  for  service  with  the  army. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  nation's  young 
men  are  not  healthy  enough  to  risk 
being  killed  in  a  war.  One  college 
senior  out  of  two,  no  matter  what  he 
thinks  or  believes,  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  fate  of  his  people. 

Now  this  happened  in  the  world 
war.  We  said  it  would  not,  could 
not,  happen  again.  But  it  has.  And 
the  college,  with  every  other  agency 
to  which  the  development  of  youth 
has  been  intrusted,  must  admit  its 
failure. 

The     reasons     for     this     physical 


breakdown  of  a  people  are  varied. 
Yet,  it  a  way,  they  are  comparatively 
simple.  Our  age  is  so  complex ;  the 
tempo  is  set  so  high;  the  strain  is 
too  much  for  us.  We  go  speeding 
down  the  Atlanta  Highway  at  sixty 
miles  an  hour  to  the  very  corner  of 
the  county  for  fifteen  minutes  of 
dancing.  Our  communications  are 
so  complete  that  we  have  all  factual 
knowledge,  current  and  past,  at  our 
fingertips  with  the  twist  of  a  phone 
dial.  Swept  away  with  the  machines 
and  powers  which  have  been  created 
by  our  minds,  we  have  forgotten 
what  we  can  do  with  our  hands. 

The  word  leisure — the  very  word 
— has  come  to  have  a  sort  of  scorn 


A  man  and  his  dream. 


attached  to  it.  We  are  ashamed  to 
stop  and  think  and  play.  We  are 
afraid  to  stop  and  think  and  play.  We 
know  that  we  have  forgotten  how. 

Our  colleges  have,  unconsciously 
to  be  sure,  fostered  this  attitude  and 
this  failure.  They  have  made  it  easy 
for  us  to  satiate  our  desire  for  physi- 
cal conflict  with  vicarious  enjoyment 
of  professional  games.  Like  sleek, 
oiled  Romans,  we  crowd  around  our 
arenas,  panting  at  the  antics  of  the 
gladiators  we  have  bought  with  our 
money  and  our  laziness. 

We  are  satisfied  with  this  outlet. 
We  come  excitedly  away  from  this, 
our  major  physical  diversion,  even 
more  highly  strung,  if  possible.  Well, 
it  won't  work.  There's  no  argument 
to  this  point.  It  just  won't  work. 
*     *     * 

These  are  major  facts  in  the  back- 
ground of  our  fight  here  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern. But  these  are  ideas, 
abstracts,  and  what  we  have  called  a 
''revolutionary  campaign"  must  have 
a  champion. 

And  four  years  ago,  Dr.  Raymond 
R.  Paty,  a  liberal  educator,  was  in- 
vited to  the  presidency  of  our  college 
here  on"  the  Hilltop. 

"I  came  here  with  an  open  mind", 
Dr.  Paty  says.  "I  had  no  thought  of 
a  break  with  an  established  tradition, 
and  the  sort  of  fight  that  such  a 
break  must  bring." 

But  a  new  college  president  wants 
to  know  every  fact  about  his  institu- 
tion. He  investigates  and  considers 
even  the  obvious  facts.  And  the 
faults  of  intercollegiate  football,  an 
"obvious  necessity",  are  concealed  by 
a  very  veil  of  obviousness. 

"I  talked  to  the  boys  who  were 
playing  football,"  he  says.  "I  talked 
to  their  professors,  and  I  examined 
their  records.  I  talked  and  talked  and 
talked,  to  alumni,  to  students,  to 
faculty,  to  personal  friends.  I  knew 
that  something  was  wrong.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  we  were  fostering  a  com- 
pletely unjust  cause,  unjust  to  every- 
one whom  it  touched." 

That's  what  the  beginning  of  our 
campaign     was.       Talking,     shower- 


room  bull  sessions,  academic  con- 
troversy, after  dinner  chit-chat.  Then 
it  grew  beyond  talking.  It  became 
an  idea  of  importance,  a  policy  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  As  a  policy,  it 
was  brought  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

"We  don't  feel  that  we  are  quali- 
fied to  referee  this  fight",  the  Trus- 
tees told  Dr.  Paty.  "It  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  your  Execu- 
tive Board."  So  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  that  smaller  group. 

But  the  Executive  Board  felt  as 
the  Trustees.  "This  is  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative decision,"  they  said. 
"You  are  the  one  man  qualified  to 
make  it.  We  have  confidence  in 
your  judgment,  and  we  promise  you 
full  support." 

In  the  Summer  of  1939,  Dr.  Paty 
announced    that    Birmingham- South- 
ern College  would  withdraw  from  in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 
*     *     * 

Today,  we're  in  our  third  year  of 
a  new  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion. We  played  on  through  that  last 
year  of  football.  The  team  played 
brilliantly,  and  successfully.  Students 
at  the  other  college,  on  that  last 
Thanksgiving  Day,  were  only  able  to 
taunt  us  feebly  about  being  a  "ping- 
pong"  school,  with  the  final  9-6 
staring  down  from  the  scoreboard. 
We're  glad  that  it  ended  that  way.  It 
was  a  sort  of  promise  for  our  new 
idea. 

Everyone  was  a  little  bewildered 
by  the  change  at  first.  It  was  some- 
thing too  new  for  us  to  see  or  under- 
stand readily.  The  students  were  the 
first  real  converts.  In  the  fall  of 
1940,  65  per  cent  of  them  were  out 


in  Munger,  three  and  four  after- 
noons a  week,  not  in  the  stands,  but 
down  on  the  turf,  showing  positive 
evidence  of  their  faith.  A  100  per 
cent  figure  is  missed  this  year  only 
because  of  an  occasional  broken  arm 
or  missing  leg. 

And  the  Alumni,  how  did  they 
take  to  this  new  idea? 

"Well,"  says  Dr.  Paty,  "every  cent 
they  had  ever  put  into  the  college, 
before  we  abandoned  intercollegiate 
sports,  went  to  finance  our  football 
team.  Every  cent.  Today,  there  is 
a  $200,000  monument  in  brick,  and 
tile  and  stone  up  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Quadrangle,  a  monument  to 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  new  pro- 
gram and  their  faith  in  it." 

And  why  shouldn't  the  alumni  be 
sold  on  the  idea?  Their  only  tie  to 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  in 
>ears  past,  was  in  one  football 
game,  played  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
They  came  back  to  Southern  then. 
Sure  they  did.  If  we  won,  they 
cheered,  and  were  proud  of  their 
Alma  Mater.  If  we  lost,  they  left 
a  little  disappointed  in  the  "old 
school,"  a  little  less  proud  of  their 
degree. 

Well,  a  football  game  isn't  a  just 
basis  on  which  to  measure  a  school. 
Today,  there  are  more  alumni  on  the 
campus  during  a  year's  time  than 
were  ever  seen  in,  say,  1936,  '37,  or 
'38.  The  old  choir  members  come 
back  for  the  concerts.  Thespians  like 
to  keep  up  with  the  dramatics  depart- 
ment. And,  believe  it  or  not,  you'll 
still  see  an  occasional  three-letter 
grad  out  in  Munger  Bowl,  cheering 
frantically  for  his  fraternity  team. 

Here  is  a  real  basis  for  the  perpe- 


tuation of  a  college  spirit.  Football, 
when  it  overshadows  everything  else, 
is  false,  synthetic,  and  unfair.  The 
alumni  are  finding  this  out.  That  is 
why  they  are  able  to  dedicate  them- 
selves in  cold,  hard  cash  to  a  new 
idea. 

*     *     * 

But  all  this  last  is  talk  in  ideas,  in 
ideals.  Let's  bring  it  down  to  some- 
thing more  mundane.  A  college,  ded- 
icated to  education,  must  sink  all 
available  funds  into  the  fortunes  of 
a  few  men  out  on  a  hundred  yard 
field.  It  wins  or  loses,  in  the  mind 
of  the  public,  on  the  results  of  these 
men's  work.  If  it  loses,  it  is  not  a 
good  college.  If  it  wins,  well,  it  be- 
comes a  "pretty  good  school."  This 
thing  is  ludicrous. 

College  leaders  know  that  it  is 
ludicrous.  They  know,  and  wonder 
what  they're  going  to  do  about  it. 
They  wonder,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  what  they  will  have  to  do.  Next 
year,  a  few  more  colleges  will  follow 
what  Birmingham-Southern  is  doing. 
And  one  day,  football,  like  baseball, 
will  be  accepted  for  what  it  is,  a  pro- 
fessional game. 

Dr.  Paty  was  talking  to  us  the 
other  day.  He  was  telling  us  about 
a  conversation  he  had  with  the  presi- 
dent of  a  great  university.  You'd 
be  bowled  over  if  you  knew  his  name. 
His  school  has  produced  teams,  once 
or  twice,  that  have  gone  to  the  Rose 
Bowl.     He  is  in  the  big  time. 

"Bill,"  he  told  Dr.  Paty,  "we're  all 
going  to  have  to  do  what  you're  do- 
ing. We  know  it.  It's  the  only 
reasonable,  sensible,  even  ethical  an- 
swer. We  know  it,  and  we're  scared 
stiff!" 


Our  Dedication 


From  the  straining  athlete  on  the  cover  to  the  Author  Squibs  on 
Page  19,  Quad  for  this  issue  feels  glad  that  we  swam  by  September — 
almost. 

The  Gym  being  what  it  is,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  keep  on  describ- 
ing it  to  those  who  have  made  it  possible.  We  have  the  beginning  now, 
and  many  BMOC'S  and  freshman  females  will  tread  the  foot-baths  be- 
for  the  end  appears.    We  go  only  forward  from  here. 

Quad  hopes  that  a  restatement  of  our  new  policy,  what  it  means  to 
students,  faculty,  and  alumni,  will  further  general  understanding  of  what 
Birmingham-Southern  has  done  already,  and  will  do  in  the  future. 
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Where  Does  It  Go? 
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I  remember,  one  time  a  long  while 
ago,  my  daddy  gave  me  his  wrist 
watch  to  wear  to  school.  I  felt  mighty 
big  and  important  because  not  many 
of  the  other  kids  had  one.  Well,  when 
the  novelty  of  wearing  it  wore  off, 
I  began  to  want  to  see  what  made  it 
tick.  So  I  proceeded  to  take  it 
apart.  It  never  ticked  again,  and  1 
had  a  switch  taken  to  my  legs. 

Today,  I'm  treasurer  of  my  soror- 
ity. And,  just  like  that  other  time, 
I've  begun  to  wonder  what  all  the 
little  pieces  of  my  great  national  or- 
ganization mean.  Maybe  if  I  try  to 
see  how  the  thing  works  by  taking 
it  apart,  I'll  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  works.  Maybe  I'll  get  an- 
other spanking. 

But  I  just  can't  help  it.  I  want 
to  trace  just  where  every  dollar  and 
cent  of  a  sorority  girl's  money  goes, 
from  the  time  it  leaves  her  parents 
1  till  fold  until  the  time  it  reaches  that 
all-powerful,  high  and  mighty  office 
— National.  I'm  pretty  sure,  if  I  find 
the  answer,  I  will  uncover  a  mare's 
nest  somewhere  along  the  route.  I'm 
also  sure  that  I  would  be  graciously 
rewarded  by  the  thousands  of  parents 
who  are  also  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  their  hard-earned 
lucre.  Maybe  I'll  become  a  national 
heroine  and  be  cast  in  bronze  for 
posterity. 

For  the  last  forty  thousand  light 
years  (it  seems  like),  that  I  have 
been  treasurer  of  my  sorority,  I  have 
been  taking  a  clay  and  a  half  off  ev- 
ery month  to  figure  out  the  com- 
plicated budgetary  control  and  the 
heinous  final  summary  and  proof 
sheet  that  has  been  sent  to  me  by  her 
highness,  the  Lady  Skinflint — known 
in  politer  circles  as  the  National 
Auditor.  And  I  spend  three  days 
afterwards  biting  my  fingernails  for 
fear  I  have  incriminated  myself.  You 
have  to  watch  your  step  in  this  rack- 
et. 

There  is  not  a  group  of  girls  any- 
where that  I  love  any  more  than  I 
do  my  sorority  sisters  and  I  hate  to 
see  them  put  up  their  dough  and  not 


have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
where  all  of  it  disappears  to. 

That's  reason  No.  1  for  my  want- 
ing to  tear  the  thing  up.  Reason  No. 
2  is  this:  I,  myself,  am  pretty  mer- 
cenary, and  it  hurts  my  Scotch  na- 
ture not  to  know  where  my  hard- 
pinched  pennies  end  up. 

In  my  own  particular  report  there 
are  about  eight  or  ten  pages  to  fill 
out,  and  believe  me,  brother,  you 
might  think  an  income  tax  report  is 
complicated,  but  you  just  don't  know 
nothing  until  you  see  one  of  those 
sorority  report  sheets. 

In  all  truthfulness,  I  haven't  done 
a  single  page  by  myself  since  I've 
been  guardian  of  the  money  bags. 
The  ex-treasurer,  a  state  auditor,  and 
St.  Joseph's  aspirin  always  combine 
forces  to  help  me  through  the  task. 

Every  year,  each  chapter  gets  taken 
for  $100.  This  dough  is  called  "Tax." 
Well,  we  only  have  convention  ev- 
ery other  year,  but  still  we  have  to 
pay  the  tax.  Shades  of  Patrick  Hen- 
ry !  Or  was  he  the  one  who  said 
something  about  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation being  tyranny  ? 

By  the  time  national  gets  through 
clipping  each  chapter  for  $100,  it  has 
over  $5000.  That's  bad  enough,  but 
here's  the  part  that  gets  me :  they  en- 
gage a  hotel  for  the  convention, 
which  shouldn't  cost  anywhere  near 
$5000,  if  anything.  Then  you,  poor 
sucker,  have  to  pay  for  your  meals, 
registration  fee,  train  fare,  tips,  etc., 
etc.  You  don't  get  anything  for 
nothing.  Only  the  president  of  each 
chapter  gets  her  expenses  paid,  and 
then  only  on  the  condition  that  she 
attend  every  boresome  meeting.  They 
see  to  it  that  she  does,  too.  If  she 
misses  one  single  event,  she  foots  her 
own  bill.  I'm  asking  you  now,  just 
where  in  the  Sam  Hill  does  all  that 
money  go  ?  Five  thousand  bucks  are 
considerable  dollars. 

I  know  of  one  sorority  on  the  Hill 
— maybe  there's  more  than  one  that  I 
don't  know  about — but  this  particular 
one  doesn't  get  to  keep  a  token  of  the 
money  they  get  from  their  initiation 
fee.    And  after  they  go  to  the  trouble 


and  expense  of  rushing  hard  all  sum- 
mer and  spending  their  own  money ! 
Is  that  fair?  I,  personally,  think  it's 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor  on  the 
part  of  their  national  office  to  take 
the  money  away  from  them. 

And  there  are  a  thousand  other  lit- 
tle things  just  like  the  ones  I've  men- 
tioned that  make  me  boil  over.  I  just 
haven't  got  space   for  them. 

Recently  I  had  to  write  a  form  let- 
ter to  the  parents  of  all  members 
stating  just  what  their  little  Nell's 
dues  were  and  when  they  would  fall 
due,  and  how  long  they  had  been  due. 
At  the  end  of  the  letter,  I  wound  up 
by  saying  that  I  would  be  glad  to  try 
and  explain  just  what  our  money 
went  for,  and  I  would  welcome  any 
questions  from  the  parents.  I  gave 
myself  a  loophole,  however,  by  ad- 
ding that  I  would  be  glad  to  explain 
"to  the  best  of  my  ability" — this  is 
practically  nil.  Here's  hoping  they 
don't  get  too  inquisitive. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  if  I  am 
the  only  sorority  treasurer  who  has 
ever  questioned  where  the  money 
goes  after  it  gets  to  National  Office. 
I  feel  like  a  dissenter  in  a  group  of 
New  England  Puritans,  but  I  can't 
overcome  my  natural  curiosity  of 
wanting  to  see  what  makes  things 
work. 

What's  left  of  my  imagination  has 
run  riot  lately,  since  I  had  to  slave 
over  my  last  report.  This  time  I 
spent  three  precious  days  of  my  glor- 
ious youth  in  veritable  seclusion  be- 
cause National  made  a  mistake  which 
threw  me  and  the  state  auditor,  and 
the  ex-treasurer  way  off  the  entire 
track.  We  three  are  not  alone  in  be- 
ing good  and  mad  at  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  that  somewhere  on  some 
deserted  island,  there  is  a  master 
brain  behind  the  treasury  system  of 
sororities  and  fraternities.  If  the 
guy  hasn't  already  got  four  black 
boys  in  turbans  spending  twenty- 
three  hours  a  day  raking  in  loose 
change,  he's  overlooking  the  last  tax- 
free  forty  million  dollars  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America. 


backward  christian  sold'u 


Marching  As  To  War 
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Sunlight  streamed  through  lung- 
rows  of  windows,  forging  shafts  and 
patterns  of  its  own  through  the 
shimmering  haze  and  across  the  rail- 
covered  floor.  The  patterns  wink 
and  disappear  and  the  shafts  break 
as  black  cranes  move  along  the  rails 
overhead.  Every  now  and  then  the 
checked  squares  of  light  and  shad- 
ows spring  close  as  the  shiny  back 
of  a  worker  moves  into  the  silver 
beam.  As  the  worker  passes  on, 
the  pattern  springs  again  to  the  dark 
floor  and  waits  for  the  next  trespass- 
er. 

The  white  and  black  of  the  scene 
suddenly  changes  to  rosy  pink,  then 
gradually  to  flaming  red.  The  tiny 
jet  of  molten  steel  that  darts  from 
the  furnace  grows  into  a  broad,  roar- 
ing river.  It  plunges  from  the  ever- 
growing aperture  down  a  trough 
spill.  A  leap  through  the  air ;  a 
smooth  shimmering  bar  of  molten 
steel,  blinding,  white-hot.  The  giant 
ladle  fills,  pushing  the  shower  of 
sparks  higher  and  higher.  Red 
tongues  of  flajne  leap  upward  to 
claim  greedily  more  of  the  liquid  be- 
ing vomited  from  the  man-made  hell. 
A  hell  of  creation,  this — not  of  de- 
struction. 

The  lights  from  the  windows  again 
establish  their  supremacy  as  the  metal 
ceases  to  flow  and  the  ladle  rises 
slowly  to  the  grinding  of  a  crane.  It 
moves  overhead  to  rows  of  neatly- 
placed  frames  filled  with  sand,  made 
hollow  to  receive  the  metal  and  mold 
it  into  its  predetermined  destiny. 

The  ladle  pauses  over  the  first 
mold,  its  radiant  contents  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  dark  sand  that  is 
to  receive  it.  With  the  tightening  of 
a  cable,  the  ladle  tilts  and  gives  up 
part  of  its  burden.  From  one  mold 
to  another,  large  and  small,  it  travels ; 
filling  each  in  turn  with  its  share  of 
cargo.  The  metal  drains  low — only 
a  little  of  it  is  left  in  the  bottom. 
With  a  final  tilt,  this  last  glowing 
remnant  is  dumped  into  a  smaller 
mold  set  aside  from  the  others  and 
almost  lost  in  the  vastness  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 


Only  the  day  before  the  most 
skilled  workman  had  bent  his  back 
over  this  small  mold.  The  delicate 
structures  of  sand  had  crumbled 
many  times  but  each  failure  only 
meant  another  beginning — another 
chance  to  do  better.  At  last  it  was 
finished  and  placed  among  the  others 
of  its  kind:  others  larger,  rougher, 
seemingly  more  powerful. 

And  now  the  molds  have  all  ful- 
filled their  duties.  The  windows 
grow  pale  with  the  coming  of  night. 
The  workers,  one  by  one  and  group 


Night  in  the  Tenements 

Night  in  the  Tenements — 
Crowded  rooms  jostling  each 

other  about, 
Dark  pavements  glistening  in 

the  rain, 
A  lone  red  geranium  in  a  circle 

of  white  light. 
An  old  woman  lying  ragged  on 

the  floor. 
Tired  children  fretting  over  the 

evening  meal. 
Unskilled  hands  thrumming 

mandolin  strings. 
A  newsboy  whistling  his  way  past 

dark  alleys — 
Night  in  the  tenements. 

Annie  Lillie 


by  group,  stop  their  toil.  With  the 
last  clink  and  rattle  of  empty  lunch 
pails,  the  mill  settles  for  the  long 
cooling  night  and  only  the  click  of 
the  watchman's  key  and  the  tread  of 
his  feet  tell  there  is  life. 


With  the  coming  of  dawn,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  laborers,  the  hum  of 
power,  again  the  mill  is  thrown  into 
activity.  The  furnaces  are  being 
stoked  for  new  runs  and  each  man 
is  busy  with  his  duty. 

Finally  the  molds  are  unlocked. 
Many  workmen  move  rapidly,  break- 
ing the  sand  from  around  the  largest 
of  the  castings.     As  the  sand  leaves 


the  surface  of  the  metal,  there 
stands,  partly  visible,  the  mounting 
chasses  for  implements  of  war.  One 
after  the  other  they  are  all  uncover- 
ed. As  the  men  bare  the  casts,  they 
reveal  the  parts  that  fit  together, 
working  in  harmony  for  only  one 
purpose — gain  through  destruction, 
heedless  power.  But  now  the  men 
have  come  to  stand  around  the  last 
mold,  the  smallest  of  them  all.  No 
one  steps  forward  to  break  away  the 
sand  until  the  most  skilled  comes. 
Bending  over  the  mold  he  breaks 
away  the  siding  and  crumbles  the 
sand  with  knowing  hands.  He  rises, 
and  the  others  crowd  around  to  view 
his  handiwork.  There,  lying  on  the 
sand,  is  a  cross :  one  so  delicate  and 
fine,  yet  with  a  shaft  so  sturdy  and 
strong  that  the  master  workman  se- 
cretly marvels  at  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bors. The  men  return  to  polish  the 
implements  of  war,  but  the  master 
takes  up  the  cross.  After  long  hours 
of  patience,  infinite  pains  and  labor, 
it  stands  before  him. 

High  on  the  topmost  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  catching  the  sun  and  rain 
alike,  stands  the  cross  of  steel.  It 
looks  over  the  city  on  busy  streets 
and  moving  people.  It  can  see  the 
place  of  its  birth  and  beyond  to  the 
green  hills  and  the  open  sky.  To 
those  who  stop  and  listen,  the  cross 
speaks.  Some  heed  and  others  pass 
on  unmoved  by  its  voice.  Those  who 
heed  work  for  peace,  lifting  high  the 
banner  of  love  and  the  sacredness  of 
life.  Wherever  the  cross  is  heard 
there  is  peace. 

Out  from  the  mill  are  moving  the 
giant  hulks  of  war.  Over  shining- 
rails  they  move,  out  of  the  city  to 
the  sea  and  beyond.  The  cross  sees 
and  the  lovely  carved  spire  seems  to 
shudder ;  with  a  cry  it  trys  to  beckon 
back  the  moving  cargoes.  But  the 
machines  move  on  unheeding,  un- 
caring, unknowing.  On  they  hasten 
to  their  destination.  Wherever  they 
speak,  there  is  the  flare  of  flame, 
blinding  smoke,  and  the  eternity  of 
death. 


their    livei    outside    the    choir-root 


The  People  Behind  the  Voices 
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"Men  will  be  bigger  this  year." 

No,  it's  not  a  Dolly  Dale,  Jr.  fash- 
ion forecast — just  a  statement  from 
choir  prexy  Jane  Davis  who  is  also 
chairman  of  robe  arrangements.  Miss 
Davis,  with  no  attempt  to  conceal  her 
despair,  fondly  recalls  the  good  old 
days  when  Horton  was  center  man 
and  Charlie  Ware  the  "big  papa"  of 
the  organization.  Her  current  prob- 
lem is  trying  to  find  choral  crea- 
tions which  will  flatter  John  Tuggle 
and  Clayton  Ackley,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  suppleness  of  their 
physiques. 

I  have  my  share  of  trouble  with 
increased  dimensions  too.  As  official 
stooge  to  the  cherubic  choristers,  it 
falls  my  lot  to  plot  the  spot  where 
each  man  will  stand.  During  con- 
cert programs  the  different  types  of 
voices  must  be  kept  together.  My 
spirit  wanes  when  I  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  balancing  midget  Louise 
Campbell  and  superwomen  Horton 
and  Davidson  so  that  all  the  "color- 
ado"  sopranos  can  be  together  and 
still  not  give  the  impression  of  a  state 
fair  side-show. 

Anyone  who  thinks  singing  is  a 
lazy  man's  job  is  off  his  mental 
standard.  One  rehearsal  under  the 
great  "Musso"  would  right  this  mis- 
conception. "Musso"  was  so-named 
because  the  title  befitted  the  dicta- 
torial hand  with  which  he  guides  the 
a  capella  singers. 

Members  of  the  "wheel  within  a 
wheel"  learned  long  ago  the  posture 
specified  for  rehearsal :  feet  must  rest 
flat  on  the  floor  with  heels  three 
inches  apart  and  toes  pointed  at  an 
angle  of  45° ;  the  body  must  be  erect 
and  exactly  5%  inches  from  the  back 
of  the  chair ;  and  for  well-rounded 
tones,  the  mouth  must  be  opened  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  display  a  cavity 
2  inches  long  by  1  *A  inches  wide.  The 
cavity  has  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
one's teeth. 

While  Mr.  Anderson  beats  out  the 
rhythm  of  a  composition,  various 
members  display  remarkable  talents 
for  marking  time.  Lucie  beats  it  out 
on  the  piano.     C.  H.  Hunt  taps  his 


number  12  broads.  Mr.  Baxter  flicks 
his  graceful  index  finger.  Jean 
Dwyer  trills  a  rhythmic  vibrato.  And 
Eleanor  Gray  flutters  her  glamorous 
eyelashes. 

To  most  of  us,  the  most  pleasant 
times  of  the  day  are  the  quarter- 
hours  before  and  after  rehearsal  pe- 
riods. That's  when  the  tenors  "ride" 
the  basses,  and  the  altos  and  sopranos 
chew  the  proverbial  rag.  It's  then 
that  we  play  together,  get  to  know 
each  other  better,  and  therefore  work 
better  together.  The  spark  of  life 
during  this  quarter-hour  entertain- 
ment period  is  Lucie  Ford,  who  pro- 
vides the  fireworks  and  makes  back- 
ground for  a  hot  jam-session.  Most 
popular  of  the  novel  acts  on  the  reg- 
ular bill  is  Evelyn  Beasley's  mono- 
logue, "The  Garage  Mechanic".  An- 
other act  subject  to  demand  perform- 
ance is  "The  Horror  Scene" — a  spe- 
cialty by  those  two  horrible  expon- 
ents of  horror,  Bill  Sleeman  and  C. 
H.  Hunt. 

We  of  the  music  department  are 


proudest  of  being  Cupid's  little  help- 
ers. Us  and  Lifebuoy  soap.  Just 
look  at  Mr.  Baxter — there  you  have 
a  splendid  example  of  our  work.  This 
time  last  year,  Mr.  Baxter  was  a  lone 
wolf,  content  with  his  slide- rules,  his 
barometer,  and  his  basso-pro  fungi. 
Now  he  has  Spranger.  When  we  had 
successfully  tied  Baxter  to  Sprang- 
er's  pinafore,  we  began  the  notorious 
Scott-Davidson  campaign.  After 
Cat's  Paw,  when  little  Johnnie  had 
proven  his  sex  appeal  with  his  debut 
as  Nazimova  of  the  leg  art,  Miss 
Davidson  confided  to  me  that  she 
had  a  fatal  attraction  for  the  young 
artist.  That  was  all  we  needed — 
we  went  to  work.  The  young  couple 
were  adopted  by  Baxter  and  Sprang- 
er, and  now  the  foursome  is  insepara- 
ble. 

Naughtiest  children  in  the  choir 
(now  that  we  are  rid  of  Hood  and 
Woodall,  menaces  to  the  reputation  of 
any  organization)  are  Maizie  Gandy 
and  Bill  Hotalen.  Mazie,  being  intol- 
erant of  hot  weather,  makes  a  habit 


"Men  will  be  bigger  this  year." — Hatcher 


of  removing  her  street  clothes  before 
donning  her  singing  costume.  Hota- 
len,  in  his  revolution  against  conven- 
tion, refuses  to  snap  his  robe  com- 
pletely together  in  the  front,  and 
draws  the  lower  portion  of  the  gar- 
ment around  his  hips  in  Carmen  Mi- 
randa fashion.  We  never  know 
whether  he  is  going  to  pick  up  the 
tenor  cue  or  break  into  a  tango. 

Popular  freshman  in  the  choir  this 
year  is  William  Earl  Curl,  athletic 
baritone.  Lucie  likes  to  tell  how  Bill 
was  accepted  into  the  inner  circle. 

"Bill,"  she  says,  "strolled  into  the 
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studio  one  hot  September  afternoon. 
Mr.  Anderson  introduced  us  and  ask- 
ed the  newcomer  to  sing  'Old  Black 
Joe'.  I  improvised  a  fancy  intro- 
duction and  Curl  began  to  sing  in  a 
voice  with  the  power  of  a  tornado. 
I  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  pick- 
ing up  scattered  music." 

Although  we  do  work  hard  at  re- 
hearsing, we're  amply  repaid  by  the 
variety  show  the  student  body  puts 
on  for  us  every  Wednesday  morning. 
It's  fun  to  take  a  poll  after  each 
convocation  period  to  decide  what 
student    looked    the   most   bored    and 


uncomfortable.  The  majority  vote 
invariably  goes  to  Happy  West.  Run- 
ners-up  are  Ann  Rinnert,  who  twid- 
dles her  thumbs  to  consume  surplus 
energy,  Felicia  McLaughlin  who 
knits  away  the  time,  and  Sara  Ellner. 
Personally,  I've  done  just  about 
everything  there  is  to  be  done  in  ye 
olde  music  studio.  I've  swept,  dust- 
ed, and  painted  posters.  I've  soothed 
the  temperamental.  I've  sung  first 
tenor,  second  tenor  and  baritone. 
Now  I've  written  an  article  for 
Quad.  A  week  from  Monday  I  make 
my  debut  as  a  ballet  dancer. 


Not  Gone  But  Forgotten 
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I  am  one  of  the  forgotten  few  at 
Birmingham-Southern  —  an  out-of- 
town  girl.  I  don't  profess  to  dislike 
this  college,  for  I  like  it  very  much, 
and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  I  am  getting  a  better  educa- 
tion here  than  I  could  get  at  any  oth- 
er school  in  Alabama. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
miss :  I  suppose  every  girl,  before  she 
goes  to  college,  dreams  a  lot  about 
what  it  will  be  like.  She  thinks  main- 
ly of  how  much  fun  she  will  have 
living  in  a  dormitory  with  other  girls, 
of  bull  sessions  in  the  wee  hours, 
borrowing  her  room  mate's  pearls  for 
that  special  date  and  pretending  to 
hate  the  house  mother.  Though  not 
the  main  one,  this  dream  should  be 
and  usually  is  an  integral  part  of  ev- 
ery girl's  college  career.  And,  in- 
cidentally, there  is  a  great  deal  of 
learning  how  to  live  in  living  in  a 
dormitory. 

There  are  many  aspects  about 
boarding  and  being  from  out  of  town 
that  the  student  who  lives  in  the 
city  does  not  realize.  The  most  out- 
standing disappointment  to  the 
would-be  average  sweater-and-skirt 
college  girl  is  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  town  students,  who  comprise 
most  of  the  enrollment  at  Southern. 
They  have  known  each  other  in  high 
school,  and  when  they  come  to  col- 
lege, they  naturally  form  cliques.  How 
would  you  like  to  walk  into  the  Book- 
store and  not  know  one  single  soli- 
tary person  among  the  laughing  and 
talking   groups    of    girls?      The   girl 


from  Gadsden  or  Dothan  or  Center  or 
Evergreen  feels  that  she  is  not  want- 
ed. These  girls  from  Birmingham 
have  their  own  charmed  little  circles 
of  friends,  and  she  is  hesitant  to  try 
to  break  into  any  of  them.  If  this 
doesn't  make  for  homesickness,  noth- 
ing else  does.  I  have  known  girls  to 
go  home  for  this  very  reason. 

Another  unhappy  aspect  of  board- 
ing life  is  the  absolute  desolation 
of  the  campus  on  weekends.  The  stu- 
dents leave  on  Friday  afternoon,  and 
the  campus  is  dead  until  the  tea  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  No  supper  is 
served  at  the  cafeteria  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights,  and  the  boarder 
is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  either 
going  to  town  for  a  meal  or  order- 
ing a  leathery  sandwich  from  one 
of  the  drug  stores  nearby. 

And  as  for  dates,  well,  they  just 
aren't  to  be  had.  There's  no  place 
to  meet  boys.  The  gym  parties  are 
doing  wonders  to  meet  this  situation, 
and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Dates  aren't  all 
girls  come  to  college  for,  believe  it  or 
not,  but  they  are  part  of  it  and  should 
be  arranged. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  hav- 
ing a  girls'  dormitory?  The  admin- 
istration tried  to  arrange  for  one  this 
year,  but  they  gave  up  the  idea  as 
being  too  expensive.  We  haven't 
enough  girls  to  stay  in  one  to  merit 
either  the  building  of  a  new  one  or 
the  renting  of  a  house  in  which  all 
the  out-of-town  girls  might  live  to- 
gether. 


There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
bring  up.  Every  year  hundreds  of 
girls  go  out  of  the  state  to  college 
because  they  want  a  better  education 
than  they  can  get  at  any  of  the  state 
schools.  Going  to  Birmingham- 
Southern  never  enters  their  minds. 
A  modern,  up-to-date  dormitory 
should  be  a  great  drawing  card  for 
boys  as  well  as  girls,  for  it  is  a  no- 
torious fact  that  boys  adore  the  idea 
of  two  or  three  hundred  girls  in  a 
big,  beautiful  dormitory. 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  and 
best-paid  faculties  in  the  South. 
All  our  buildings  are  modern ;  we 
have  a  brand  new  gymnasium.  Our 
scholastic  rating  is  topped  by  few 
other  schools  in  the  South.  Now 
you  might  say,  "What  are  we  griping 
about,  then?"  The  answer  is  that 
every  year  our  enrollment  drops. 

Why  don't  we  have  more  students 
when  we  have  such  a  fine  educational 
plant?  Because  boys  and  girls  are 
not  going  to  come  to  a  college  where 
the  housing  and  recreational  facili- 
ties are  as  poor  as  they  are  at  South- 
ern, when  they  can  go  to  a  school 
which  may  not  rate  so  high,  but 
which  has  modern  dormitories. 

The  outlay  for  the  uplifting  of 
minds  is  here;  the  mundane,  material 
things  necessary  to  make  college  life 
complete  are  not.  We  need  it,  just  as 
we  needed  our  gym.  We  got  the 
gym,  and  I  hope  that  some  day  I 
shall  see  a  stately,  white-columned 
girls'  dormitory  standing  on  one  of 
the  hills  back  of  Simpson  building. 


A  RARE  BIT  OF  WALES 


ANN  EVANS 


East  of  Haverfordwest:  1937 
*March  26 — S.  S.  American  Trader 
Sailed  this  afternoon  for  the  port 
of  London.  The  boat  is  incompara- 
bly wonderful.  Mistook  the  purser 
for  the  captain;  too  much  old  braid. 
I  feel  very  queer. 

*  March  27 — S.  S.  American  Trader 
Seasick  all  this  day.  Owen,  the 
steward,  threatens  to  throw  me  over- 
board at  orders  from  the  captain.  I 
wouldn't  mind  in  the  least. 
*March  28 — S.  S.  American  Trader 
Some  people  tell  me  to  walk,  oth- 
ers not  to  do  anything  but  sit  on  the 
top  deck.  I  feel  like  jumping  over 
the  side.  Today  I  got  up  to  see  the 
sunrise.  Very  brave.  I  was  too  late 
for  that  but  was  the  first  one  down 
to  breakfast.  I  left  long  before  my 
kippered  herring  arrived.  Watching 
a  teetering  chair  is  too  much  for  my 
landlubber's  stomach. 
*April  1 — S.   S.  American  Trader 

An  incident  occurred  today  which 
I  found  revealing  of  British  passivity. 
We  passed  through  a  school  of  por- 
poises .  I  announced  the  phenomenon 
so  exuberantly  and  unintelligibly  to 
Pop,  snoozing  in  the  stateroom,  that 
he  thought  the  boat  was  sinking.  The 
French  couple  practically  jumped 
up  and  clown  and  the  German  forgot 
his  English.  It  was  all  very  thrilling. 
I  commented  to  a  Britisher  standing 
by  that  it  had  been  a  wonderful  spec- 
tacle. He  replied,  "There  were  a 
number  of  them." 
April  3 — S.  S.  American  Trader 

The    Norman- 
dy passed  us  go- 
ing in  the  oppo- 
s  i  d  e    direction. 
Looked     like     a 
knife      on      the 
horizon.   The 
food    is     super- 
lative.     Roast 
Maryland     Tur- 
key tonight.  I  am  writing  now  in  the 
lounge.      Someone    is    trying   to    get 
New  York  on  the  radio.    About  three 


games  of  bridge  going  on.  Nobody 
says  a  word  at  one  table.  At  the  next 
they  are  talking  so,  I  can't  see  how 
they  play.  With  some  persuasion  at 
dinner  this  evening,  the  English- 
man sitting  at  the  table  next  to  ours 
ordered  apple  pie  a  la  mode.  He  pro- 
nounced it  "insipid."  I  saw  his  toupee 
fall  off  this  afternoon  up  on  deck. 

Back  in  the  lounge  now.  I  stood 
under  the  bridge  for  almost  an  hour. 
The  salt  wind  is  delicious  in  your 
face.  I  nearly  lost  my  muffler. 
They're  still  playing  cards. 
April  4 — S.  S.  American  Trader 

Fogs  in  the  channel.  Fog  horn  all 
night.  1  expected  to  sleep  but  found 
that  I  had  learned  to  roll  with  the 
motion  of  the  ship  and  when  it  was 
still  I  couldn't 
sleep.       Besides, 

-A"73^^S-T,^V  there  was  the 
little  matter  of 
ithe  fog  horn 
blowing  7  sec- 
onds out  of  ev- 
ery minute.  This 
morning  there 
were  hundreds 
of  small  boats 
around  us  and  several  liners  of  the 
United  States  Line  and  a  Dutch- 
American  vessel.  Even  a  destroyer, 
which  disappeared  very  suddenly  into 
the  fog.  Later  on  this  afternoon  we 
moved.  Caught  the  first  glance  of 
England.  Very  green. 
April  5 — S.  S.  American  Trader 
Later :  Hotel  Euston,  London 

This  is  a  scandalously  high-priced 
place    to    stay.      The    bell   boy   wore 
rouge. 
April    7 :    On   board   a   train  of   the 

Great  Western  Line 

Left  London  today  from  Padding- 
ton    Station    for    Colling  wood,    near 
Haverfordwest,     Rudbaxton,      Pem- 
brokeshire, South  Wales. 
Later :  Collingwood 

Ann    Watts    was    waiting;    for    us 


here.  Charlie  and  Eric  the  older  met 
us  at  the  station. 
We  had  scones 
and  tea.  Very 
dark  in  the  cot- 
tage which  has 
immensely  thick 
walls  . 
April  8  : 

Collingwood 
Awoke  with 
the  sun.  Every- 
one of  the  Watts  (about  16,  all  told) 
came  up  from  Leechpool  to  see  how 
we're  getting  on.  (They  are  Moth- 
er's cousins.)  Went  up  the  road  to 
Leechpool  later  in  the  afternoon.  Ex- 
tremely dark.  There  were  meats 
hanging  from  beams  in  the  kitchen. 
An  old  kettle  by  the  fire.  The  whole 
setup  reminded  me  of  the  first  scene 
in  Wuthering  Heights.  It  was  raining 
when  we  left.  I  doubt  if  Welsh 
roads  have  ever  been  entirely  dry. 
April  10 :   Collingwood 

Mother  is  so  put  out !  The  one- 
eyed  cat,  Nelson,  will  sleep  in  the 
oven,  (we  don't  use  the  oven,  since 
the  currant  bread  which  is  brought 
from  Haverfordwest  is  so  delicious 
that  she  doesn't  feel  called  upon  to 
do  any  baking.) 

Cycled  into  Haverfordwest  with 
Phyllis  today.  Attended  school  with 
her :  Mary  Tasker's  School  for  Girls ; 
established  1654  and  I  doubt  if  it  has 
had  one  brick  of  it  changed  since.  I 
should  think  that  every  one  of  the 
girls  would  be  tubercular.  The  walls 
are  practically  sprouting  fungi.  I 
felt  like  a  museum  piece  because  of 
my  plaid  jacket.  Phyllis  and  Maybro 
and  Lena  all  wore,  as  did  everyone 
else,  long  black  cotton  stockings, 
navy  jumpers  and  white  shirts.  The 
head  mistress  wore  an  academic  robe 
which  Mary  Tasker  must  have  worn. 
At   morning    prayers   they    all   acted 
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like  Mohammedans.  Recreation  pe- 
riod was  as  odd  as  classes.  One  girl 
asked  me  to  "dawnce".  It  was  very 
queer  dawncing.  When  the  teacher 
appears  in  any  class,  the  girls  jump 
up  en  masse  and  exude  "Good  morn- 
ing, Miss  Penderton !"  Was  glad  to 
get  out.  Phyllis  took  me  up  to  see 
the  town's  castle,  built  in  1120  by 
Guilford,  first  earl  of  Pembroke, 
shelled  by  Cromwell  and  therefore 
not  in  very  good  shape.  It  takes  them 
centuries  to  get  around  to  repairing 
a  little  thing  like  a  castle  wall.  The 
dungeons  have  been  partially  restor- 
ed and  are  now 
used  as  the 
county  jail.  The 
part  that  is  still 
in  its  pristine 
mustiness  and 
antique  form  is 
fascinating  in- 
deed. There  is  a 
crevice  in  the 
wall  into  which  victims  were  crushed. 
The  bars  on  the  windows  are  placed 
in  parallel  rows,  three  rows  strong, 
(or  weak).  I  could  peel  off  pieces  of 
iron.  The  gatehouse  stands  intact. 
May  5 :  Collingwood 

A  fair  today  in  Haverfordwest. 
The  speaker  was  Lloyd  George's  son. 
Remark :  "England  is  the  world's 
only  true  democracy."  I  didn't  care 
for  him  at  all.  An  Englished  Welsh- 
man. 

I  stopped  in  at  Ivor  Male's  shop 
for  tea.  Excellent  scones.  Thence  to 
the  leather  shop  for  some  shoe  "ties". 
Almost  like  the  guild  system :  any- 
thing leather — at  the  leather  goods 
shop ;  anything  paper,  books,  station- 
ary, cardboard — at  the  stationers. 
Then  to  the  tailor's.  Far  too  expen- 
sive. Found  an  out-of-the  way  dress- 
maker's place  of  business.  A  dried 
up  apple  of  a  woman  fitted  me  for  a 
skirt  which  will  be  made  of  heavy 
Welsh  wool.  ,0ne  of  the  clerks  I 
liked  very  much.  She  looks  exactly 
like  Joshua  Reynolds'  "Mrs.  Sid- 
dons".  Unfortunately,  her  name  is 
Mrs.  Gooch.  Asked  her  out  to  tea. 
Went  up  High  Street — and  it's  real- 
ly high,  the  type  of  place  where  you 
feel  that  if  there  were  cows,  their 
legs  would  be  of  unequal  length — 
and  with  much  difficulty  found  the 
shoe  store.  All  stores  except  the 
butchers'  seem  to  take  delight  in  be- 
ing out  of  the  way.  In  a  butcher 
shop  the  meat  hangs  practically  in 
the    street    in    a    classless    window. 


( There  are  no  flies,  incidentally ; 
William  the  Conqueror  must  have 
shooed  them  all  away. )  Bought  a  new 
pair  of  Wellingtons.  Stopped  on  the 
way  home  and  bought  some  fish  and 
chips.  I  have  never  tasted  any  thing 
more  delicious  in  my  life!  The  chips 
were  so  good,  that  I  ordered  some 
more  to  eat  on  the  way  home.  The 
man  poured  them  into  a  cone  of 
newspaper  and  saturated  them  with 
mint  sauce,  a  ghoulish  looking  con- 
coction, but  it  does  something  to  po- 
tatoes. (By  the  way,  chips  are  what 
we  call  French  fries  and  what  we 
call  chips  are  "crisps".  Trust  a 
Welshman  to  make  it  hard  to  say. 
Same  thing  with  ice  cream :  cream 
ice.  A  backward  country.)  It  is 
amazing,  but  one  can  leave  a  bicycle 
out  side  the  city  wall  without  a  sign 
of  lock  and  find  it  exactly  as  it  was 
left. 
May  12  :  Collingwood 

Today  was  the  coronation  of 
George  VI,  There  were  games  and 
events  all  day  at  the  parish  house.  I 
tried  to  understand  rugby.  Futile.  I 
entered  the  cycle 
races  and  won 
2/6.  Frederick 
placed  first  in 
the  relays,  and 
&  ^iy  £&  got    three    shill- 

ings   and    some- 
thing.    When    I 
gave    my    name 
to  enter  the  races, 
the  man  spelled  it  "En"  until  Phyllis 
came  to  my  rescue  with  a  broad  "A" 
pronounciation. 

I  was  standing  in  the  back  of  the 
main  hall.  George  had  just  finished 
lisping  dramatically  to  his  empire  be- 
yond the  seas,  when  the  school  mas- 
ter's middle  son  asked  me  if  I  were 
the  "Ameddican".  Yes  I  was,  one  of 
them.  Well,  I  say,  are  there  really 
strip  tease  girls  in  your  country  ? 
Well  I  suppose  so ;  I  certainly  had 
never  seen  them.  And  have  you  ever 
seen  a  cinema  star,  I  mean  really  ? 
No,  only  on  the  screen,  which  is 
enough  for  me.  Oh  dear  me.  And  off 
he  sauntered.  I  realize  how  vitally 
sincere  Hockley  was  when  she  was 
telling  about  the  persons  who  wrote 
begging  her  not  to  go  to  Chicago. 
"Those  dreadful  gangs,  yew  knaw." 
The  British  have  such  a  distorted 
picture  of  America.  The  back  page 
of  the  Daily  Mail  (the  Dyeley  Mile) 
is  given  over  to  American  divorces 
and  murders.     This  is  the  only  paper 


we  can  get  out  here.  It's  full  of 
junk.  People  write  in  letters  advo- 
cating certain  superstititions.  One 
woman  swore  by  a  mummy's  hand. 
But  back  to  the  coronation  festivities 
today.  We  spent  the  evening  at 
Leechpool.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  singing.  And  how  mightily  the 
Welsh  sing.  We  drank  a  toast  to  the 
king.  I  don't  like  port. 

I  argued  for  a  solid  hour  with 
Basil  Rees  on  the  superiority  of  the 
American  system  of  coinage  over 
that  of  Britain's.  Didn't  get  to  first 
base.  Welshman  are  stubborn 
May  26 

Mrs.  Gooch  out  to  tea.  She  taught 
me  "Whist".  A  very  good  game. 
When  Basil  and  Ronnie  come  up  next 
week  I'll  be  able  to  play  a  decent 
game. 
June  5 :  The  Forest  of  Withybush 

I  carried  my  diary  along  with  me 
in  my  knapsack.  We — Frederic,  Ger- 
tie, Mary,  Eric,  Lillian  and  her  little 
boy  Paul  (whom  they  call  "Pole" ;  it 
sounds  like  that  when  they  say 
"Paul")  and  Ronnie,  Basil's  wife  and 
her  Maurice.  Maurice  still  has  his 
curls,  which  he  hates.  He  begged  Ron- 
nie to  cut  them  off  so  that  he  would 
look  like  Pole.  She  wouldn't  consent 
so  Basil  combed  them  with  a  wet 
comb.  For  the  moment  they  were  flat 
against  his  head  and  he  was  very 
proud.  He  ran  up  the  road  from 
Leechpool  to  Morevaleland  to  show 
Pole.  By  the  time  he  opened  the  gate 
they  were  on  his  shoulders  again.  The 
poor  fellow  burst  into  tears.  He  isn't 
very  worried  about  them  today.  Too 
busy  watching  Frederic  twirling  a 
rope.  I  know  that  Eric  thinks  we're  all 
"red  Indians". 

June  8 :  Aboard 
the  London- 
bound  Train 
We  left  Wales 
today.  Wet,  win- 
dy, wild,  won- 
derful Wales.  I 
shan't  easily  for- 
get the  inter- 
minable rain 
that  has  almost 
liquified  my  bones.  I  can't  for- 
get the  sunsets  of  "this  land  that 
fronts  the  falling  sun".  And  its  peo- 
ple :  so  un-British,  so  kind  and  full  of 
life  and  yet  so  very  different  from 
any  peoples  I  have  ever  known.  Wild, 
yes,  and  fierce  and  unconquerable  but 
goodly  people  indeed. 

I'm  glad  my  name  is  Evans. 
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Comrade  Ivan  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  by  all  the  signs, 
he  was  quite  aware  of  it.  When  he 
smiled,  it  was  a  great  display  of 
pulling  his  upper  lip  far  back  into 
one  corner,  so  that  it  would  make  a 
wise,  rather  sardonic  look  appear  on 
his  face  and  yet  would  still  show  the 
largest  area  of  flashing  white  teeth. 
When  he  was  grave,  as  now  when 
reporting  to  his  superior,  his  health- 
ily browned  face  seemed  to  contain  a 
depth  of  intelligence  that  was  quite 
remarkable  for  such  a  youth. 

"I  beg  to  report.  Excellency,"  he 
was  saying  to  the  disgruntled  old  man 
at  the  desk,  "that  Comrade  Petrov 
has  been  so  careless  as  to  be  cap- 
tured. They  are  holding  him  at  the 
great  prison  outside  our  city." 

The  older  man  looked  at  Comrade 
Ivan  with  large  black  eyes,  slightly 
rheumy  at  the  corners,  and  sucked  his 
lower  lip  back  over  his  teeth  thought- 
fully. "Comrade  Ivan,  you  realize,  do 
you  not,  how  momentous  this  occa- 
sion is?  With  the  invader  pounding 
our  western  border,  it  might  be  that 
all  we  have  worked  for  will  come 
true.  The  people  may  become  dis- 
satisfied with  our  present  govern- 
ment, and  in  that  lies  our  chance. 

"Now  then,  how  was  such  a  sor- 
rowful event  permitted  to  occur?  I 
had  an  idea  that  Petrov  was  one  of 
the  most  wary  of  our  men.  What 
was  it  ?  Relaxation  of  our  eternal 
vigilance  ?  Or  was  it  perhaps — a 
woman  ?" 

Comrade  Ivan  paused,  giving  the 
appearance  of  considering  the  mat- 
ter weightily  before  answering.  It 
was  in  such  situations  as  this  that  he 
was  at  his  best  The  answer  was 
ready  made ;  now  all  that  remained 
was  the  delivery,  that  perfect  se- 
quence of  movements  which  he  had 
rehearsed  so  carefully. 

"Excellency,"  he  said  hesitantly, 
"it  is  only  my  undying  loyalty  to  our 
great  organization  that  forces  me  to 
say  this,  for  Comrade  Petrov  was 
one  of  my  greatest   friends.     But  I 


am  one  who  knows  where  duty  lies." 
He  paused,  as  though  steeling  him- 
self. "I  have  reason  to  believe,  Ex- 
cellency, that  Comrade  Petrov  is  con- 
nected with  the  government.  How 
else  could  they  have  learned  the 
plans  of  our  last  movement?  How 
else  would  Petrov  have  been  captur- 
ed so  easily?  It  must  be  only  a 
subterfuge,  a  plot  for  Petrov  to  get 
in  touch  with  them  without  our  sus- 
picion. He  was  captured  in  a  street 
fight." 

His  Excellency  stared  at  Comrade 
Ivan  with  great  intensity.  Here, 
Ivan  knew,  was  the  test,  and  he  was 
sure  that  he  could  pass  it  success- 
fully.- His  face  was  set  in  expres- 
sion of  grim  determination,  and  in 
his  eyes  burned  the  zeal  for  a  cause. 
Surely  he  would  be  recognized  as  an 
important  cog  in  the  machine. 

"And  so,"  his  Excellency  was  say- 
ing, "in  this  street  fight,  Comrade 
Petrov  allowed  himself  to  be  cap- 
tured ?" 

"Yes  Excellency."  Small  trouble  to 
Comrade  Ivan's  conscience  was  his 
non-mention  of  the  fact  that  Petrov 
had  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
police  in  hope  of  rescuing  another 
comrade  he  believed  to  be  there.  Here 
was  the  opportunity  to  remove  his 
closest  rival.  And  Comrade  Ivan  was 
a  firm  opportunist. 

A  moment's  more  hesitation,  and 
then  his  Excellency  seemed  to  arrive 
at  his  decision.  "If  you  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Petrov  is  not  all  he 
should  be,  then  we  must  leave  him 
to  face  the  firing  squad.  But — our 
organization  cannot  afford  to  lose  so 
valuable  a  member  without  definite 
proof."  He  halted,  and  again  stared 
hard  at  Ivan.  "I  believe  that  I  can 
trust  you,  Comrade  Ivan  to  devise  a 
test  for  Petrov  that  will  not  fail.  Per- 
haps you  can  go  to  the  prison  under 
the  guise  of  Petrov's  brother-in-law. 
Perhaps  you  can  offer  him  escape 
and  let  your  decision  rest  upon  his 
success.  But  if  it  is  clear  to  you  that 
he  is  a  spy,  you  must  shoot  him." 


"Yes,  Excellency.  How  might  this 
escape  be  planned?" 

"I  have  knowledge  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant at  the  prison  has  recently  been 
married.  He  would  welcome  the 
chance  for  a  little  money.  And"- — 
he  reached  towards  Ivan's  hat — 
"could  you  not  rig  some  sort  of  frame 
within  your  hat  to  smuggle  in  a 
gun  ?" 

"But  perfect,  Excellency.  I  shall 
do  exactly  as  you  say."  And  Com- 
rade Ivan  departed. 

The  situation  is  good,  thought  Ivan. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  prison  in  order  to  follow  or- 
ders, but  there  was  little  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  "test". 

Night  was  falling  as  Ivan  neared 
the  prison.  In  the  crown  of  the 
quiet-toned  hat  he  wore  lay  a  large 
caliber  automatic.  He  could  reach  it 
easily  because  the  lining  of  the  hat 
was  torn  around  the  band,  and  his 
hand  could  slide  up  to  the  frame  with 
little  trouble. 

He  was  stopped  at  the  gate,  but 
displayed  the  pass  that  had  been  se- 
cured for  him  by  his  Excellency,  and 
said,  "Take  me  to  the  office  of  the 
Lieutenant." 

The  Lieutenant  was  a  suave,  agree- 
able person.  "Ah  yes,"  he  said,  "you 
are  the  brother-in-law  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  sad,  indeed" — he  shrug- 
ged— "but  then,  life  is  that  way." 

Comrade  Ivan  again  displayed  his 
pass  as  well  as  a  smile  that  flashed 
his  perfect  teeth.  "Thank  you,  Lieu- 
tenant," he  said.  "You  are  so — un- 
derstanding." 

In  a  movement  of  resignation  he 
shoved  his  hat  back  upon  his  head, 
forgetting  for  the  instant  what  it 
contained.  It  slid  too  far  and  fell 
upon  the  floor  with  a  solid  thunk. 

Instantly,  the  Lieutenant's  eyes 
clouded  with  suspicion.  He  lifted  the 
hat  from  the  floor,  and  then  a  dawn 
of  knowledge  showed  itself  in  the 
expression  that  crossed  his  face. 

But    he    did   not    give    the    alarm. 
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"This  is  a  very  heavy  hat  you  have 
here,"  he  said  craftily. 

Comrade  Ivan  reached  for  it  in  a 
studied,  deft  movement,  not  too  fast, 
not  too  slow,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wad  of  paper  money  dropped  from 
his  left  hand  to  the  desk  top. 

"Yes,  it  is  truly  a  heavy  hat,"  he 
admitted.  "I  have  been  considering 
returning  it  to  the  maker  for  a  new 
one." 

The  Lieutenant  smiled  slyly.  "Yes, 
I  believe  it  would  be  better."  He 
picked  up  the  money,  stepped  to  the 
door,  opened  it  and  said  to  the  man 
standing  there :  "Take  this  man  to 
see  Petrov,  and  then  return  here." 

From  there  on,  the  prison  was  a 
maze  of  cell  blocks,  combinations, 
bars,  and  tiers.  For  a  moment  Ivan 
doubted  the  possibility  of  escape,  but 
then  remembered  that  many  things 
are  possible  with  a  gun. 

The  guard  locked  him  in  a  cell. 
"I  am  to  allow  you  but  ten  minutes," 
he  said. 

Comrade  Ivan  looked  across  the 
small  cell.  Petrov  had  risen  to  meet 
him,  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  small,  barred  window.  "I  have 
been  expecting  you,  Ivan,"  he  said. 

Ivan  looked  closely  at  Petrov — 
this  man  who  was  his  greatest  rival. 
Petrov  was  young,  like  he,  his  face 
long  and  thin  and  serious,  but  in  the 
dark  eyes  there  was  an  allowance 
for  mirth  to  take  its  proper  place. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "life  grows  dreary 
standing  in  this  cell  alone.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  It  gives  me  a  satisfaction 
that  as  yet  you  are  unable  to  under- 
stand." 

Ivan  cleared  his  throat.  "I  come 
from  his  Excellency,"  he  said.  "We 
have  plans  for  your  escape."  Inside 
him,  he  could  feel  only  intense  satis- 
faction that  soon  this  rival  would  be 
dead. 

Petrov  looked  up  quickly.  "How?" 
he  asked. 

Ivan  nodded  back  over  his  shoul- 
der. "The  Lieutenant."  he  said,  " — 
and  this."  He  drew  off  his  hat  and 
passed  it  to  Petrov. 

Comrade  Petrov  examined  the  gun 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  looked  up. 
He  turned  to  the  window,  with  the 
gun  in  front  of  him.  "When?" 

"Tonight." 

Petrov  suddenly  returned  the  hat 
and  gun.  "It  is  useless,  Ivan,  for  you 
to  go  on  this  way.  Whom  do  you 
think  you  are  fooling  ?  Certainly  not 
me,  certainly  not  yourself.    You  wish 


me  to  die,  do  you  not,  Ivan?  You 
wish  my  place.  But  I  shall  fool  you. 
1  shall  not  die." 

Ivan  took  the  automatic  and  point- 
ed it  at  Petrov.  "You  are  wrong.  You 
shall  die.  Name  one  reason  to  me 
why  you  shan't  die  now." 

Petrov  held  out  the  clip  of  the 
automatic,  fully  loaded.  "These  rea- 
sons," he  said  simply. 

Ivan  dropped  his  hand  to  his  side. 
There  was  slight  disappointment  in 
him  that  he  would  not  personally  ad- 
minister the  death  to  Comrade 
Petrov,  but  in  his  heart  was  the  sav- 
age knowledge  that  Petrov  would  die 
anyway,  before  the  firing  squad. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "but  you 
shall  die  in  the  morning  just  as  simp- 
ly." 


Petrov  smiled  a  smile  of  infinite 
politeness.  "I  beg  to  differ  with  you, 
most  honorable  Comrade,"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  know  what  you  have  told 
his  Excellency — that  I  am  a  spy  of 
the  government,  not  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  our  organization.  It  is  in  that 
portion  of  the  story  that  I  afford 
myself  the  most  infinite  pleasure,  for 
despite  yourself.  Comrade  Ivan,  you 
once  told  the  truth.  I  am  a  spy  of  the 
government — and  now  you  under- 
stand why  I  was  so  eager  to  see  you 
here.  For  it  will  be  I,  not  you,  who 
will  walk  out  of  here  free  in  a  mom- 
ent, and  you,  sad  as  it  is  to  end  a 
brilliant  career  so  shamefully,  will 
face  a  firing  squad  at  sunrise  in  the 
morning." 
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Men  may  speak  of  progress  with 
bated  breath,  yet  only  a  vast  series 
of  predatory  acts,  of  depredations, 
of  rapacity  and  greed,  have  made 
man  what  he  is  today.  Wars  come 
and  we  despise  them,  for  they  are 
man's  greatest  tool  for  self-destruc- 
tion. And  yet,  though  we  realize 
this,  we  know  that  man's  self  de- 
struction is  as  certain  as  the  sun's 
rising  in  the  east. 

Democracy  as  an  ideal,  Christianity 
as  an  ideal,  have  a  great  beauty.  If 
realised,  they  will  bring  that  state 
which  is  a  basic  need  of  every  crea- 
ture of  the  earth — freedom.  Through 
the  torture  of  the  centuries,  the  idea 
of  freedom  has  remained  a  flickering 
candle  flame  to  be  blown  about  by  the 
winds  of  national  insanity. 

In  the  beginning,  the  bit  of  proto- 
plasm was  static.  It  was  in  its  out- 
look, a  quaker.  It  had  nothing  to 
disturb  it,  for  it  was  isolated.  And 
then  it  thrust  a  bit  of  its  jelly  out 
and  moved  its  body.  It  had  found 
freedom.  Its  life  became  beset  with 
complexities.  It  could  no  longer  be 
a  quaker  if  it  continued  to  exist.  And 
as  it  evolved,  its  complexities  increas- 
ed, but  it  was  working  toward  mind, 
toward  more  freedom,  and  it  could 
not  stop  for  complexities.  The  com- 
plexities are  to  be  its  destruction. 

And  now  its  final  product,  man,  is 
to  realize  that  his  greatest  freedom 
was  in  the  first  isolation.  But  that 
is  impossible  to  attain.  We  must 
realize  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
chains  that  bind  us  to  the  world  about 
us.  We  are  caught  in  a  fixed  web, 
and  must  now  solve  the  problem  of 
being  happy  in  it,  for  that  to  us  is 
necessary,  else  life  is  a  failure  in  it- 
self. Only  in  solving  this  paramount 
problem  can  our  greatest  freedom  be 
found. 

The  idea  of  this  freedom  was  for  a 
long  age  dead,  and  only  the  freedom 
to  prey  upon  others  remained.  But 
we  have  cast  off  many  shackles. 
Slavery  is  not  dead,  nor  the  preda- 
tors who  make  it,  and  only  by  cast- 


ing off  the  shackles  of  slavery,  the 
yokes  the  predators  have  placed  upon 
us,  can  we  achieve  our  happiness  and 
our  freedom. 

And  we  are  come  at  last  to  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  freedom — ■ 
Democracy,  if  you  will,  or  Chris- 
tianity. It  seems  that  all  our  other 
attempts  to  reach  at  last  the  perfect 
satisfaction  can  be  regarded  as  but 
experiments.  All  have  failed  through 
their  inability  to  rise  above  the  great- 
est obstacle — human  nature. 

Our  ideals,  Democracy  and  Chris- 
tianity, are  being  challenged.  Are 
we  now  to  lose  these  ideals  ? 
Have  we  simply  amused  ourselves  by 
creating  a  gaseous,  illusory  bubble? 
And  if  Democracy  is  more  than  a 
lovely  color  pattern:  if  we  are  lured 
by  more  than  mere  beauty  of  design, 
should  we  attempt  to  salvage  it?  It 
now  seems  that  democracy  is  to  be 
pushed  to  the  realm  of  the  dim  and 
the  forgotten,  as  all  previous  govern- 
mental forms  have  been.  Benevolent 
despotism  and  refined  aristocracy 
have  failed,  and  now  democracy  is  to 
fail  as  ignominiously. 

And  still  the  conscientious  objector 
beats  his  breast  and  cries,  "I  fight 
for  the  future"  and  ''If  I  have  not 
hope  for  the  future,  what  am  I?"  Let 
us  see  what  you  are.  You  say  that 
eventually  man  will  have  outgrown 
all  this ;  that  he  will  some  day  over- 
come it  all.  All  the  facts  of  social 
and  organic  evolution,  you  say,  point 
to  this. 

You  do  not  know,  apparently,  that 
facts  point  to  exactly  opposite  con- 
clusions. Life  has  worked  blindly 
toward  intelligence,  and  in  its  blind- 
ness, has  set  its  mass  of  creatures  in 
conflict ;  and  the  lower,  pressing  un- 
mercifully, have  but  driven  the  high- 
er into  creating  the  means  for  the 
destruction  of  all.  The  greatest  of 
these  means  is  war.     That  we  as:ree. 
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We  are  caught  in  an  inescapable  trap 
of  our  own  devising,  for  we  can 
never  avoid  the  devising  itself. 

Life  resembles  rather  strangely  in- 
animate matter,  for,  although  the 
simpler  forms  are  stable,  the  most 
complex  automatically  destroy  them- 
selves. Have  you  ever  considered 
radium  ? 

And  since  we  know  these  things 
are  true,  that  man  has  always  willed 
his  self-annihilation,  what  are  we  to 
hold  to?  We  believe  that  education 
and  science  can  save  us.  We  believe 
that  only  by  these  means  can  the  con- 
flict among  men  be  exhausted.  But 
that  is  for  the  future,  and  can  we 
fight  for  the  future  only  by  renoun- 
cing war,  you  conscientious  objec- 
tors? We  have  had  happiness,  and 
that  by  a  measure  of  freedom,  under 
democracy.  But  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy is  still  for  the  future,  and  can 
we  fight  for  the  future  by  simply 
denouncing  violence?  If  the  need  for 
freedom  has  clung  to  life  since  the 
first  amoeba  thrust  out  its  pseudopod 
and  entered  a  new  world,  are  you  go- 
ing to  force  us  to  regard  this  as  an 
illusion? 

We  have  the  ideal  and  the  means, 
and  even  though  we  must  use  the 
means  for  destruction,  we  will  retain 
the  ideal. 

Remain  in  your  stoicism.  If  you 
feel  that  you  must,  shield  your  eyes 
and  make  your  cry  of  "Homo  homini 
lupus  est."  Draw  your  mantle  over 
your  face  and  proclaim  "So  be  it, 
Lord;  so  be  it,"  but  we  will  fight  for 
the  future. 


Quad  Wrangles  is  a  feature 
which  will  appear  regularly  in 
the  magazine.  If  you  have  any 
suggestions  for  a  subject  or 
wish  to  write  one  side  of  an 
argument,  see  one  of  the  edi- 
tors about  your  idea.  We  fur- 
nish any  missing  parts. 


WRANGLE 

WAR? 


I  conscientiously  object  to  war.  My 
objection  grows  out  of  my  interpreta- 
tion of  Christ.  My  interpretation  is 
not  the  only  one  possible.  But  it  is 
one  which  I  cannot  escape.  Christ  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  my 
knowledge  of  life. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Christ  gives 
me  a  blueprint  for  moral  action  in  all 
emergencies.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Christian  life  is  normative  in  an  ab- 
solute sense.  But  it  is  the  best  clue 
I  have  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
universe.  It  is,  therefore,  to  me,  the 
way  of  life. 

Just  as  Professor  Robert  A.  Milli- 
kan's  discoveries  in  the  structure  of 
the  physical  universe  have  become  a 
way  of  life  to  those  who  would  work 
intelligently  in  the  laboratory,  so 
Jesus'  revelation  of  the  structure  of 
the  moral  universe  has  become  a  way 
of  life  to  those  who  would  work  in- 
telligently in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions. 

Jesus  was  not  an  idealist.  He  was 
a  realist.  Those  who  make  Him  their 
master  are  not  visionaries  but  the 
most  practical  of  men.  No  human 
being  has  yet  had  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  make  Him  Lord  of  all 
thoughts  and  actions,  but  insofar  as 
each  one  does,  he  lives.  When  he 
does  not,  he  is  in  trouble. 

War  is  the  supreme  denial  of 
Christ.  Jesus  summoned  men  to 
truth ;  war  summons  them  to  lie :  to 
lie  about  themselves,  their  intentions 
and  actions,  about  their  enemies,  their 
character  and  policies.  Jesus  demands 
of  men  good  will ;  war  fills  the  world 
with  suspicion,  intolerance  and  hate. 
Jesus  calls  men  to  purity ;  war  en- 
velops them  in  lust.  Jesus  elevated 
personality  to  the  place  of  paramount 
importance ;  war  degrades  personal- 
ity to  the  status  of  cannon  fodder. 

Jesus  insisted  that  all  of  life  must 
be  brought  under  the  domain  of  love. 
By  love  he  meant  not  mere  amiabil- 
ity; not  a  sentimental  preference  that 
everybody  should  be  happy  whether 
he  deserves  to  be  or  not ;  not  immoral 


— bu  a  conscientious  objector' 

neutrality  that  sees  no  difference  be- 
tween parties  in  conflict;  not  surren- 
der to  the  ruthless  and  barbaric  ego- 
ism of  any  indivdual  or  group ;  but  a 
serious  and  costly  purpose  to  chal- 
lenge the  evil  in  men  and  create  in 
them  virtues  not  already  there.  Love 
as  Jesus  lived  it  was  a  judgment  that 
awakens,  a  mercy  that  forgives,  a 
grace  that  transforms.  Is  there  any- 
one who  can  reconcile  war  with  that  ? 
War  is  an  attempt  at  judgment,  but 
it  is  a  judgment  formed  in  passion 
and  destructive  in  expression.  There 
is  in  it  none  of  the  mercy  that  for- 
gives or  the  'grace  that  transforms. 

War,  in  spite  of  the  noble  inten- 
tions of  those  who  feel  that  they  must 
wage  it,  is  still  an  evil  instrument.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  overcome  evil  with 
evil,  and,  as  history  shows,  the  evil 
means  corrupt  the  ends.  The  evils 
attendant  upon  war  defeat  the  good 
which  the  warriors  heroically  and  sac- 
rificially  sought. 


From  the  home  of  Dr.  E. 
Sydnor  Ownbey,  precise  gram- 
marian and  Chairman  of  the 
Better  English  Committee, 
comes  the  following  little  story. 

Dr.  Ownbey's  daughter,  Syd- 
nor, age  5,  was  whiling  away  a 
couple  of  hours  with  a  play- 
mate. 

"Darn  it",  says  playmate, 
"this  isn't  any  fun." 

Sydnor  was  shocked.  She  be- 
came conscious  of  the  heritage 
that  is  hers. 

"You  shouldn't  say  'Darn 
it',"  she  remonstrated.  "I'll 
learn  you  to  use  the  right 
words." 

True,  by  the  way. 


Con 


Most  people  now  feel,  with  Lord 
Lothian,  that  "while  the  cause  was 
just,  the  remedy  was  almost  as  fatal 
as  the  disease." 

Civilization  must  get  rid  of  war  or 
war  will  get  rid  of  civilization.  The 
removal  of  war  involves  the  organiza- 
tion of  economic  and  political  justice 
between  nations  as  surely  as  the  cure 
of  crime  demands  such  organization 
within  nations.  The  relinquishment 
of  absolute  national  sovereignty,  the 
reordering  of  international  commerce, 
the  establishment  of  an  international 
court  and  international  police  are  im- 
perative. Peace  has  to  be  organized! 

But  such  an  organization  will 
never  come  without  a  more  sensitive 
conscience  about  war  than  now  ex- 
ists. The  sacrifices  involved  are  so 
great  that  they  can  be  sustained  only 
by  profound  moral  convictions. 

I  believe  it  to  be  an  inescapable 
part  of  the  strategy  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  conscience  that  some  indi- 
viduals shall  take  an  absolute  posi- 
tion against  war.  Their  absolute  re- 
fusal to  participate  in,  promote,  or 
bless  war  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sarv  as  a  perpetual  and  bold  chal- 
lenge to  the  inertia  of  the  war  mind 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  thought  which 
characterizes  those  who  say  "wars 
have  been  and  always  will  be." 

These  war-resisters  have  a  voca- 
tion. It  is  a  vocation  which  requires 
wisdom  and  courage  and  humility. 
They  will  defeat  their  purpose  if 
there  is  about  them  and  their  re- 
sistance the  slightest  suspicion  of  a 
"holier-than-thou"  attitude. 

That  I  conceive  to  be  my  vocation. 
I  did  not  choose  it.  No  man  would 
choose  such  a  mission,  if  he  knew 
all  that  it  might  involve.  Without 
ever  condemning  anyone  who  accepts 
war  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  I 
should  be  condemned  if  I  did  accept 
war.  I  do  not  say  that  God  demands 
of  others,  in  the  present  stage  of 
evolution,  such  a  decision.  I  only 
know  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  "here 
I  stand.  I  can  do  no  other.  I  object." 


I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  — 
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The  alarm  clock  alarumed 

and  I  opened  my  dewy  eyes 

and  reached  out  a  slim  scarlet-tipped  finger 

and  shut  it  off. 

I  stretched  luxuriously 

under   my   eggshell-satin   coverlet 

and  watched  the  sun  creep  through 

the  half-closed  hlinds 

and  zebra-stripe  the  bear-skin  on  the  floor. 

And  Marie  came  in  and  brought  my  breakfast  tray 

and  said  I've  drawn  your  bath,  what  scent  today? 

And  I  said,  oh,  camellia  would  be  nice. 

And  she  said  oui,  and  went  away. 

I  stretched  luxuriously 

under  my  eggshell-satin  coverlet 

and  drank  my  coffee  in  its  thin  blue  cup 

and  read  my  morning  mail 

and  then  got  up. 

Leisurely  I  bathed  in  my  marble  sunken  tub 

and  went  to  see  what  one  of  my  array 

of  Schapiarellis  I  would  wear  to  school  today. 

I  picked  a  velvety  black  with  ermine  trim 

and  spike-heeled  shoes 

and  Marie  said  madame  is  beautiful 

and  I  said  you  said  a  mouthful. 

Then  gracefully  I  swept  down  the 

spiral  of  the  stairway 

and  George  appeared 

looking  like  Nelson  Eddy 

in  white  livery 

and  I  said  nevermind  George 

I'll  drive  the  Cadillac  myself. 

And  George  sat  down  on  the  polished  floor 

and  cried 

and  wiped  his  nose  on  his  spotless  braided  sleeve 

and  I  swept  on  outside. 

I  streamlined  down  the  rolling  drive 

and  up  a  wide  tree-guarded  avenue 

and  then  I  was  at  school. 

Supreme   Court  buildings  squatted 

on  the  rolling  lawns 

and  fifty  bearded  men  in  academic  robes 

were  playing  cricket 

for  atmosphere. 

I  lifted  my  perfectly  groomed  eyebrow  delicatelv 

and  snow  began  to  fall 

and  fifty  boys  in  raccoon  coats  appeared 

and   waved   pennants   and  began  to  scream 

the  ice  carnival !  the  ice  carnival ! 

you're  to  be  the  queen ! 


And  I  blushed 

and  said  this  is  such  a  surprise 

I'd  no  idea 

And  from  my  purse  I  took 

my  snow-white  ski  suit  and  put  it  on. 

Then  they  all  took  band  instruments 

out  of  their  raccoon  coats 

and  hoisted  me  onto  their  shoulders 

and  began  to  play 

there'll  be  a  hot  time 

in  the  old  town  tonight. 

I  went  then  to  my  history  class 

mainly  because  the  professor  looked 

like  Gable 

in  a  cultured  sort  of  way. 

In  the  class  were  fifty  coeds 

and  every  one  of  them 

looked  like  Lana  Turner 

and  wore  redwhiteandblue  shorts 

and  as  soon  as  the  class  was  over 

they  did  a  show  upon  the  floor 

and  sang  God  Bless  America 

and  off-to-buffaloed  through  the  door. 

I  sat  there  and  looked  langorously 

at  the  professor 

and  after  a  moment 

he  leapt  over  the  rostrum 

clasped  me  to  his  bosom 

and  breathing  passionately  down  my  neck 

said  Iloveyoulloveyoulloveyou 

and  I  said  really? 

and  he  said  yes 

and  I  said  how  interesting 

and  he  took  out  a  gun 

and  shot  out  his  brains 

all  over  the  geneological  tables 

on  the  blackboard. 

So  I  said  ain't  education  wonderful  ? 

and  swept  out  of  the  door 

right  into  the  middle 

of  a  huddle 

of  All-Americans 

and  came  out  with  fifty 

fraternity  pins. 

Then  I  sighed  and 

patted  a  yawn  away 

and  said  oh  dear 

what  a  typically  tiresome  day. 

And  then 

the  alarm  clock  alarumed. 


life  i  other  side 


This  Way,  Please! 


on     1/1/ alter  ^vnderion 


I  dislike  people.  I  always  have, 
but  I  did  not  realize  how  much  un- 
til I  tried  to  serve  the  public.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  the  way  in  which  I 
tried  to  serve  it.  For  I  was  a  theatre 
usher. 

For  some  reason,  the  public  per- 
sists in  making  the  very  human  boys 
who  usher  in  theatres  into  robots. 
All  the  public  wants  out  of  you  is  a 
seat,  the  time  of  day  every  five  min- 
utes, and  a  floor  plan  for  finding-  the 
restroom.  If  you  have  the  presump- 
tion to  suggest  that  there  are  better 
seats  in  the  next  aisle,  the  person  ad- 
dressed will  look  at  you  as  if  he  had 
caught  you  with  your  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  proceed  to  find  his  own 
seat  behind  a  post. 

According  to  those  who  know,  I 
made  a  very  bad  usher.  Still,  I  was 
one,  and  I  know  their  problems.  My 
complaints  against  the  public  from  an 
usher's  standpoint  come  under  the 
following  heads :  specific  types  of 
people  who  get  in  my  hair,  and  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  several  types  of  par- 
ticularly nasty  people  who  infest  the 
life  and  happiness  of  a  theatre  ush- 
er. One  of  these  is  Mr.  Big-Busi- 
ness. He  usually  comes  in  at  night 
with  an  overflowing  wife  or  a  couple 
of  business  subordinates  in  tow.  He 
fails  to  grasp  the  simple  fact  that 
there  are  other  people  in  the  house 
who  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  picture.  Rather,  he  seems  to 
think  that  because  he  has  paid  forty 
cents  for  a  ticket,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
private  showing,  seated  in  a  swivel 
chair,  with  a  seven-course  dinner  on 
the  side. 

Ruthlessly  overrunning  the  hapless 
usher  at  the  head  of  the  aisle,  Mr. 
Big-Business  charges  down  the  run- 
way at  full  tilt,  his  less  forward 
companions  trailing  meekly  behind. 
Then  he  stops  abruptly,  which  piles 
up  traffic,  turns,  and  in  a  roaring 
undertone  says,  "Usher,  where  are 
some  seats?"  Then,  before  the  usher 
can  answer,  he  spys  some  himself. 
With  a  snort  of  triumph,  he  hurls 
himself  into  the  row.  Perhaps  yours 


have  been  among  the  feet  which  he 
has  ground  into  the  carpet. 

Another  credit  to  the  human  race 
is  the  Dowager's  Club.  This  meets 
in  the  afternoon.  They  never  come 
in  singly,  but  in  groups  of  from  two 
to  eight.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
within  the  door,  so  that  everyone 
can  hear,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not,  they  begin  to  comment  that  they 
"can't  see  a  thing."  Then  they  count 
their  change.  After  a  five-minute 
huddle  in  which  it  is  decided  that  the 
cashier  must  have  taken  out  for 
tokens,  they  are  ready  for  a  seat.  The 
usher  stands  at  the  end  of  the  row 
and  indicates  the  seats  with  his  flash- 
light. This  is  of  no  use,  however, 
They  pile  up  on  top  of  him  like  a 
log  jam.  They  still  "can't  see  a 
thing",  so  one  of  them  wraps  a  mus- 
cular hand  around  the  usher's  nose 
for  support,  and  they  clamber  in  to 
the  row,  still  sniggering  about  how 
they  "can't  see  a  thing." 


Having  gotten  them  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  center  section,  half- 
way down  (that  is  always  where  they 
sit),  one  would  think  that  the  usher 
would  be  rid  of  them.  Far  from  it! 
Every  time  he  goes  by  them,  there  is 
something  else. 

"Will  you  check  the  temperature, 
please?  It  seems  very  cold  in  here 
to  me,"  the  sweet-looking  old  lady 
on  the  end  of  the  row  will  say.  So 
you  wearily  trudge  all  the  way 
around  the  house  to  check  the  tem- 
perature, which  is  seventy-four  de- 
grees, as  you  knew  it  would  be.  You 
go  back  and  report.  The  sweet  old 
lady  gently  shudders  and  resignedly 
smiles.  All  right,  then,  she'll  freeze 
quietly,  this  little  pantomime  says. 
And  it  seems  that  not  one  out  of 
the  crowd  has  a  watch,  so  they  have 
to  grab  the  usher  every  fifteen  min- 
utes to  inquire  if  it  is  four  o'clock 
yet. 

Then,  just  to  keep  things  moving, 
the  sweet  old  lady  stops  the  usher 
again  to  ask  him  if  he  will  please  get 
her  a  certain  kind  of  candy.  When 
the  boy  returns  with  the  report  that 
they  don't  carry  that  kind,  the  old 
lady's  eyes  darken  with  suspicion. 
She  doesn't  accuse  him  of  not  hav- 
ing been  to  look,  but  she  does  lightly 
suggest  that  any  theatre  which  does 
not  carry  that  kind  of  candy  is  not 
worthy  of  her  patronage.  The  usher 
fervently  agrees. 

When  they  have  seen  the  show 
the  ladies  begin  the  bustle  of  de- 
parture. It  sounds  like  they  are 
tearing  out  the  seats  for  souvenirs. 
There  is  a  slight  dispute  with  the 
people  in  the  row  in  front  of  them 
because  one  of  the  ladies  has  punc- 
tured the  guy's  ear  with  her  umbrella 
and  he  has  the  crust  to  resent  it. 
Remarking  loudly  on  the  low  char- 
acter of  the  people  which  one  meets 
in  public,  they  trickle  out  the  door, 
and  peace  is  restored. 

Love's-Young  Dream  completes  the 
list  of  large-scale  objectionables.  This 
is  sub-divided  into  the  Candy-Eaters 
and  the  Woo-Pitchers.  The  Candy- 
Eaters  range  from  twelve  to   fifteen 
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years  in  age  and  come  in  varying  de- 
grees of  silliness.  They  are  just  be- 
coming aware  of  the  other  sex,  and 
they  giggle  profusely  about  this  re- 
markable fact.  They  are  the  ones 
who  let  out  the  raucous  snickers  just 
as  the  hero  kisses  the  heroine  before 
he  goes  to  the  electric  chair.  They 
loudly  rattle  sacks  full  of  very  sticky 
candy,  and  specialize  in  getting  it  on 
the  seats  and  in  the  hair  of  the  peo- 
ple in  front  of  them. 

The  Woo-Pitchers  are  the  people 
who  make  the  life  of  the  balcony  man 
endurable.  Without  such  amiable 
scenes,  working  the  balcony  would 
be  a  very  lonely  task.  At  the  same 
time  they  create  some  of  the  most 
embarrassing  moments  of  his  job. 
The  old  folks  who  sit  around  them 
object  to  these  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  inward  feeling.  The  usher 
does  not  mind.  He's  young  too.  So 
the  experienced  usher  learns  to  spot 
prospective   wooers  and   shunt  them 


off  to  the  top  of  the  balcony  or  over 
on  the  sides  where  the  objectors  will 
be  fewer.  Woo-Pitchers  are  model 
customers,  from  the  usher's  point  of 
view.  They  make  no  demands  on 
the  usher,  they  are  usually  quiet,  and 
they  furnish  a  side  show  in  case  the 
picture  gets  dull. 

This  brings  us  to  the  bane  of  the 
usher — children.  When  a  boy  is  new 
at  the  job,  he  is  touched  and  his  ma- 
ternal instinct  is  appealed  to  when 
an  anxious  mother  says,  "Now  I'm 
leaving  little  Junior  in  your  care. 
Keep  your  eye  on  him,  won't  you? 
Don't  let  him  eat  too  much  candy 
and  remember  to  get  him  out  in  time 
to  catch  the  six  o'clock  bus." 

Yes,  this  is  very  touching.  But 
the  young  man  soon  discovers  that 
keeping  an  eye  on  Junior  is  about  as 
easy  as  counting  light  waves.  Mother 
brings  him  in  about  one  o'clock.  He 
sits  through  the  first  show  with  a 
minimum  of  movement,  chanarincr  his 


seat  only  seven  times  and  making 
only  three  dashes  to  the  candy  coun- 
ter. But  when  the  second  showing 
starts,  the  usher  wonders  if  Junior 
isn't  a  young  Haliburton.  He  rides 
horsy  on  the  arm  of  his  seat  for  a 
while  and  then  scales  the  pillar  on 
the  side,  using  some  poor  fellow's 
shoulder  as  a  jumping-off  place. 
Having  warmed  up  with  these  little 
exercises,  he  begins  to  get  around. 
He  hangs  over  railings,  he  breathe.* 
down  people's  necks,  he  wraps  him- 
self up  in  the  drapes,  and  tries  to 
shinny  up  the  floor  lamp  in  the  lob- 
by. The  usher  doesn't  forget  when 
six  o'clock  arrives. 

Xo,  I  don't  care  for  the  public. 
Working  in  a  theatre  has  given  me 
a  very  low  opinion  of  their  intelli- 
gence, their  manners  and  their  con- 
sideration for  others.  The  only  con- 
solation is  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  nasty  ones,  an  usher  would  die  of 
stagnation. 


ADVICE  FDR  LADIES 

We  boys  are  not  too  allergic 

To  women  who  exercise  with  a  powder  puff 

In  public :  nor  are   we  too  much  against 

Lipstick,  rouge,  all  those  cosmetics,  and  such  stuff. 

We've  withstood  all  this,  or  most  of  the  time  we  have — 
All  those  dresses,  hats  and  perfume  smells ; 
But  at  last  our  patience  has  reached  its  limits — 
Why,  O  why  these  red-painted  toenails? 

— Adolph  Crew 


Quad's  Mottos 

A  lesson  a  day  keeps  cramming  away. 

A  lesson  in  times  saves  time. 

A  rollicking  student  gathers  no  Mortar  Board  pins. 

All  is  not  Whitehouse  that  blusters. 

A  crip  course  is  the  best  policy. 

A  sandwich  in  the  hand  is  worth  any  sandwich  in  the  Bookstore. 

A  man  craved  is  a  man  yearned. 

Much  work  and  no  play  makes  jack. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  Phi  Beta  Kappas. 

Great  shoe-shine  emporium  owners  from  little  apple-polishers  grow. 

No  apple-polishing  a  day  keeps  the  Dean's  list  away. 

Little  drops  of  water  make  a  mighty  swimming-pool. 

Where  there's  smoke  there's  Bazemore. 
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Repe  ate  r 

"The  boy  with  the  eyes  like  a 
Saint  Bernard's"  —  that's  Boiling 
Branham.  And  he's  a  yarn-spinner 
par  excellence,  or  he  wouldn't  be  a 
Quad  repeater.  Boiling  seems  to 
have  put  the  navy  and  its  routines 
behind  him,  and  become  a  permanent 
fixture  of  Mr.  Childer's  Super-Duper 
class  and  the  Hilltop  News  office. 
But  nobody  ever  sees  him  go  to  class 
— he  just  shambles  around  the  cam- 
pus, thinks  up  incredible  amounts  of 
incredible  plots,  and  turns  out  incred- 
ibly good  stories. 

Globe     Trctter 

To  see  her  striding  across  the  cam- 
pus, loaded  down  with  books,  and 
her  hair  flying  in  the  breeze,  you'd 
never  guess  that  Ann  Evans  is  the 
same  Ann  Evans  who  occasionally 
turns  out  the  riotously  funny  feature 
stories  in  the  Hilltop  News.  Nor 
would  you  guess  that  she's  the 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  speech 
department  and  spent  a  year  visiting 
relatives  in  Wales.  But  she  is  and 
she  did  and  "A  Rare  Bit  of  Wales" 
on  page  10  is  the  result. 

M  u  s  s  d     Jr. 

Oh,  everybody  knows  Hatch — the 
ubiquitous,  the  indescribable  Hatch. 
"Musso  Jr."  has  been  running  Mr. 
Anderson's  choir  for  two  years,  go- 
ing on  three,  now.  You  see  him  ev- 
ery Wednesday,  with  his  chins  ange- 
licly tucked  into  a  choir-robe ;  you  see 
him  every  day  sailing  from  Stockham 
to  Munger  with  music  scores  in  his 
arms  and  the  weight  of  the  world  on 
his  shoulders ;  you  see  him  every 
night  harmonizing  around  a  table  in 
the  cafeteria.  When  we  wanted  a 
story  about  the  choir,  we  knew  there 
was  only  one  man  who  could  write 
it.     So  he  did. 

A    Pipe     And    A     Gripe 

Walter  Anderson  is  the  boy  who 
always  tries  to  hide  from  reality  be- 
hind the  smoke  of  his  pipe-dreams — 
or  just  behind  his  pipe.  You  can 
usually  find  him  in  the  book-store, 
looking  his  disapproval  at  anyone  who 
succeeds  in  breaking  up  his  thought 
train.  Last  summer,  Walter  ushered 
in  a  down-town  theatre,  and  in  this 


issue  of  Quad  obliged  the  editors  by 
writing  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Life's 
Other  Side"  articles.  In  every  issue, 
this  year,  we  will  print  a  story  show- 
ing an  unrevealed  viewpoint.  This 
time — the  theatre-usher  berates  the 
public. 

On     Cannons     By     Cannon 

Bill  Cannon  is  the  boy  who's  been 
publicised  as  "a  boy  and  his  dog". 
Herein  we  present  just  the  boy.  We 
all  thought  he  was  just  another  fresh- 
man— drinking  dopes  in  the  Book- 
store, strolling  around  the  campus, 
sporting  a  rat  cap — just  another  nice 
kid.  But  that  was  before  we  read  his 
article,  "Marching  As  To  War". 
Now  instead  of  "the  boy  with  the 
dog"'  we  think  of  "the  boy  with  the 
brain." 

rinse     Between     Thorns 

Senior  Glenn  Abernathy,  modest 
math-major,  is  upholding  the  mascu- 
line angle  of  the  Quad  editorship 
this  year.  Because  he's  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, few  people  know  about  the 
impressive  list  of  honor  societies  he 
belongs  to,  and  the  number  of  im- 
portant offices  he  holds  down.  But 
just   about   everybody    knows    Glenn 


himself,  for  the  friendly  smile  he 
dispenses  as  freely  to  the  unknown 
freshman  as  to  the  president. 

A     Soph     On     The     Squad 

Youth  and  capability  are  two 
words  seldom  synonymous  unless 
they  are  applied  to  someone  like 
Myra  Ware  Williams.  Sometimes 
scholarship  winners  are  a  little  dis- 
appointing, but  not  so  Myra.  Instead 
of  following  a  primrose  path,  Myra 
buckled  down,  made  Alpha  Lambda 
Delta,  and  got  herself  elected  to  the 
Quad  Squad.  And  with  it  all,  has 
managed  to  make  quite  a  name  for 
herself  as  a  Southern  belle. 

Foot  lighter  — 

Red-headed  Becky  Gray  is  one  of 
the  most  familiar  figures  on  the 
campus.  She  has  dabbled  in  almost 
every  phase  of  school  activity,  win- 
ning her  greatest  acclaim  on  the  stage 
with  the  Thespians.  She  has  sung 
with  the  choir,  shocked  her  sorority, 
dished  out  library  books  and  is  now 
busily  engaged  in  putting  out  Quad 
and  doing  creative  writing  on  the 
side.  The  poem  "I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt" 
is  typically  Becky  with  all  the  imag- 
ery and  vigor  of  her  style. 


"How  can  I  write  for  Quad?" 

"What  sort  of  stuff  do  you  want?" 

"When  does  it  have  to  be  in?" 

These  and  a  million  like  questions  have  flooded  us  ever  since 
the  first  of  the  school  year.  Now,  since  Quad  is  designed  to  be  a 
publication  of,  for,  and  by  the  students,  we  shall  attempt  to  answer 
the  queries. 

In  the  first  place,  anybody  can  write  for  Quad ;  we  wish  every- 
body would.  All  you  have  to  do  is  sit  down  at  a  typewriter,  pound 
off  an  article,  a  story  or  a  poem,  and  submit  it  to  one  of  the  editors, 
or  leave  it  in  the  Quad  office. 

As  to  what  we  want,  we  can't  say.  That  is  for  you,  the  stu- 
dents, to  decide.  If  you  know  of  a  feature  that  would  be  of  general 
interest,  write  it;  if  you  have  the  embryo  of  a  short  story  in  the 
back  of  your  mind,  write  it ;  if  you  have  some  great  thought  crying 
to  be  put  into  verse,  write  it. 

Both  the  publication  date  and  the  deadline  date  will  be  announced 
in  the  Hilltop  Nezus  far  enough  in  advance  to  enable  your  getting 
your  copy  in  on  time. 

It  is  our  duty  as  editors  to  weed  out  the  stuff  that  is  bad  and 
present  for  your  approval  that  that  is  in  our  opinion  the  most  read- 
able. This  was  the  power  invested  in  us  when  we  were  elected  to 
editorship.  In  return  for  this  trust,  we  promise  to  consider  carefully 
everything  that  is  handed  in.  The  articles  we  consider  good,  we  will 
print.  Those  that  we  cannot  use.  we  will  return  to  the  author  with 
a  frank  criticism  and  pointers  for  improvement. 

It's  your  magazine,  take  advantage  of  it. 


XSB2C~1—  It's  the  Navy's  new  dive-bombing  sensation— Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  at  the  stick 


HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  to  dive  straight  down  from  several 
miles  up?  Bill  Ward  knows.  He's  the  test  pilot  who  put  this 
amazing  new  Curtiss  dive  bomber  through  her  paces  for  the 
Navy.  That's  Bill  (left,  above)  smoking  his  (and  the  Navy 
man's)  favorite  cigarette.  He'll  tell  you— 

The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28%  LESS 
NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 

largest-selling  brands  tested  — less  than 

any  of  them  —  according  to  independent 

scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


"YOUR  EARS  CRACKLE  and  pop.  You  think,"  says  Bill, 
"the  whole  world's  trying  to  squeeze  the  daylights  out  of 
you.  You  think  maybe  they  have,  if  things  go  a  little  foggy 
or  dark  when  you're  pulling  out  of  your  dive."  After  a  ride 
like  that,  a  Camel  tastes  mighty  welcome. 


BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — 
slower  than  any  of  them 
—  Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal, 
on  the  average,  to 


Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  shares  the  Navy 

man's  preference  for  the  cigarette 

of  costlier  tobaccos. . .  Camel 

SPEAKING  of  tests,  Bill  Ward  adds:  "Those 
recent  laboratory  tests  showing  less  nicotine 
in  the  smoke  of  Camels  only  go  to  prove  what  I've 
always  found  in  my  smoking  —  Camels  are  milder 
in  lots  of  ways.  That's  what  counts  with  me." 
Light  up  a  Camel  yourself.  You'll  know  in  the 
first  few  flavorful  puffs  why,  with  men  in  the 
service*. . .  with  the  millions  behind  them  .  . .  it's 
Camels.  (:;:Based  on  actual  sales  records  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard.) 
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MARION   HUTTON 

Glenn  Miller's  Moonlight  Sei 
"rings  in  the  new" 
with  Chesterfield 


. . .  first  for  a  Milder  and  decidedly 
Better  Taste  . . .  first  for  Cooler  Smoking 

. . .  and  right  you  are  because  everything  in 
Chesterfield  . . .  every  bit  of  material  used,  is  put  there  to 
give  you  just  what  you  want  in  a  cigarette  .  .  .  from  the 
Right  Combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos 
to  top-notch  manufacturing  methods. 


make  Chesterfield  your  Smoking  Pleasure  of  the  year 


Copyright  1912.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 
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In  reading  through  this  issue,  you  will  probably  note  that  a 
majority  of  the  articles  are  devoted  to  various  phases  of  war-time  life. 
This  is  only  natural.  War  has  just  been  declared,  and  it  seems  the  only 
things  to  be  said  at  all  relate  to  the  subject.  Anything  else  would  seem 
not  only  untimely  but  a  little  flat. 

In  later  issues,  however,  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war  will  be  old  stuff. 

For  this  reason,  we,  as  editors  of  this,  your  magazine,  are  undecided 
as  to  what  we  should  adopt  as  our  policy.  Perhaps  you  want  us  to  dis- 
cuss your  problems.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want  Quad  to  be 
the  one  place  where  you  can  forget  there  is  a  war. 

Again  we  will  state — this  is  your  magazine.     Give  us  your  opinion. 


In  This  Issue 


Sharp-Edged  Sword Cecil  Abernethy 

Perfect   Understanding Myra   Ware   W'illiams 

The  Bathtub-Sneaker-Inner Glenn  Abernathy 

We  Fight  For  The  Future The  Editors 

Let  Us  Be  Gay - Quad  Wrangle 

Stone  Walls  Do  Not  An  Education  Make George  Huddleston 

The  Twain  Shall  Meet Cornelia  Banks 

Confessions  of  a  Student  Grader Kenneth  Liles 

Gone  Are  the  Days Marylouise  Nichols 

Finegan's  Wake Bob  Lively 

Author  !    Author ! The    Editors 
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Sharp-Edged  Sword 


bu  L^ecil "fbernethu 


A  recently  published  book  bears  the 
title  He  Who  Laughs,  Lasts.  I  have 
have  not  yet  seen  the  book  and  the 
pun  is  not  too  good,  but  the  idea  is 
pertinent.  If  we  have  sometimes  won- 
dered how  the  population  could  en- 
dure with  sanity  the  relentless  bomb- 
ing of  Madrid,  Chungking,  Rotter- 
dam, and  London,  I  think  at  least 
a  part  of  the  answer  can  be  found  in 
the  unsuppressible  wit  of  the  Ma- 
drileno,  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch 
burgher,  and  the  Cockney.  But  how 
can  men  laugh  when  they  are  being 
bombed  to  destruction?  The  answer 
to  that  one  is  complicated  and  re- 
quires some  theorizing,  but  the  im- 
mediate and  undeniable  fact  is  that 
they  do  laugh  and  they  do  endure. 
But  laughter  is  not  only  a  shield  of 
armor ;  it  is  also  a  sharp-edged  sword. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  his  pub- 
lic speeches,  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  flinging  a  witty  barb  at  the 
pompous  figure  of  II  Duce.  It  has 
almost  become  a  personal  war,  with 
Mr.  Churchill  delivering  all  the 
punches,  and  in  their  own  peculiar 
way  the  Prime  Minister's  "cracks" 
must  be  counted  of  complementary 
value  to  the  armed  forces'  "cracks" 
at  Taranto  and  Bardia. 

Now  that  we  are,  as  they  say,  "en- 
gaged" in  this  war,  it  might  well  be- 
hoove us  to  examine  this  weapon  of 
defense  and  attack  and  to  make  a 
survey  of  our  own  native  stock  of 
risible  armor-plate  and  bullet. 

The  psycho' ogists  have  been  ex- 
amining laughter  for  a  good  while. 
Laughter  is,  of  course,  a  reaction  of 
the  nervous  system  and  it  is  not  very 
far  removed  from  tears.  Both  tears 
and  laughter  are,  I  understand,  a  re- 
action to  a  shock  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  first  is  an  unpleasant  re- 
action and  the  second  a  pleasant. 
When  is  shock  pleasant?  When  the 
individual  is  safe  or  secure,  I  sup- 
pose. Mr.  Max  Eastman  in  his  En- 
joyment of  Laughter  defines  the 
comic  this  way :  "It  is  a  pleasurable 
emotion  accompanied  by  laughter,  and 
arising    in    play    at    the    very    point 


where  one  would  feel  an  unpleasant- 
ness if  seriously  concerned."  If  we 
are  close  to  the  shock  and  it  seems 
to  bear  personal  consequences  to  our- 
selves, we  are  naturally  "seriously 
concerned,"  but  if  we  are  removed 
from  it  at  a  safe  distance  we  can 
view  the  shock  with  perspective  or  in 
'play'  and  the  result  is  comic  laugh- 
ter. The  important  point,  however, 
is  that  our  safe  removal  need  not 
necessarily  be  physical ;  it  may  be 
mental  or  spiritual  perspective  while 
the  body  is  in  danger.  Do  not  ask 
why  this  is  so ;  human  beings  are 
simply  wonderfully  made.  In  order 
to  realize  this  phenomenon,  let  us 
look  at  it  in  action. 

A  Chinese  gentleman  watches  from 
his  garden  on  the  hills  above  Chung- 
king and  the  Japanese  bombers  drop 
load  after  load  of  explosives  upon 
the  thatches  of  the  city.  In  an  hour 
the  bombers  are  gone  and  the  Chi- 
nese come  out  of  their  shelters,  bury 
the  dead,  arrange  the  rubble  into  neat 
piles,  and  go  on  about  their  business 
of  a  thousand  years.  The  Chinese 
gentleman  on  the  hill  smiles,  for  he 
knows  that  Confucius  and  wisdom 
and  beauty  and  mankind  itself  can- 
not be  more  than  momentarily  dis- 
turbed by  the  grim  little  Jap  in  the 
dangerous  machine  overhead.  From 
the  perspective  of  several  thousand 
years,  the  little  Jap  or  the  brow-fur- 
rowed German  looks  just  about  as 
ridiculous  as  Shelley  blowing  up  the 
fences  at  Eton  because  he  hated  in- 
stitutions or  some  angry  little  boy 
beating  his  mother  upon  the  legs  be- 
cause she  had  displeased  him.  De- 
stroy London  ?  Sure.  It  has  been 
destroyed  before.  Kill  the  Madrile- 
no?  Sure.  He  has  been  killed  be- 
fore. But  you  look  pretty  silly  doing 
it.  To  the  civilized  mind  you  are  as 
out  of  place  as  a  Ubangi  in  Picadilly 
Circus  and  the  Cockney  can  not  help 
laughing  though  you  skewer  him  the 
next  moment. 

Does  this  seem  far-fetched?  It 
certainly  does,  but  they  are  laughing 
in  London  and  Moscow  and  Rotter- 


dam and  Chungking.  And  because 
they  laugh  they  do  not  go  mad  and 
because  they  do  not  go  mad  they  will 
not  be  destroyed.  "Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy,  they  first  made  mad." 
What  of  our  American  resources 
of  humor  for  the  bitter  occasion? 
American  humor  is  discernably  dis- 
tinct from  the  sprightly  understate- 
ment of  the  British  or  the  formal 
elegance  of  the  Spanish,  but  it  has 
been  nonetheless  apparent  in  our  his- 
tory. Our  comic  tradition  comes 
from  the  frontier  and  it  brings  with 
it  the  frontier  garb  of  bland  exag- 
geration. It  was  most  perfectly  rep- 
resented in  Mark  Twain  but  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
replete  with  similar  if  less  enduring 
outpourings  of  the  comic  spirit.  The 
newspaper  was  the  medium  for  scores 
of  cracker-box  wits.  They  all  took 
great  pains  to  spell  badly,  to  confuse 
the  syntax,  and  to  mispronounce 
every  polysyllabic  word  in  the  diction- 
ary. All  of  this  was  part  of  the 
trick,  part  of  the  comic  premise.  The 
premise  went  something  like  this : 
Here  is  a  simple,  backwoods,  unlet- 
tered ignoramus ;  but  underneath  his 
surface  ignorance  there  is  a  keen  nat- 
ural mind — the  American  mind,  the 
great  democratic  mind.  That  was 
good  Jacksonian  politics  and  it  was 
also  good  comic  psychology.  It  is  a 
shock  to  hear  wisdom  come  from  an 
ignoramus — a  pleasant  shock  and. 
therefore  funny.  The  blunt  truth  in 
an  atmosphere  of  diplomatic  sophis- 
tication has  the  same  effect.  If  a 
story  teller  can  tell  a  grotesquely  tall 
tale  with  a  bland  face,  the  tale  is  ef- 
fective not  because  it  is  unbelievable 
but  because  the  tale  teller  relates  it 
so  calmly.  If  the  listener  accepts  the 
tale  with  the  same  unblinking  calm- 
ness, then  that  is  funny  too,  and  both 
teller  and  listener,  in  a  mutally  un- 
derstood spirit  of  play,  have  had  a 
good  time.  Most  of  our  native 
American  humor  falls  somewhere 
within  or  around  this  pattern.  It 
fits  our  spirits  and  our  civilization, 


and  it  has  been  effective  in  the  hour 
of  trial. 

Someone  given  to  the  exaggerated 
statement  has  said  that  Artemus 
Ward  won  the  War  Between  the 
States.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a 
colorful  way  of  saying  that  Artemus 
Ward  was  the  favorite  comic  writer 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  that  Lincoln 
got  through  many  a  tight  moment  in 
his  cabinet  meetings  by  relaxing  the 
atmosphere  with  the  astounding 
stories  of  the  traveling  showman. 
And  there  were  others  in  the  North 
who  poked  their  comic  noses  into 
sacred  and  pontifical  places  —  Or- 
pheus C.  Kerr,  for  example,  made 
unholy  fun  of  the  corruption  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  government.  Pub- 
lic scorn  is  much  easier  to  withstand 
than  public  laughter.  If  the  fanati- 
cal anger  of  the  Abolitionists  did 
much  to  throw  grit  in  the  machinery, 
the  Northern  humorists  did  their 
share  to  clean  it  up.  The  South,  sur- 
prisingly, had  little  or  no  help  from 
its  humorists.  With  all  its  reputa- 
tion of  gaiety  and  wit,  one  would 
have  expected  the  South  to  produce 
its  humorists  when  it  needed  them. 
The  South  had  had  them  before — 
William  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Judge 
Longstreet  of  Georgia,  Baldwin's  The 
Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, Hooper's  Captain  Simon 
Suggs,  and  G.  W.  Harris'  "Sut  Lov- 
good,"  just  to  mention  a  few — and 
the  South  was  to  have  them  again,  of 
whom  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  the 
most  famous  example.  But  where 
were    they    during    the    war?      Only 


"Bill  Arp"  of  Georgia  was  in  there 
throwing  them  hack. 

"Bill  Arp"  was  a  typical  Georgia 
cracker,  created  of  his  native  soil  by 
a  Rome,  Georgia,  lawyer,  Charles  H. 
Smith.  He  was  unheroic  and  down- 
to-earth.  The  comic  spirit  is,  I  sus- 
pect, unheroic  and  that  is  why  it 
comes  in  so  handy  in  trying  times.  It 
deflates,  it  ridicules,  it  is  never  frivo- 
lous. It  is  not  an  expression  of  just 
temporary  high-spirits.  It  takes  its 
nourishment  from  a  deep  root.  It 
walks  its  carefree  way  between  friv- 
olity and  pomposity,  making  life  un- 
happy for  each  extreme,  but  making 
the  mid-way  sane  and  enduring. 

How  well  does  this  native  comic 
spirit  survive  today?  I  have  heard 
it  said  a  hundred  times  in  the  last 
weeks,  "It  is  too  bad  that  Will  Rog- 
ers is  dead."  Yes,  it  is  too  bad  be- 
cause he  was  just  about  the  last  vesti- 
gial remain  of  our  comic  heritage. 
He  had  the  public  ear  and  he  used 
his  weapon  well.  Chewing  his  gum 
and  grinning,  he  told  us  about  our 
naval  treaty  with  Japan,  "We  got  the 
treaty  and  Japan  got  the  navy  and 
when  the  Japanese  navy  comes  to 
California,  we  gonna  shoot  at  it  with 
our  treaty."  Perhaps  that  doesn't 
seem  very  funny  right  now,  but  Will 
would  have  thought  of  something  else 
just  as  puncturing  and  just  as  re- 
laxing. He  was  always  in  good  taste 
when  good  taste  was  required  but 
he  was  devastating  when  the  emerg- 
ency required. 

Have  we  no  other  resources? 
When  I  listen  to  a  sample  of  the  ra- 
dio wit,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.     It 


is  not  a  gag-man  or  a  whole  staff 
of  gag-men  that  we  are  in  need  of. 
Nor  do  the  so-called  funny-papers 
give  us  much  evidence  of  a  native 
humor.  If  they  were  ever  funny, 
they  have  now  become  either  senti- 
mental or  melodramatic  tales,  ex- 
cept Dag  wood  —  lovely  Dagvvood. 
Harpers',  The  Atlantic,  The  Nation, 
The  Nezv  Republic — they  get  grim- 
mer and  grimmer.  Only  in  the  New 
Yorker  do  I  see  a  glimmer  of  evi- 
dence that  the  war  will  not  throw  us 
upon  our  spiritual  uppers.  Week  aft- 
er week  the  New  Yorker  looks  upon 
the  scene  and  blandly  punctures  the 
bubbles  in  our  blood.  The  week  that 
war  was  declared  it  reported  on  the 
first  announcements  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor coining  in  over  the  air  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  football  game,  "with  the  ball 
on  Brooklyn's  twenty-yard  line,"  and 
the  smooth,  untroubled  voice  of  the 
announcer  later  thanked  the  Sudsy 
Soap  Company  "for  relinquishing  fif- 
teen minutes  to  Armageddon." 

But  we  won't  know  the  answer 
to  the  important  question,  Do  we 
have  the  spiritual  perspective,  the 
traditional  guts  to  laugh  our  way 
back  to  sanity? — we  won't  know  the 
answer  until  the  pinch  gets  tighter, 
until  the  ceiling  begins  to  fall  about 
our  innocent  heads.  We  won't  really 
know,  but  I  rather  think  that  we  will 
out-laugh  them  and  out-last  them. 
The  Marines  at  Wake  Island,  in  an- 
swer to  a  headquarters'  message, 
"What  do  you  want?"  replied,  "Send 
us  more  Japs."  That  was  more  than 
bravado,  more  than  cockiness.  They 
were  laughing  at  them. 


Faculty  Fingerprints 


Maestro  Anderson — Best  baton  forward,  swinging  his  tails  behind  him. 

Jake  Ward — A  ready  grin  and  a  bit  o'  the  blarney. 

Dr.  Ownbey — A  slow  drawl  and  a  quick  wit. 

Dr.  Evans — A  big  brief-case  and  a1  bigger  smile. 

Dr.  Whitehouse — A  caustic  tongue  and  a  heart  of  gold. 

Dr.  Shanks — A  solemn  expression  with  an  eye-twinkle. 

Jack  Stuart — The  only  faculty  member  who  knows  every  student  by  name. 

Miss  Webb — Sweet  smile  and  a  gracious  hostess. 

Dr.  Ab — Overalls  and  Emerson. 


a  happu  mamaqe  dependd  on 


Perfect  Understanding 
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UL.  WitL 


Helen  paused  for  a  minute  in  the 
living  room  door,  surveying  the  gath- 
ering of  gaily  dressed  people  before 
her.  Holding  the  platter  of  cheeses 
in  her  hand,  she  began  to  move 
among  her  guests,  stopping  to  chat 
a  correct  moment  with  each.  She 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  that 
gawky  cousin  of  Bill's  was  doing 
very  well,  listening  to  Leslie  Bre- 
voort  rattle  his  French  songs  off  on 
the  piano,  and  that  Miss  Henly,  who 
was  horsy  and  lived  on  Long  Island 
in  a  lovely  place  that  Helen  hoped 
to  see  the  inside  of  someday,  was 
engaged  in  a  warm  argument  with 
some  lawyer  friend  of  Bill's.  Yes, 
her  party  was  going  quite  nicely. 

"Oh,  Nell,"  called  Fran  Holt,  from 
across  the  room.  "Come  over  here 
and  settle  something  for  us.  We're 
having  an  argument." 

"In  a  moment,"  Helen  replied, 
looking  around  for  her  husband,  so 
that  she  could  give  the  platter  of 
cheese  to  him.  "Have  you  seen  Bill?" 
she  asked  Leslie. 

Leslie  put  his  arm  around  her 
waist  and  tried  to  draw  her  down 
on  the  piano  bench  beside  him.  Helen 
could  already  see  that  he  was  a  little 
tight.  "Oh,  he's  around  somewhere 
with  that  silver  plated  blonde  bomb- 
shell he  went  to  school  with.  I  think 
I  saw  them  go  out  on  the  terrace  a 
few  minutes  ago."  Leslie  shook  his 
finger  in  her  face  crazily.  "And  be- 
lieve you  me,  lady,  that  gal  has  a 
chassis.  They  didn't  turn  'em  out 
like  that  when  I  was  learning  the 
three  R's." 

Helen  disentangled  herself  from 
his  embrace  and  walked  over  to  the 
doors  to  the  terrace.  She  had  forgot- 
ten about  the  blonde — Shirley  some- 
thing or  other.  She  had  just  moved 
to  town,  and  Bill  had  said  she  was 
an  old  college  friend  of  his,  and  had 
insisted  on  inviting  her.  The  city 
spread  before  her  in  a  panorama  of 
tiny  twinkling  lights  and  here  and 
there  the  gaudy  sliver  of  a  neon 
sign.  But  she  didn't  see  the  city. 
Silhouetted  against  the  sky  were  Bill 


and  the  blonde,  and  the  blonde  was 
kissing  Bill  with  shocking  abandon. 
Helen  stood  transfixed,  wondering 
just  what  the  wife  did  on  an  occas- 
ion like  this. 

Neither  of  them  had  seen  her,  and 
finally  the  kiss  ended,  and  the  blonde 
dropped  her  head  on  Bill's  shoulder 
and  said,  "It's  been  so  long,  darling." 

Helen's  wifely  indignation  got  the 
better  of  her  then.  "Pardon  me," 
she  said  loudly. 

Both  whirled  around.  Bill  grinned 
sheepishly,  and  said,  "Hello,  Helen." 
His  eyes  anxiously  watched  his  wife, 
for  he  knew  her  temper.  Shirley 
moved  away  from  him,  but  still  clung 
to  his  hand.  She  smiled  a  little 
amusedly  at  the  furious  look  in 
Helen's  eyes. 

"Don't  get  excited,  dear,"  she  said. 
"Bill  and  I  were  just  talking  about 
old  times,  and  he  happened  to  kiss 
me.  That's  all  there  is  to  it ;  it 
doesn't  mean  a  thing." 

It  was  Helen's  turn  to  act  her  part. 
She  was  determined  to  master  the 
situation  and  not  let  this  blonde 
hangover  from  Bill's  college  days  get 
the  best  of  her. 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me,"  she  said 
airily.  "I  just  wanted  to  ask  Bill  to 
help  me  serve  our  guests.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  interrupting  anything." 
She  smiled  gaily  and  said,  "Really, 
don't  mind  me.  Go  right  ahead.  But 
Bill,  when  you  come  in,  will  you  pass 
these?  They'll  be  on  the  table  by  the 
door."  She  whirled,  and  with  her 
head  held  very  high,  sailed  back  into 
the  living  room. 

Bill  and  Shirley  followed  her,  and 
Shirley  immediately  went  over  to 
the  man  she  had  come  with.  Bill 
pointedly  avoided  Helen  all  evening, 
but  she  noticed  that  he  did  not  speak 
to  Shirley  again  until  she  and  her 
date  were  leaving. 

When  all  the  guests  were  gone, 
Helen  went  into  the  blue  and  white 
bedroom  that  she  and  Bill  shared. 
He  followed  her,  and  stood  behind 
her  at  the  dressing  table,  tugging 
at  his  tie. 

"Oh,  darling,  about  that  little  in- 


cident on  the  terrace — uh — " 

"What  little  incident?"  asked 
Helen  lightly,  inwardly  seething  with 
rage. 

"Now,  darling,  don't  be  difficult. 
You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  am 
talking  about." 

"Oh,"  Helen's  laugh  was  a  gay 
little  trill,  if  slightly  nervous,  "that. 
I  had  almost  forgotten.  It  wasn't 
important,  anyway.  Why  should  I 
care  if  you  want  to  kiss  old  friends 
on  our  terrace  before  our  guests?" 

"I  didn't  kiss  her.  She  kissed  me. 
I  swear  I — " 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  darling.  She 
kissed  you.  I  suppose  you  took  her 
out  on  the  terrace  because  you 
couldn't  talk  about  the  time  Vandy 
beat  Purdue  with  so  many  people 
around." 

"I  didn't  take  her  out  there  to 
talk  about  anything.  She  said  it  was 
hot  and  stuffy  in  the  house,  so  she 
suggested  that  we  go  out  on  the  ter- 
race, where  she  could  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  and  I  could  show  her  the 
lights  of  the  city." 

"You  weren't  looking  at  the  city 
when  I  saw  you.  You  seemed  to  have 
found  something  much  more  interest- 
ing." 

"Look,  darling,  I'm  not  interested 
in  the  woman.  I  don't  care  if  I 
never  see  her  again.  But  she  was 
our  guest — " 

"Your  guest,  you  mean.  I  didn't 
ask  her  ;   y_ou  did." 

"And  if  she  asked  to  go  out  on 
the  terrace  the  only  thing  I  could 
do  was  take  her  out  there." 

"So  the  terrace  and  the  lights 
weren't  enough,  and  you  had  to  kiss 
her  to  make  it  more  interesting." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  kiss  her.  It 
just  happened." 

"And  do  you  kiss  every  attractive 
woman  who  looks  like  she  wants  you 
to?"  Helen  asked,  tugging  at  the 
clasp  to  her  pearls. 

Bill  was  still  tugging  at  his  tie. 
"You  are  just  like  a  woman,  starting 
a  fight  over  a  little  trivial  incident 
that  doesn't  amount  to  a  thing.  If 
you   were   halfway   a   human   being, 


you'd  help  me  with  this  tie."  He 
gave  the  tie  a  yank,  and  it  came  loose, 
the  elastic  causing  it  to  fly  back  and 
strike  him  in  the  eye.  ''Ouch !"  he 
shouted. 

Helen  did  not  move,  but  looked 
straight  ahead,  her  chin  high.  "If 
you  wouldn't  lose  your  temper,  a  lot 
of  things  would  be  easier  for  you." 

"Who's  losing  his  temper?"  he 
shouted,  wrenching  open  his  shirt  and 
ripping  the  top  button  off.  It  fell 
to  the  floor  and  rolled  away  under 
the  bed.  Helen  tried  to  keep  her  face 
straight,  but  her  desire  to  laugh  got 
the  better  of  her.  As  Bill  got  down 
on  his  knees  to  look  under  the  bed, 
a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  rang  out, 
the  nervous  feminine  laughter  of  a 
woman  whose  nerves  are  on  edge. 

He  retrieved  the  button  without  a 
word,  and  placed  it  in  the  tray  on  the 
dressing  table  in  grim  silence.  Helen 
was  rocking  back  and  forth  with 
laughter,  still  trying  to  get  her  pearls 
undone.  "Sometimes  I  wonder  why 
I  married  you,"  he  muttered. 


"Really !"  said  Helen,  startled.  She 
gave  a  jerk  at  the  pearls,  and  the 
string  broke.  The  pearls  scattered 
everywhere.  There  was  dead  silence 
in  the  room  and  Helen  and  Bill  could 
hear  the  little  beads  rolling  away  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  room.  After 
the  last  tiny  pearl  had  stopped  roll- 
ing, there  was  still  silence.  Bill  did 
not  move.  He  stood  there  and  looked 
at  Helen.  The  pearls  were  her  very 
best. 

She  met  his  eyes  after  a  moment. 
He  could  see  that  her  chin  was  quiv- 
ering, a  sure  indication  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  "Well,  why 
don't  you  say  something?"  she  asked, 
dropping  her  head  on  the  dressing 
table  and  beginning  to  sob. 

Smiling  gently,  he  sat  down  beside 
her  and  lifted  her  head  over  to  his 
shoulder.  "There's  nothing  to  say. 
I  deserved  your  scolding,  and  you  de- 
served breaking  your  pearls.  Now 
we're  even.    Let's  call  it  quits." 

Helen  felt  in  his  coat  pocket  for  a 


handkerchief.  "Bill,"  she  croaked. 
"You  knew  I  was  jealous,  didn't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  would  have  been  if 
I'd  been  in  your  place." 

"Bill,  you  knew  I  practically  had 
to  make  a  scene,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  puzzled. 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "it  makes  our  life 
more  interesting  if  we  quarrel  a  lit- 
tle now  and  then,  doesn't  it?" 

"Certainly,  darling,"  he  said,  strok- 
ing her  hair,  and  thinking  how  like 
a  soft  little  kitten  she  was  when  she 
was  like  this.  He  decided  that  he 
would  always  agree  with  her  when 
she  was  sweet,  no  matter  what  screwy 
things  she  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  didn't  know  what  she  was  talking 
about  now,  and  he  doubted  that  she 
did  herself. 

Helen  sat  up  and  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  "I'm  so  glad  I  mar- 
ried you,"  she  said  happily,  "because 
we  understand  each  other  so  well." 


Qf  Dawn  to  Dusk . . . 


bu Mdo 


ink  L^r, 


This  is  to  the  beauty  of  dawn  to  dusk 

So  crisp  and  golden  in  winter  light, 

So  beautiful  in  flying  leaves — 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  day  in  the  country 

With  the  thoughts  of  a  boy  thinking  again 

Of  streets  of  grass,  of  the  towers  of  trees, 

Of  the  motorized  hum  of  bees. 

Eastward,  the  dawn  walks  forth, 

Stepping  softly  and  swiftly  from  hill  to  hill, 

Turning  out  each  star 

And  pulling  tight  the  blue  covers  of  day 

Over  the  sleeping  moon. 

Emerging  from  his  cloud-hidden  retreat, 

The  bleary  sun  creeps  forth  on  feet  of  light. 

Stopping  now,  and  stooping, 

He  sips  his  morning  tea 

From  a  cup  of  low  hills. 

Day  is  here. 

Now  the  sun  steps  more  briskly. 

His  feet  shatter  the  diamonds  upon  the  grass. 

Little  winds,  like  wayward  children. 

Wheel  lustily  about, 

Tossing  up  leaves  that  flutter  down 

Like  golden  birds  with  untried  wings. 

Cool  is  this  day,  cool  as  winter  is  cool — 
The  live  blood  races  with  the  quickened  step. 


In  a  leaf-rugged  hollow  the  little  winds  huddle ; 
Exhausted  from  playing,  they  gasp  for  breath. 
The  leaves  tap-dance  and  at  the  farthest  edge 
Join  hands  for  a  juggling  act. 

Time  drags  itself  by, 

Even  as  a  hawk  spirals  up  laddered  space. 

Shadows  jump  out  of  shadows. 

Eating  up  the  space 

To  the  waiting  yard  fence. 

Now  the  sun,  like  an  old  Indian  chief, 

Wraps  a  cloak  about  its  shoulders 

And  broods  in  the  oncoming  dusk. 

The  stars,  like  pinpoints,  flicker  in  the  sky. 

The  moon  gleams  like  a  medal  on  night's  coat. 

Peace  and  stillness  invade  the  air. 

This  is  the  time  old  men  drag  out 

Chairs  on  the  porch  and  light  their  pipes. 

Between  whirlpools  of  smoke 

They  expound  their  beliefs. 

Little  barefoot  children  pad  softly  out 

And  sink  into  chosen  corners, 

No  more  seen  than  the  shadows  there. 

This  is  a  picture  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  boy, 
A  winter  day  taken  from  time's  annals. 
Tomorrow  will  soon  come. 
It  will  be  the  same  soft,  cool  winter  day. 


We  Fight  For  the  Future 


by  the  Editors 


We  are  the  children  of  the  "Roar- 
ing Twenties."  This  is  our  first  war. 
We  do  not  have  the  experience  of 
seeing  a  nation  in  wartime,  and  we 
are  perhaps  now  bewildered  and  do 
not  know  exactly  what  road  to  take. 
We  do  not  know  just  where  our  duty 
lies,  and  where  we  can  do  the  most 
good.  As  college  students,  and  po- 
tential arbiters  of  the  nation's  des- 
tiny, we  feel  the  responsibility  that  is 
ours,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  how 
to  discharge  that  responsibility. 

There  is  a  great  responsibility  on 
our  shoulders.  The  obvious  respon- 
sibility right  now  is  to  win  the  war, 
but  after  that,  what?  When  all  the 
fighting  is  finished,  and  all  the  boys 
in  khaki  and  blue  and  grey  return 
home,  what  then?  That  is  what  de- 
pends upon  us,  we  who  stay  at  home. 

Dr.  Paty  said  a  fine  thing  in  his 
speech  in  chapel  not  long  ago.  He 
said  that  our  young  men  should  wait 
until  they  were  called,  and  carry  on 
here,  doing  their  duty  at  home,  until 
the  country  needs  them. 

We  are  not  merely  advocating  that 
the  student  in  a  liberal  arts  college 
carry  on  until  his  time  to  go  to  war. 
We  are  saying  that  it  is  his  greater 
duty  to  do  everything  possible  to 
complete  his  college  education  if  not 
to  do  graduate  work  before  going  into 
the  service.  This  is  not  in  the  least 
a  conscientious  objector's  viewpoint. 
And  neither  is  his  attitude  one  which 
would  let  others  do  the  fighting  while 
he  remains  securely  at  school.  He 
should  realize  that  it  is  just  as  much 
his  duty  to  study  and  to  train  his 
mind  to  rationalize  properly  the  tu- 
multuous elements  which  a  war 
brings  as  it  was  that  of  the  Marines 
to  hold  Wake  Island — a  duty  just  as 
important  and  honorable. 

There  are,  perhaps,  only  a  few 
places  during  a  war  period  where 
sane  and  rational  thinking  and  plan- 
ning are  carried  on — and  where  a  ma- 
jor force  is  exerted  through  the  home 
to  calm  the  hysteria  and  the  one-sid- 
ed brutal  viewpoint  which  comes  with 
war ;  and  these  are  the  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Since  they  are  not  in  vogue 
in  the  present  day  technological  age, 
there  are  all   too    few   of  them  and 


vastly  fewer  capable  young  men  in 
these.  These  men  can  serve  a  much 
better  purpose  to  the  country  by  de- 
voting their  time  to  the  study  of  his- 
toric and  economic  developments  than 
by  walking  sentry  duty  or  serving 
kitchen  police. 

It  would  be  inane  to  suggest  that 
every  young  man  in  our  school  should 
devote  his  time  to  preparation  for  a 
career  as  a  statesman.  But  this  field 
is  perhaps  more  crowded  and  has 
fewer  really  prepared  members  than 
any  other.  And  here  lies  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  serving  the  country. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  simple 
bread  and  butter  politician  of  the 
type  which  is  so  prevalent  today  to 
solve  the  problem  of  three  to  five 
million  unemployed  soldiers  dumped 
unceremoniously  upon  a  nation  al- 
ready faced  with  an  almost  over- 
whelmingly great  unemployment 
problem.  And  what  is  to  offer  even 
a  subsistence  living  to  the  young 
worker  in  our  neighboring  defense 
plants  when  these  are  closed?  Any 
of  you  can  name  a  half  dozen  young 
couples  who  married  on  the  prospect 
of  wages  from  such  projects  as  the 
Childersburg  plant.  At  present  every- 
thing is  rosy  for  them.  But  what  of 
the  aftermath?  Great  industrial  ex- 
pansions in  peacetime  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  There  is  no  field  which  can 
absorb  such  a  huge  number  of  work- 
ers. The  solution  is  left  to  govern- 
ment. And  that  is  where  the  need 
for  intelligent  college  men,  students 
of  government,  history  and  economics 
is  greatest. 

When  this  war  is  over,  someone 
will  have  to  propose  the  peace  terms. 
Are  they  to  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  war  was  merely  one  of 
conflicting  ideologiies  as  was  the  last 
war?  Will  it  simply  be  classed  as  a 
struggle  of  the  democracies  against 
national  socialism  and  fanatical  Shin- 
toism?  The  treaty  ending  World 
War  I  was  just  such  a  treaty,  and 
its  failure  is  evident  in  the  recurrence 
of  a  world  war  in  the  same  genera- 
tion. The  terms  must  go  farther 
than  the  empty  satisfaction  of  per- 
sonal and  political  grievances.  They 
must,  to   serve   any  permanent  pur- 


pose, definitely  relate  to  the  actual 
cause  of  the  hostilities.  The  German 
people  have  proved  through  their 
history  that  they  are  as  intelligent  as 
any  other  people.  They  do  not  sac- 
rifice their  youth  and  fanatically  fol- 
low Hitler's  leadership  just  for  the 
sake  of  vaunting  their  military  su- 
periority. There  are  historical  and 
economic  causes  underlying  the  strug- 
gle. And  the  treaty  must  remedy 
these  difficulties  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Only  experts  in  these  fields 
can  capably  draw  up  the  terms.  The 
scarcity  is  not  of  soldiers,  but  of  men 
with  the  background  to  diagnose  the 
cause  of  the  conflict  and  frame  a 
suitable  peace  .  .  .  men  with  training 
given  only  in  the  liberal  arts  schools. 
We  are  prone  to  overlook  the  home 
front  when  we  see  all  our  friends  go- 
ing off  to  fight  the  enemy  in  ships 
and  planes.  We  forget  that  that  is 
not  the  only  front. 

The  home  front  is  our  war  front. 
We  at  home  are  just  as  much  an 
army  as  the  boys  who  are  being  sub- 
jected to  the  bombs.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  we  are  not  in  uniform. 
Ours  is  the  battle  now.  but  after  the 
war  we  will  still  be  fighting.  Our 
fight  is  to  keep  up  the  country  that 
our  boys  are  defending.  We  must 
keep  up  its  mental  standard  as  well 
as  the  other  standards  that  have  come 
to  mean  America  to  so  many  millions 
of  people. 

We  fought  a  war  under  similar 
circumstances  twenty-five  years  ago. 
WTe  won  that  war.  We  lost  the 
peace.  Why?  Because  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
were  not  mentally  equipped  to  grasp 
and  master  the  problems  which  faced 
the  world,  and  which,  had  they  been 
solved  by  intelligent  people  of  an  "en- 
lightened democracy,"  would  prob- 
ably have  not  lead  to  the  world  catas- 
trophe we  face  today. 

In  the  long  run,  the  peace  front 
we  will  face  after  the  war  is  more 
important  than  the  war  front  we  face 
today.  We  who  stay  at  home  and 
keep  the  wheels  of  democracy  run- 
ning are  the  ones  who  will  dictate 
that  peace.  Would  all  this  war  ef- 
(Continucd  on  Page  18) 
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The  Bathtub  Sneaker-Inner 


bit   KJienn  ^Qbernath 


At  a  time  when  so  much  stress  is 
being  placed  on  world  affairs  and 
international  crises,  our  leaders  a^e 
apt  to  overlook  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  in  the  home. 
Actually,  the  morale  of  our  army  is 
dependent  not  upon  any  artificial 
stimuli  such  as  Follies  Shows  and 
Tuesday  Reading  Club  entertain- 
ments, but  rests  on  the  background 
of  character  and  mental  stability 
which  the  soldier  has  built  up  in  the 
home.  Thus  the  point  at  which  the 
establishment  of  a  truly  high  type 
of  soldier  should  begin  is  in  the 
home.  No  effort  should  be  spared 
to  make  life  about  the  family  table 
and  fireside  as  conductive  to  a  bal- 
anced personality  as  is  possible. 

In  every  home  there  is  some  irk- 
some factor  which  is  detrimental  to 
the  morale  of  the  family.  No  soldier 
can  concentrate  his  entire  faculties 
on  the  process  of  war  when  either 
he  has  been  reared  in  a  house  full 
of  distractions  which  do  not  permit 
full  mental  growth  or  is  receiving 
perturbing  letters   from  home  which 


relate  incidents  of  such  a  character. 
Hence  such  disturbing  elements  as 
bulb-snatchers,  sleep-walkers,  mid- 
night snackers  or  celery  munchers, 
which  heretofore  have  been  sum- 
marily thrust  into  the  category  of 
pet  hates,  have  now  assumed  a  more 
vicious  but  more  logical  definition 
— subversive  activities.  There  is  a 
particularly  malevolent  such  element 
which  is  such  a  widespread  cause  of 
annoyance  that  I  think  it  merits 
some  sort  of  reform  movement. 
This  constant  source  of  irritation  is 
the  bathtub-sneaker-inner — the  per- 
son  who  lurks  nearby  until  the  bath 
is  drawn  and  everything  made  in 
readiness  and  then  surreptitiously 
sneaks  into  the  tub.  To  the  low-type 
person  with  no  real  interest  in  life 
other  than  food  and  a  place  to  sleep 
this  probably  would  be  a  welcome 
excuse  to  retire  without  bathing.  But 
to  others  who  derive  real  enjoyment 
from  bathing  such  rank  thoughtless- 
ness is  inexcusable.  But  that  invokes 
a  discussion  of  the  various  types  of 
bathers. 


As  in  almost  every  important  field, 
there  are  two  schools  of  bathers — 
the  Spartan,  or  school  of  the  shower, 
and  Egyptian,  or  school  of  the  tub. 
The  former  are  in  the  majority,  and 
since  they  tend  toward  the  brisk- 
cold-walk-in-the-woods  or  cracker-in- 
bed  type  of  personality,  they  would 
not  be  offended  by  the  bathtub- 
sneaker-inner  anyway.  But  to  a  vast 
number  of  more  cultured  people  who 
like  to  enjoy  quietly  the  better  things 
of  life,  such  an  intrusion  is  a  grave 
offence.  To  the  aesthete,  bathing  is 
no  jump-in  jump-out  affair.  In  fact 
this  usually  commonplace  habit  al- 
most assumes  the  nature  of  a  ritual. 
He  first  makes  certain  that  the  room 
is  clean  and  not  too  cold.  Then  he 
lays  out  a  wash  rag  and  a  bath 
towel  which  has  been  especially  laun- 
dered so  as  to  have  enough  starch  to 
absorb  the  water  but  which  can  be 
used  without  making  permanent 
marks  on  his  back  with  each  stroke 
of  the  towel.  A  new  cake  of  his 
favorite  soap  is  then  opened.  (There 
is  a  certain  thrill  in  being  the  first 
to  use  a  cake  of  soap.)  Next  the 
water  is  drawn.  This  is  a  task  which 
requires  the  utmost  care.  It  must  be 
tended  and  tested  constantly  to  in- 
sure the  exact  temperature  which  is 
most  comfortable.  It  must  also  be 
drawn  to  the  level  of  his  own  per- 
sonal ring.  Last  of  all  is  laid  out  a 
good  book  or  magazine.  (To  those 
who  have  never  indu  ged  in  bathtub 
reading.  I  have  found  it  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  surroundings  in 
which  to  enjoy  a  quiet  bit  of  study.) 
Then  in  order  to  be  assured  that 
nothing  will  interrupt  the  pleasure 
of  his  bath,  he  takes  a  last  look 
about  the  house  to  see  that  the  cat 
has  been  put  out,  the  telephone  taken 
off  the  hook  and  the  gin  put  out  of 
reach  of  the  baby.  But  the  bathtub- 
sneaker-inner  has  been  skulking 
about  waiting  for  just  such  an  op- 
portunity. He  throws  off  his  robe, 
darts  quickly  into  the  bathroom  and 
in  a   flash  has  jumped  into  the  tub. 

(Continued  on  Page   18) 
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The  guns  of  Pearl  Harbor  had 
scarcely  ceased  firing  when  there 
arose  on  our  campus  an  argument. 
One  side  said,  ''It  is  not  right  that 
we  should  dance  and  play  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  our  coun- 
trymen are  fighting  and  dying.  Nor 
is  it  right  that  we  should  so  foolishly 
spend  the  money  which  the  govern- 
ment needs  to  furnish  these  men  and 
our  Allies  with  guns  and  munitions." 

I  say,  in  behalf  of  the  other  side, 
that  there  are  vital  reasons  why  we 
should  dance  and  play.  We,  too, 
must  defend  our  country  from  the 
evils  of  war.  We  must  preserve  at 
home  the  spirit  in  Americans  which 
makes  them  want  to  dance  and  play. 
We  must  show  a  younger  generation 
what  college  is  like.  In  the  coming 
years  that  college  will  be  all  too  like 
a  nunnery  in  spite  of  our  efforts.  We 
cannot  abandon  everything.  College 
life  as  we  know  it  is  too  big  a  part 
of  the  American  scene. 

We  cannot  let  it  die  with  us. 

The  enveloping  shadows  of  war 
have  already  darkened  many  phases 
of  our  lives.  For  two  years  we  have 
seen  boys  we  know  going  off  to  camp. 
The  new  draft  will  soon  drastically 
increase  that  number.  The  war  has 
already  cost  more  than  the  last  one 
did,  and  for  us  the  guns  have  just 
begun  firing.  Food,  tires  and  other 
products  have  been  rationed,  and 
many  more  things  will  be  in  the 
months  to  come.  The  war  has  touched 
us  all. 

Certainly  this  is  to  be  expected. 
No  one  pretends  that  it  would  be 
right  for  war  to  come  to  our  coun- 
try, to  jerk  some  from  their  accus- 
tomed ways  of  life,  and  leave  the  rest 
blissfully  unaffected.  And  yet  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  war  will  pass, 
as  others  have  passed  before  it. 
When  it  does,  the  millions  of  men 
who  return  from  the  front  will  be 
eager  to  return  to  that  way  of  life  for 
which  they  had  fought.  It  is  up  to 
the  ones  of  us  who  remain  at  home 
to  see  to  it  that  that  way  of  life  is 
still  here. 


Part  of  that  life — a  very  real  part 
for  those  who  have  partaken  of  it — ■ 
is  the  American  college  system.  It  is 
a  way  of  life  in  itself.  In  it  is  found 
a  unique  fellowship  which  must  be 
preserved  for  future  generations.  It 
ii  a  rather  intangible  quality,  this 
spirit  of  college,  a  fragile  thing 
which  might  easily  be  destroyed 
through  several  years  of  neglect. 

What,  then,  perpetuates  this  spir- 
it? The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  individual  college.  In 
most  schools,  it  is  partly  held  to- 
gether by  the  fact  that  practically  all 
the  student  body  boards  on  the  cam- 
pus. They  are  constantly  thrown  to- 
gether. Their  lives  are  inevitably  in- 
termingled. 

In  colleges  such  as  Southern,  how- 
ever, this  is  no  bond.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  student  body  lives  in  the 
dormitory  or  boards  in  the  surround- 
ing hills.  We  come  to  school,  go  to 
classes,  and  then  go  home. 

Our  only  personal  contacts  with 
our  fellow  students  are  in  social  life. 
And  the  only  type  of  social  life  which 
we  have  in  common  is  the  school 
dances.  All  other  affairs  are  restrict- 
ed to  one  fraternity  or  sorority,  or  to 
one  club  of  some  sort.  It  is  only  at 
the  dances  that  one  can  really  become 
acquainted  with  all  of  Southern. 

Several  of  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  have  already  called  off  their 
dances  and  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  buy  defense  bonds  with  the 
money.  This  is  certainly  a  worthy 
motive.  And  yet  there  is  at  least  one 
sorority  which  is  going  ahead  with 
plans  for  its  dance  and,  in  addition, 
is  going  to  spend  twice  as  much  for 
defense  bonds  as  the  dance  will  cost. 

Others  will  say,  "But  we  don't 
have  that  much  money.  With  reduced 
membership,  we  would  barely  be  able 
to  give  a  dance  if  we  wanted  to." 
This  sorority  did  not  have  the  money 
last  year  either.  But  there  are  more 
ways  of  raising  money  than  by  assess- 
ing members  of  the  organization. 
This  sorority  resorted  to  these  other 
means.     And  it  seems  to  us  that  by 
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dividing  their  resources  in  this  fash- 
ion, they  are  doing  more  for  the  gov- 
ernment, the  school,  the  future  and 
themselves,  than  they  could  have  done 
by  merely  turning  over  a  dance  as- 
sessment to  the  war  fund. 

President  Paty  has  laid  another 
real  problem  before  us.  He  has  told 
us  that  the  college  faces  a  serious 
problem  in  the  drop  in  enrollment 
which  has  already  taken  place  and 
will  continue  in  the  future.  He  has 
shown  us  the  necessity  for  increas- 
ing the  membership,  for  getting  out 
and  interesting  persons  now  in  high 
school  in  our  college. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished? 
Partly  by  personal  contacts,  of 
course.  And  yet  let  us  be  realists 
enough  to  admit  that  few  of  us  will 
go  on  stumping  tours  of  our  former 
alma  maters  in  search  of  prospective 
Southernites.  How  can  these  people 
be  reached? 

The  school  paper  reaches  many  of 
them.  We  have  a  better  paper  than 
the  majority  of  schools  our  size. 
Anyone  reading  the  exchange  papers 
will  see  that  ours  is  better  written, 
better  put  together,  and  better  pre- 
sented than  most  college  papers.  The 
annual  will  get  to  some  more  of 
them.     It  will  be  a  good  book. 

And  yet  these  numbers  are  too 
small.  What  better  advertisement 
could  there  be  than  the  series  of  big 
college  dances  which  has  been  so 
large  a  part  of  college  life?  Where 
else  could  prospective  students  see  the 
people  who  are  now  at  Southern ; 
judge  them,  see  the  life  which  they 
enjoy  together,  than  at  one  of  these 
dances?     I  can  think  of  no  other. 

We  who  maintain  that  the  dances 
should  be  continued  do  not  advocate 
this  in  a  spirit  of  total  selfishness  or 
in  obliviousness  to  the  national  situ- 
ation. We  feel  that  it  is  as  much  a 
part  of  our  job  as  it  is  to  sign  up  for 
Civilian  Defense  or  to  pay  taxes  on 
the  money  we  earn — a  pleasant  part, 
but  none  the  less  important.  Now  as 
never  before  the  country  will  need 
gaiety  to  offset  the  horrors  of  war. 
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Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned. 
Marie  Antoinette  shrugged  her  love- 
ly shoulders  at  the  starving  French 
peasants,  and  said,  "Let  them  eat 
cake."  Present  Birmingham-South- 
ern College  students  don  white  ties 
and  swirling  skirts  and  dance  the 
early  morning  hours  away  while  for- 
mer students  train  anti-aircraft  guns 
against  death  in  Manila  skies. 

Not  a  pretty  picture,  is  it?  But 
we  don't  think  about  that.  To  most 
of  us,  Honolulu  is  a  place  producers 
like  to  make  movies  about — movies 
with  surf-swept  beaches  and  dusky 
girls  in  grass  skirts  and  leis,  and 
small  men  with  steel  guitars  and 
nasal  voices.  To  most  of  us,  Manila 
is  a  round  black  spot  on  an  eighth 
grade  geography  map,  with  "Exports 
— sugar  and  hemp"  written  on  the 
facing  page.  Most  of  us  read  the 
headlines  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Manila  and  experience  a 
slight  twinge  of  pity  when  we  think 
of  the  grass-skirted  girls  in  an  air- 
raid shelter,  or  the  cargoes  of  sugar 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  Manila  Bay. 
It's  too  fantastic  to  consider  ourselves 
and  our  ordinary  lives  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  devastation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  We  read  the 
front  pages  and  listen  to  the  news- 
casts with  varying  degrees  of  appre- 
hension. But  it  all  seems  so  far  away. 
So  we  go  on  with  our  ordinary  lives. 
We  go  to  classes.  We  talk  in  bull 
sessions  about  the  treachery  of  the 
Yellow  Peril.  We  go  to  dances.  We 
live — smugly  and  complacently. 

It  is  important  that  we  see  to  it  that, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that 
gaiety  is  the  right  kind. 

A  dance  as  a  dance  is  insignificant. 
We  realize  that.  And  yet  we  believe 
that  for  the  things  which  it  might  ac- 
complish— in  the  interests  of  preserv- 
ing an  endangered  system,  in  the  in- 
terests of  Birmingham-Southern  Col- 
lege, and  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
own  sense  of  values,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  dances  will  not  soon  be 
spoken  of  in  the  past  tense  on  our 
campus. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  National  De- 
fense posters  appeared  on  the  cam- 
pus, and  down  in  the  Bookstore  all 
the  girls  and  a  few  boys  began  reg- 
istering for  civilian  defense.  We 
took  sheets  of  paper  and  checked 
items  like  "ambulance  driver"  and 
"telegraph  operator."  Items  that 
looked  interesting  in  print,  and  called 
up  visions  of  high  adventure.  We 
all  felt  noble  and  patriotic.  We  didn't 
stop  to  think  that  "Civilian  Defense" 
was  a  nebulous  phrase  that  connoted 
nothing  more  than  that  feeling  of  no- 
bility and  patriotism.  We  were  con- 
tent to  convince  ourselves  that  we 
were  doing  a  great  service  to  our 
country  merely  by  checking  those 
items. 

This  is  not  enough. 

There  is  more  to  patriotism  than 
waving  a  big  flag.  There  is  more  to 
patriotism  than  singing  "God  Bless 
America."  Patriotism  is  defined  as 
"the  spirit  or  action  of  a  patriot." 
Time  was  when  the  spirit  alone  suf- 
ficed.    That  time  has  passed. 

The  other  side  of  the  globe  is  not 
so  far  away  as  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  We  must  remember  that. 
We  must  remember  those  boys  who 
were  in  our  classes  last  year  and  the 
year  before — those  boys  who  are  now 
"somewhere  in  the  Pacific" — whose 
pictures  have  appeared  in  the  local 
papers  captioned  "fate  unknown". 
We  must  remember  that  we  live  in 
a  city  whose  chief  industries  are  those 
vital  to  modern  warfare.  We  must 
also  remember  that  we  are  situated 
only  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
Gulf  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Above 
all,  we  must  remember  that  today, 
nothing  is  impossible. 

Remembering  these  things,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  living 
our  ordinary  lives — to  exist,  smugly 
and  complacently.  Remembering 
these  things,  we  won't  go  to  dances — 
even  thinking  about  them,  we'll  feel 
disgusted  with  ourselves,  and  a  little 
sick. 

Ever)'  year,  a  majority  of  the  so- 
cial organizations  on  the  campus  has 


entertained  the  college  contingent  at 
an  annual  dance.  At  the  cost  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  dollars,  the  host 
group  would  rent  a  dance-hall.  For 
about  eighty  dollars,  the  services  of 
a  local  orchestra  could  be  procured. 
Then  there  was  the  lead-out,  and  with 
each  fraternity  vying  for  the  honor 
of  the  most  impressive  presentation 
of  the  year,  decorators  would  be  paid 
as  much  as  forty  dollars  for  supply- 
ing the  setting.  Banquets,  inter- 
mission parties  and  breakfasts  were 
not  infrequent.  Girls  bought  new 
evening  gowns,  boys  bought  corsages, 
and  the  leading  lady  received  a  large 
bouquet.  If  the  ball  was  to  be  lavish, 
and  the  treasury  permitted,  expensive 
trinkets  were  distributed  as  favors. 
This  was  in  the  time  when  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  alone  was  enough. 

For  weeks  now,  every  edition  of 
the  local  papers  has  carried  a  plea  for 
Red  Cross  donations.  Over  the  ra- 
dio, citizens  are  urged  to  buy  De- 
fense Bonds.  In  the  funny  papers, 
cartoonists  have  joined  the  drive.  In 
honky-tonks  throughout  the  country, 
the  first  record  on  all  jook-organs  is 
one  designed  to  induce  people  to  buy 
bonds  and  stamps.  The  government 
is  using  every  means  within  its  power 
to  extract  much-needed  funds  from 
the  populace.  By  continuing  to  spend 
our  money  as  we  have  in  the  past,  for 
our  own  selfish  amusement,  we  will 
be  ignoring  these  pleas.  Responding 
to  them  should  be  not  our  duty  but 
our  privilege. 

If  organizations  on  the  campus 
would  agree  to  abolish  dances  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  donate  their 
dance  assessments  to  one  of  the  coun- 
try's worthy  causes,  each  individual 
member  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he,  personally  was 
helping  to  win  the  war. 

This  is  the  time  for  action.  This 
is  the  time  to  forget  petty  pleasures. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  individual 
sacrifices.  By  emphasizing  the  "ac- 
tion" in  the  definition  of  patriotism 
will  the  war  be  won. 
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arise,  ok  Southerners 


Stone  Walls  da  not  an  Education  Make 


Generally  speaking,  people  from 
the  South  have  inferiority  complexes 
when  circumstances  bring  them  into 
contact  with  Northerners.  When  the 
Yankees  in  their  typical  fashion  be- 
gin to  boast  and  blow  about  the 
greatness  of  their  section  and  to  re- 
mark how  superior  it  is  to  the  South 
and  West  in  all  respects,  the  South- 
erner does  not  take  into  account  their 
blustering  tendencies  and  gets  the 
idea  that  maybe  they  are  right.  For 
the  purpose  of  our  discussion  we  can 
generously  concede  that  our  North- 
ern friends  are  strictly  accurate  in 
their  claim  to  superiority  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gray  matter  and  the  means 
of  developing  it  as  I  have  found  them 
at  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. With  all  their  boasting  about 
Eastern  intellect  and  the  great  edu- 
cational institutions  found  in  that 
section,  Yale,  Harvard,  Dartmouth, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  it  was  not  long 
after  I  got  there  that  I  found  that 
this  was  just  another  great  Ameri- 
can myth  worthy  of  a  speedy  and 
complete  explosion.  Like  all  the  rest 
of  the  Southerners  who  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  cross  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  for  the  sake  of  education, 
when  I  got  off  the  train  at  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  New  York,  and 
boarded  the  Interurban  Rapid  Tran- 
sit (IRT)  to  head  up  Broadway  to- 
ward Columbia,  I  had  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  smallness  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  school  in  which  I  was 
about  to  enroll.  However,  it  didn't 
take  me  long  to  realize  what  a  mis- 
understanding had  been  developed  in 
the  minds  of  everyone  by  clever 
Northern  propaganda. 

Columbia  is  a  good  place  to  study 
comparisons  between  the  undergrad- 
uate institutions  of  all  parts  of  this 
country.  Graduates  from  thirty- 
eight  states,  seven  foreign  countries, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-one  differ- 
ent colleges  and  universities  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Law  School  student  body 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty.  There 
are  24  from  Harvard,  28  from 
Princeton,    21   Yale,    12   Dartmouth, 
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Columbia ;  a  generous  sprinkling 
from  Colgate,  Cornell,  Holy  Cross, 
Michigan,  University  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  a  few  scattered  students 
from  Allegheny,  Hamilton,  Oberlin, 
Reed,  Rutgers,  and  the  College  of 
Puget  Sound,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

To  get  back  to  the  story,  when  1 
got  off  the  sub,  got  settled  in  my  lit- 
tle cubby-hole  in  Furnald  Hall,  the 
law  dorm,  and  started  walking  to 
see  what  the  school  looked  like,  the 
first  students  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  were  the  Ivy  boys  from 
Ha'hvard,  D'htmouth,  and  Princet'n, 
ever-ready  to  flaunt  their  nasal  ac- 
cents, significant  of  culture  only  to 
them,  before  people  and  ever  trying 
to  make  people  realize  that  they  were 
among  the  best-educated  students  in 
the  world  simply  because  they  had  a 
degree  from  a  school,  the  buildings 
of  which  were  covered  with  a  green- 
ish vine.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
worked  on  me  for  a  while,  but  only 
a  very  short  while.  A  few  moments' 
conversation  with  them  told  me  that 
they  were  only  human,  just  as  I  was, 
and  that,  if  they  could  only  learn 
when  to  open  and  when  to  close  their 
mouths,  they  might  even  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  less  intelligent  stu- 
dents in  any  other  school. 

Certainly  there  are  brilliant  stu- 
dents at  the  stone-housed  schools  of 
the  East,  and  lots  of  them,  but  there 
are  also  average  and  sub-par  students. 
A  brilliant  student  is  the  same  no 
matter  to  what  school  he  goes  and 
the  same  applies  for  those  less  than 
brilliant.  Ivy  walls  can't  educate  any- 
one and  serve  no  purpose  at  a  school, 
that  I  can  see,  except  to  enable  a 
student  to  climb  into  his  second  story 
room  if  he  happens  to  be  out  after 
hours. 

This  is  borne  out  by  comparison  of 
the  students  from  Harvard  and  those 
from  Reed  College,  a  little  600-stu- 
dent  school  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  Portland,  Oregon.  Reed  has,  in 
the  past  dozen  years,  sent  ten  grad- 
uates   to    Columbia    Law    School    on 
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scholarship.  Of  these  ten,  when  the 
two  still  at  the  law  school  are  ex- 
cluded, every  one  graduated  in  the 
upper  ten  per  cent  of  his  law  school 
class  and  two  of  them  led  their 
classes — unusual  indeed.  In  the  same 
period  Harvard  has  sent  350  to  Co- 
lumbia Law  School  and  only  slight- 
ly more  than  five  per  cent  of  these 
have  graduated  in  the  upper  ten  per 
cent  of  their  classes.  Of  course,  the 
boys  from  Reed  were  the  cream  of 
their  crop  but,  according  to  the  Harv- 
ard fellows,  there  is  nothing  but 
cream  up  at  Cambridge. 

To  get  down  to  specific  cases  take 

an    answer    made    by    Gene    N , 

Phi  Bete  from  Dartmouth,  in  class 
one  day  after  school  had  been  open 
a  week  last  October.  The  class  was 
discussing  various  legal  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Law  Institute, 
American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
professor  called  on  Gene  to  describe 
the  organization  of  a  bar  association. 
Gene  stood  up  and  preceded  to  begin 
his  description  as  follows :  "Well, 
professor,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  bar  association  is  a  legal  drink- 
ing fraternity."  Poor  Gene  had  made 
an  innocent  and  honest  mistake  of 
misconstruing  the  word  bar. 

Then  take  the  results  of  the  first 
year  students  inter-moot  court  trials. 
In  these  competitions  the  first  year 
members  of  each  moot  court  or  club 
stage  mock  trials  with  the  members 
of  others.  The  results  showed  that 
the  Taft  moot  court,  composed  of 
graduates  of  small  Middle  Western 
and  southern  colleges  (of  which  I  am 
a  member),  won  first  place.  Kent 
Court  with  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Harvard  came  out  last  of  ten  and 
Bramwell,  full  of  Colgate,  Cornell 
and  Georgetown  boys,  came  ninth. 

From  these  illustrations,  it  would 
seem  that  the  school  which  one  at- 
tends has  no  bearing  upon  one's  edu- 
cational success.  To  assume  such  an 
extreme  viewpoint  would  be  farcical. 
There  are  good  schools  and  there  are 
bad  ones.  There  are  schools  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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zhinese  student  contends 


The  Twain  Shall  Meet 


bit   Cc 
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"As  a  Chinese  I  know  what  means 
war,"  came  the  earnest  voice  as  Y. 
C.  Yang  sat  across  the  table  from 
me,  his  eyes  serious,  his  voice  heavy 
with  its  Oriental  accent. 

And  as  he  went  on  calmly  talking 
about  life  in  war-torn  China,  I  real- 
ized that  this  young  eighteen  year- 
old  Chinese  student  here  on  the  Bir- 
mingham-Southern campus  really 
does  "know  what  means  war." 

Three  years  ago  Y.  C.  was  15,  a 
high  school  student  living  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Soochow  University  in  Soo- 
chow,  China,  the  son  of  the  univer- 
sity president,  the  third  generation  of 
Christians  in  the  Yang  family. 

Then  one  clay  in  1938  the  univer- 
sity was  attacked  by  Japanese  bomb- 
ers, and  Y.  C.  and  his  parents,  with 
about  100  professors  and  students, 
became  refugees,  looking  for  a  place 
to  continue  the  university. 

For  months  the  little  party,  with 
the  Yang  family  as  a  nucleus,  traveled 
in  China,  abandoning  the  university 
campus,  bombed  in  spite  of  the  huge 
American  flag  painted  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  buildings. 

For  a  month  Dr.  Yang  operated  the 
university  in  Hangchow.  Here  there 
were  dugouts  on  the  campus,  air 
raids  during  classes,  until  finally  the 
tiny  group,  after  Hangchow  was  at- 
tacked, set  out  for  the  interior. 

Stopping  only  overnight  for  food 
and  rest,  the  group  travelled  for  three 
months.  Most  of  the  university's 
excellent  equipment  which  had  been 
taken  on  the  flight  was  lost,  because, 
said  Y.  C,  "You  have  to  throw  away 
things  gradually  on  your  way." 

"One  day,"  went  on  the  voice  mat- 
ter-of-factly  explaining  the  life  of  a 
refugee,  "one  day  we  received  word 
that  Shanghai  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Japs."  So  the  refugees,  with 
numbers  greatly  decreased  by  this 
time,  returned  to  Shanghai,  stopping 
in  queer  out-of-the-way  places,  like 
the  country  hotel  that  cost  six  cents 
a  day  in  American  money. 

And  then,  Shanghai  .  .  .  once  more 
Dr.  Yang  set  up  his  university.  There 


was  now  hardly  any  equipment,  for 
even  the  labs  at  Soochow  had  been 
robbed  with  "Japs  taking  even  the 
door  locks." 

Soochow  could  not  operate  alone, 
so  her  faculty  and  students  formed  a 
part  of  the  Associated  Christian  Col- 
leges, which  are  cooperating  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  include 
Methodist  Soochow  University,  Epis- 
copal St.  John's,  Presbyterian  Han- 
chow  Christian  College,  and  Baptist 
University  of  Shanghai. 


"Our  school  became  noted  for  its 
spirit  of  service,"  said  Y.  C.  with 
pride.  "In  the  military  camps  Soo- 
chow boys  are  always  volunteering 
for  work." 

"We  are  not  discouraged  about  the 
war  at  the  university.  We  can't  do 
much  work  openly,  because  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Japanese.  Everything 
must  be  hand  to  hand  and  mouth  to 
mouth." 

For  the  Japanese  keep  strict  watch 
on  the  university.  Money  must  be 
raised  in  secret  for  war  work.  Dur- 
ing time  of  war,  even  the  president 
of  Soochow  University  must  be 
changed.     If  the  American,  Dr.  W. 


B.  Nance,  weren't  acting  president, 
the  university  might  get  into  trou- 
ble. 

"For  the  Japs  don't  like  educators 
and  students.  The  president  of  the 
University  of  Shanghai  was  mur- 
dered by  Japs,"  said  Y.  C  ,  explain- 
ing why  his  father  is  "on  leave"  from 
the  University,  and  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  Soochow  University 
registered  under  the  Methodist 
Church  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

So  now  there  in  Shanghai,  "the 
isolated  island,"  surrounded  by  Japa- 
nese, this  Chinese  University,  about 
the  size  of  Southern,  run  by  the 
Methodist  Church  like  Southern,  is 
carrying  on  its  part  of  China's  guid- 
ing policy  today — "resistance  and  re- 
construction." 

Y.  C.  had  been  solemn  up  till 
now,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  na- 
tional responsibility  on  his  shoulders. 
But  when  I  asked  him  to  compare 
the  Hilltop  with  Soochow  as  he  knew 
it,  he  smiled. 

"The  Chinese  young  people  are 
older  than  Americans,"  he  said.  "A 
Chinese  who  is  fifteen  acts  like  a 
man  of  thirty  or  forty,  while  an 
American  fifteen  acts  like  he  is  fif- 
teen." 

Not  criticizing,  Y.  C.  yet  felt  that 
he  stated  a  fact.  He  himself  is  an 
example  of  Chinese  maturity.  Day 
after  day  he  walks  across  our  cam- 
pus, with  the  same  serious  pleasant- 
ness with  which  he  used  to  walk 
across  the  Soochow  campus. 

With  his  work  in  the  physics  de- 
partment at  Southern,  and  his  heavy 
pre-engineering  course,  Y.  C.  studies 
late  every  night,  mastering  courses 
which  would  be  hard  enough  in  his 
own  language.  He  is  justifiably 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  first 
freshman  ever  to  be  elected  to  Theta 
Sigma  Lambda,  honorary  mathe- 
matics fraternity. 

Y.  C.  finds  Southern  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  Soochow  as  far  as 
classes,  student  government,  buildings 
are  concerned.  There  is  difference 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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life  A  other  Aide 

Confessions  of  A  Student  Grader 
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I  am  one  of  those  peculiar  crea- 
tures known  as  a  paper  grader.  For 
the  last  two  years  I  have  been  a  stu- 
dent assistant  for  a  certain  distin- 
guished professor  here  on  the  Hill- 
top. Being  a  senior,  I  may  now 
break  silence  without  much  fear  of 
the  effect.  Whether  the  student  by 
reading  this  confession  can  improve 
his  grades  I  would  not  venture  to 
predict.  After  all,  I  grade  only  a  few 
students'  papers.  But  it's  my  hope 
that  this  article  will  lead  to  better  re- 
lations between  the  student  and  the 
grader. 

As  a  paper  grader,  I  am  one  of  the 
most  widely  disliked  people  on  the 
campus.  I  have  received  anonymous 
letters  threatening  my  very  life  for 
my  lack  of  emotional  optimism  in 
grading.  I  have  been  accused  of 
every  nefarious  practice  possible  from 
failing  to  read  the  quiz  at  all,  to  fa- 
voring my  fraternity  in  its  pursuit  of 
the  scholastic  cup.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  fraternity  brothers  frankly 
admit  that  they  would  rather  have 
someone  else  grade  their  papers. 

I  have  many  professed  friends,  but 
it  is  remarkable  how  those  friend- 
ships fluctuate  from  quiz  to  quiz. 
Nice-looking  girls  who  have  relied  too 
much  on  their  intuition  in  taking  a 
quiz  smile  sweetly  at  me  in  hope  of 
sympathetic  treatment.  When  their 
papers  are  returned  with  poor  marks, 
they  scowl  and  remark,  "A  man  may 
have  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  still 
be  as  false  as  a  Carthaginian."  Yes, 
it  is  the  sad  fate  of  the  paper  grader 
to  "have  the  peculiar  privilege  of  be- 
ing universally  despised." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  its  ruinous  ef- 
fect on  one's  popularity,  paper-grad- 
ing is  much  to  be  desired  as  a  means 
of  paying  one's  college  expenses.  Al- 
though the  pay  is  low,  paper-grading 
is  better  than  washing  dishes  or  work- 
ing in  a  steel  mill.  After  all,  what 
can  a  student  learn  from  washing 
dishes  or  ushering  in  a  theatre  that 
will  help  him  in  college  ?  A  paper 
grader  usually  gets  more  out  of  a 
class  than  those  who  take  the  course. 


He  has  the  collective  knowledge  of 
the  entire  class  to  draw  from.  He 
can  compare  his  own  opinions  with 
other  students.  This  serves  to  broad- 
en his  outlook  and  make  him  an  en- 
lightened individual. 

Certainly  one  experiences  more 
pleasure  grading  the  test  papers  of 
others  than  in  writing  one's  own. 
Indeed,  he  would  have  to  be  more 
than  human  who  did  not  enjoy  mak- 
ing red  marks  on  the  margin  of  his 
fellow  student's  paper.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  inflate  the  ego.  Of 
course,  the  grader  has  been  supplied 
with  the  professor's  notes  and  has  the 
text  open  before  him ;  therefore,  he 
finds  it  easy  to  display  superior 
knowledge. 

There  is  one  outstanding  feature 
in  paper-grading  which  often  makes 
for  comment  and  laughter  later  on. 
That  is  the  hidden  sense  of  humor 
which  makes  itself  known  on  exami- 
nation papers.  Students  are  usually 
better  humorists  than  they  are  pros- 
pective economists.  In  fact,  some 
rival  Stephen  Leacock  in  creative 
work.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
student  who  continually  spoke  of  the 
"slop  of  the  supply  curve  on  graft 


paper."  Then  there  was  another  who 
invariably  confused  "monopoly"  with 
"monogamy."  A  well-meaning  girl, 
after  showing  vividly  the  social  and 
economic  calamity  of  depressions, 
once  seriously  proposed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  declare  all  depressions 
unconstitutional. 

Nor  is  it  always  the  student  who 
blunders.  Often  it  is  the  grader  who 
is  found  wanting.  Once  there  was 
a  grader  who  had  two  sets  of  papers 
to  handle,  the  home-work  and  the 
tests.  He  was  directed  to  grade  the 
quiz  papers,  and  to  check  the  daily 
work.  When  the  papers  were  re- 
turned, it  was  found  that  the  home- 
work had  been  thoroughly  graded 
and  the  test  papers  were  without  cor- 
rections —  they  had  merely  been 
checked. 

Still  more  embarrassing  was  the 
experience  a  certain  paper-grader 
had  with  a  pest  who  kept  complain- 
ing about  his  grades.  The  grader 
decided  he  would  try  stratagem.  He 
marked  all  the  deductions  out  in  the 
margin  in  red  pencil,  added  them  up 
incorrectly,  and  gave  the  griper  ten 
points  more  than  he  deserved.  The 
matter  should  have  ended  there,  but 
the  student  brought  the  paper  back 
with  the  complaint  that  anyone  who 
couldn't  work  simple  arithmetic  had 
no  right  to  be  grading  economics  pa- 
pers. 

Paper  grading  is  not  an  easy  task. 
No  one  can  fully  realize  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  appraise  the  real  value 
of  a  paper  until  he  has  tried  it.  Of 
course,  it's  easy  to  check  a  factual 
question  right  or  wrong.  But  many 
questions  cannot  be  answered  speci- 
fically. The  student  is  often  asked 
to  evaluate,  to  give  his  opinion,  or  to 
discuss  a  problem.  Therein  lies  the 
difficulty.  Unfortunately,  the  per- 
ceptive endowment  of  the  average 
human  being  is  low.  I  am  about 
ready  to  conclude  that  there  are  on 
the  average  only  three  or  four  stu- 
dents in  a  class  who  have  superior 
biological  bases  for  thought.  The 
rest   of   us    have   minds   which   will 
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never  be  able  to  take  more  than  a 
thin  polish  of  learning.  We  might  as 
well  admit  it.  And  truthfully,  how 
can  we  expect  a  high  rate  of  return 
on  such  a  low  initial  capital  invest- 
ment, especially  when  we  seem  will- 
ing to  expend  so  little  effort  on  im- 
provements? Yet  the  student  can- 
not understand  this.  He  answers  the 
questions,  or  at  least  satisfies  himself 
that  he  does.  Yes,  possibly  he  does 
put  down  a  lot  of  information,  but 
does   he   understand  the   essence   of 


the  question  before  him,  or  does  he 
miss  the  point  completely? 

There  is  much  wrong  with  our 
system  of  grading.  Too  much  is  left 
up  to  the  personality  of  the  grader. 
If  a  paper  is  nicely  written  and  states 
an  intelligent  opinion  in  clearcut, 
meaningful  language,  the  reader  is 
naturally  prejudiced  in  the  writer's 
favor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard 
to  treat  fairly  views  which  conflict 
with  one's  own.  It  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  grade  a   friend's  paper.     I 


have  found  it  better  not  to  look  at 
the  owner's  name  before  grading  his 
paper.  This  reduces  some  of  the 
psychological  error. 

Certainly  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
grade  papers.  Any  grader  who  takes 
himself  seriously  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibility  and 
trust  of  the  undertaking.  The  grader 
usually  spends  more  time  studying 
the  other  fellow's  lesson  than  he  does, 
and  as  much  time  grading  the  paper 
as  the  student  consumes  in  writing  it. 


rom  nun 


to  coed 


Gone  Are  the  Days 


Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  off  at 
school  again.  Going  to  Southern  is 
pleasant,  but  there  was  a  certain  at- 
mosphere about  the  old  place  that  I 
miss.  Life  was  simple  then,  and  lit- 
tle things  made  a  greater  difference 
than  the)'  do  now. 

Letters  could  brighten  up  the  dull- 
est days.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time 
hanging  around  the  office,  waiting 
for  them  to  put  up  the  mail.  And 
on  Sunday  mornings  we'd  rush 
downstairs,  and  maybe  there  would 
be  a  special  delivery  from  some 
thoughtful  person.  Most  exciting  of 
all  were  birthdays  and  Valentine  day. 
And  every  once  in  a  while,  for  no 
particular  reason,  our  mothers  would 
send  surprise  packages  of  cakes  and 
cookies. 

Dates  meant  a  lot  more  then.  We 
went  out  very  seldom  during  the 
week  and  really  looked  forward  to 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  after- 
At  noon  on  Saturdays,  after  the  last 


class,  we'd  begin  improvemests — 
manicures,  shampoos,  bubble-baths, 
eyelash-curling,  and  deciding  whose 
clothes  to  borrow.  By  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  we  were  lovely  creatures 
and  ready  for  a  big  time.  Sunday 
afternoons  were  even  nicer.  We  al- 
ways went  sailing  at  the  yacht  club, 
and  had  supper  afterwards  at  one  of 
the  places  overlooking  the  harbor.  It 
didn't  matter  much  with  whom  we 
went  out  on  Saturday  nights — we  al- 
ways had  fun.  But  on  Sunday  after- 
noons it  had  to  be  someone  special. 

Telephone  calls  had  their  place, 
too,  especially  on  school  nights 
when  we  were  studying  or  playing 
bridge.  Between  the  time  that  some- 
one answered  the  phone  and  yelled 
out  the  name  of  the  person  wanted, 
we  spent  a  horribly  tense  moment. 
And  then  the  lucky  person  would  say, 
"O.  K.  Thanks."  And  dash  down 
the  hall  to  the  smoking  room.  Then 
she'd  bum  a  cigarette  and  stretch  out 
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on  the  bench  and  talk  and  talk  until 
the  chant  of  "Five  minute  limit  on 
the  telephone"  became  too  loud  to  be 
ignored. 

But  best  of  all,  at  night  after  we 
had  been  out  or  up  studying,  we 
used  to  crowd  into  someone's  room 
and  discuss  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
learned  a  lot  from  those  talks ;  I 
think  we  all  did.  Southern  girls 
found  out  that  Yankees  had  hearts 
along  with  their  sophistication,  and 
Yankees  learned  that  Southern  girls 
had  brains.  We  saw  girls  with  every- 
thing go  around  complaining,  and 
girls  with  everything  to  complain 
about  being  very  cheerful.  And  we 
found  out  that  other  people  were  be- 
wildered, too. 

But  now  I'm  a  coed  and  that  way 
of  living  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  And 
I  ask  mystlf  which  is  better  and  I 
wonder  if  perhaps  I  would  be  hap- 
pier if  I  had  never  known  the  other 
way. 


Bare  branches  brace  the  moonlit  sky 

Their  shadows  lace  the  drive, 

And  here  by  the  open  window  I 

Sit  smoking — and  alive. 

And  webs  have  nothing  but  dew  to  catch 

For  spiders  work  too  soon ; 

And  oak  limbs  strange  and  twisted  match 

The  strangeness  of  the  moon. 

Now  see  what  you  have  made  me  do — 

To  go  and  write  this  hopeless  twaddle. 

I  think  that  I  will  trade  in  you 

And  get  a  newer  streamlined  model ! 

— Richard  Blanton. 
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Finegan's  Wake 
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"Oh  tempora,  oh  mores,"  said 
Finegan  O'Malley,  pulling  his  feet 
out  from  under  the  cover,  and  reach- 
ing for  his  slippers. 

"Cold,"  he  murmured,  "cold."  He 
lurched  briskly  to  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  entered  the  warmer  part 
of  the  house.  The  mirror  in  his 
dressing  room  caught  his  attention. 
He  eyed  the  reflection  curiously. 
Many  large  red  freckles.  Unruly 
red  hair.  A  lanky  body,  with  bones 
protruding  in  unexpected  places. 

"You  are  a  damned  fool,  Fine- 
gan O'Malley,"  he  remarked  point- 
edly to  his  image.  "A  damned  fool." 
He  turned  distastefully  from  the 
glass,  and  began  to  dress  hurriedly. 
A  brown  suit.  Bright  yellow  tie, 
with  socks  to  match.  "Elegant,"  he 
cried.  "Perhaps  today  Caroline  will 
say  'You  are  handsome,  Finegan, 
and  I  love  you.'  " 

He  toyed  with  the  thought  as  he 
wandered  toward  the  front  door, 
collecting  the  personal  effects  he  had 
dropped  along  the  way  the  night 
before.  As  he  passed  the  telephone 
on  the  hall  table,  he  stopped. 

"The  office,"  he  said  aloud,  "will 
be  interested  in  hearing  from  me." 
Finegan  often  talked  aloud  to  him- 
self. He  found  it  easier  to  think  that 
way. 

He  dialed  the  number  carefully, 
and  waited  for  the  formula  by  which 
the  telephone  would  be  answered. 

"Acme  Escort  Bureau,"  the  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line  said 
smoothly.  "We  furnish  cultured 
young  men  who  know  the  town,  and 
can  show  it  to  you." 

Finegan  paused  before  he  said 
anything,  wishing  that  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  would  keep  that  tone. 

"This  is  Finegan — "  he  began, 
then  held  the  receiver  away  distaste- 
fully as  a  torrent  of  abuse  poured 
out. 

"But  I  couldn't  help  it,  Jim,"  he 
broke  in.  "She  was  fat,  and  she 
wanted  to  Rhumba  for  four  hours 
straight." 

"All   right,   smart  guy,"  the   voice 


continued  ominously.  "Now  explain 
how  you  came  to  leave  her  sitting 
on  the  bench  in  Central  Park  for 
two  more  hours." 

"Well,  Jim,"  said  Finegan  meekly, 
"the  only  way  I  could  get  her  away 
from  that  off-beat  orchestra  was  to 
make  calf  eyes  at  her  and  then  pro- 
pose a  walk  through  the  park.  After 
we  got  there,  she  said  that  her  feet 
hurt,  and  she  wanted  corn  plasters 
for  them.  Corn  plasters !  Can  you 
imagine,  Jim?  So,  I  walked  on  to 
the  drug  store,  while  she  waited, 
that's  all.  Did  you  see  that  creature, 
when  she  applied  for  an  escort? 
You'd  understand  if  you  had." 

Finegan  paused  for  breath,  and  a 
resigned  look  settled  on  his  face  as 
he  listened. 

"Yeah,  Jim,  sure  I  want  the  job," 
he  put  in  hastily  when  a  pause  came. 

"Yeah,  I  promise  I  won't  do  it 
again,"  he  said  abjectly. 

He  hung  the  phone  up  care  full)'. 
"Finegan,"  he  remarked  to  himself 
candidly,  "I  might  even  venture  to 
say  that  you  are  a  stupid  damned 
fool." 

Finegan  thought  about  breakfast, 
but  dismissed  it  from  his  mind.  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  he  slept  in 
the  daytime ;  he  didn't  like  break- 
fast. Maybe  Caroline  could  leave 
her  counter  for  a  few  minutes  and 
join  him  for  a  late  lunch,  or  an 
early  supper.  "Definitely  an  early 
supper,"  he  said.  "Then  Caroline 
won't  bawl  me  out  for  sleeping  all 
day." 

Opening  the  door  of  a  waiting 
taxi,  he  shook  the  driver.  "Macy's," 
he  said,  "and  make  it  snappy."  When 
the  cab  pulled  up  to  the  front  of  the 
big  department  store,  he  dropped  a 
quarter  in  the  waiting  hand,  and 
dove  into  the  crush  of  bargain 
hunters  at  the  main  entrance. 

He  threaded  his  way  expertly 
through  the  crowd,  and  slipped  into 
a  packed  elevator.  "Ladies  ready-to- 
wear",  he  instructed  the  operator, 
cutting  his  eyes  at  the  other  passen- 
gers   on   the   machine.     Finegan    al- 


ways enjoyed  the  expressions  on 
their  faces  when  he  said  "Ladies 
ready-to-wear." 

On  the  third  floor,  he  stepped  out, 
and  walked  toward  the  back  of  the 
store  to  "Lingerie."  He  stopped 
just  before  he  reached  Caroline's 
counter.  He  watched  for  a  few 
moments.  Caroline  was  definitely 
worth  stopping  to  look  at.  She  had 
a  snub  nose,  wavy  brown  hair,  and 
a  figure. 

Finegan  walked  on  to  the  counter, 
and  placed  his  hand  on  hers,  which 
was  covered  up  at  the  time  by  a 
small   pink  garment. 

"How  would  this  look  on  me,"  he 
asked  curiously,  "or  do  you  have 
my  size?" 

"Why,  hello,  Finegan,"  she  said. 
"Where  did  —  you  fool !"  She 
blushed,  snatched  her  hand  from  his, 
and  put  the  garment  in  its  proper 
drawer.  "Finegan  O'Malley,  you're 
absolutely  hopeless."  She  looked  at 
him  sternly,  but  then  her  snub  nose 
began  to  wrinkle  and  she  burst  out 
laughing. 

Finegan  leaned  on  the  counter 
with  both  elbows.  "If  I  were  quite 
without  hope,  my  sweet,  I  would  not 
be  here.  But  then,  that  isn't  what  I 
came  to  say.  I  thought  you  could 
leave  this  joint  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  go  grab  an  early  supper  with 
me." 

"So  you  can  get  away  in  time  for 
some  hussy  to  pay  your  way  around 
the  town  tonight?"  Caroline  asked. 
"No  thanks.  I  won't  be  sandwiched 
in  like  that." 

"Now,  Caroline,  honest.  I  won't 
stand  you  up  until  ten  o'clock,  and 
I'll  have  more  than  fifteen  cents  this 
time."  Finegan  paused,  and  looked 
at  her  hopefully. 

"Well,  maybe,"  she  said,  doubt- 
fully. 

"I'll  be  by  at  eight,"  he  said  ea- 
gerly. 

"No,  I  won't  be  at  home.  We've 
got  to  stay  here  until  seven-thirty 
taking  inventory.  I'll  have  to  meet 
you  somewhere." 
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"Why  not  the  Ritz-Carlton  lobby? 
It's  only  a  couple  of  blocks.  I'll  be 
there  on  the  dot  oLeight,  and  we  can 
eat  in  the  grill  there.  We'll  put  off 
the  supper  until  then.    O.K.  ?" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Caroline.  "But 
I'm  telling  you  now,  Finegan  O'Mal- 
ley,  if  you  pull  any  of  your  crazy 
stunts  tonight,  you  can  just  keep  on 
going  when  you   pass   my   counter." 

"Now,  Caroline,  there's  no  sense 
in  your  talking  like  that.  You  know 
very  well — "  Finegan  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, stared  at  a  small  blond  ap- 
proaching the  counter,  and  looked 
about  him  wildly. 

"Mr.  O'Malley,"  the  girl  screamed 
when  she  was  ten  feet  away.  "Don't 
you  remember  me?"  She  backed  him 
up  against  the  counter  before  he 
could  dodge — "all  those  wonderful 
places  you  took  me  to  last  summer, 
and  how  you  said  to  be  sure  and  look 
you  up  the  next  time  I  came  to  the 
city — ". 

Finegan  squirmed  away — "I — I 
think  you're  thinking  of  somebody 
else,"  he  spluttered — and  shouted  at 
Caroline  who  was  heading  rapidly 
down  the  aisle  :  "Eight  o'clock,  Caro- 
line.   I'll  be  there  on  the  dot." 

He  made  a  clash  for  the  elevator, 
slid  inside  just  before  the  door  was 
closed,  and  heaved  a  thankful  sigh. 
"Women",  he  muttered  audibly. 

"Yas  suh,  Boss,  ain't  they",  said 
the   operator   sympathetically. 

It  was  six-thirty  when  Finegan  got 
back  to  his  house.  At  six-thirty-one 
he  found  the  note.  "Please  call  the 
office,"  it  said.  The  maid's  name 
was  scrawled  on  it. 

Finegan's  heart  sank.  He  dialed 
the  number  carefully. 

"This  is  Finegan,"  he  said,  when 
Jim  finished  reeling  off  his  set  in- 
troduction. 

"Oh,  yeah.  Look,  Finegan,  you 
remember  that  little  blond  from 
Selma  who  was  in  town  this  sum- 
mer? Her  name  was  Georgia  Jones, 
I    think." 

"Yes,"  said  Finegan.  "I  remember 
her  most  definitely.  What  is  more, 
she  mobbed  me  in  a  local  store  this 
afternoon." 

"Not  bad,  was  she?"  Jim  con- 
tinued  blithely. 

"Yes,"  said  Finegan. 

"Well,  anyway,  she  dropped  in 
this  afternoon,   and   doesn't  want  to 


have  anyone  but  you  for  a  date  to- 
night. I  told  her  we  could  work  it 
out  all  right.  ..." 

"You  told  her  what?"  exploded 
Finegan.  "Look  here,  this  is  my 
night  off,  and  I'm  damned  if  I'm 
gonna  change  my  plans  for  that  black 
belt  sweet-pie  tonight,  and  besides — " 

"O.K.,  then,  Finegan.  Be  in  the 
Ritz-Carlton  lobby  at  eight  p.m.  I 
told  her  you'd  meet  her  there." 

"The  what  .  .  .  when  ?"  screamed 
Finegan,  then  found  he  was  talking 
to  a  dead  wire.  He  placed  the  re- 
ceiver on  the  hook,  eyed  a  vase  on 
the  far  end  of  the  hall,  and  threw 
the  phone  book  at  it.    He  missed. 

"One  thing  I  am  sure  of,"  he  said. 
"If  I  am  not  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  at 
8  p.m.,  I  may  as  well  forget  about 
Caroline.  If  I  am  not  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  at  <S  p.m.,  I  may  as  well  for- 
get about  my  job.  That  settles  one 
thing.  I've  got  to  be  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  at  8  p.m." 

He  dressed  listlessly,  called  a  cab, 
and  was  standing  outside  the  main 
door  of  the  Ritz-Carlton  at  8  p.m. 

"I  will  toss  a  coin,"  he  said,  "to 
see  which  I  would  rather  have — my 
job  or  Caroline.  Though  what  good 
I  will  be  to  Caroline  without  my 
job,    I    don't    know." 

He  flipped  up  a  dime,  grabbed  at 
it,  and  missed.  It  clinked  to  the 
sidewalk.  "The  damnedest  things 
happen  to  me,"  said  Finegan.  The 
dime  was  standing  on  edge  in  a 
crack.  He  eyed  it.  left  it  sitting 
there,  and  walked  disconsolate!)'  into 
the  hotel  lobby. 

Georgia  Jones  was  there.  He 
looked  around  frantically.  Caroline 
was  not.  "Oh,  Mr.  O'Malley,"  said 
Georgia,  "what  happened  to  you  this 
afternoon?" 

"Huh?  Oh  .  .  .  uh,  I  had  to  go. 
You  know.  Come  on.  Let's  get 
something  to  eat."  A  wild  light  grew 
in  Finegan's  eyes.  He  jerked  her  at 
a  half  trot  into  the  grill,  and  chose  a 
curtained  booth. 

"Just  a  minute,"  he  said.  "I  want 
to  order  special  tonight.  Let  me  go 
back  and  talk  to  the  chef."  He  rose, 
drew  the  curtains  carefully,  and  went 
dashing  back  to  the  lobby. 

"Why,  Caroline,"  he  said :  "You're 
a  little  late.  I  thought  you  might 
be  in  the  grill  already.  Anyway,  I 
have  a  nice  booth  already  picked  out 
for  us." 

Without    waiting    for   an    answer. 


he  led  her  quickly  to  the  grill  and  se- 
lected a  booth  in  the  far  corner.  "I'd 
like  something  special  tonight,"  he 
said.  "I'd  better  go  back  and  talk 
to  the  chef  myself.    O.K.?" 

"Sure,"  said  Caroline,  "but  I  still 
think  I'm  dreaming." 

Finegan  called  a  waiter,  drew  him 
off  to  one  side.  "Now  look,"  he 
said,  "I  want  to  get  this  straight. 
For  this  first  booth  I  was  in  over 
here,  I  want  two  shrimp  cocktails. 
Make  one  of  them  a  triple  order  of 
shrimp.  And  mix  me  a  special  sauce. 
Got  a  pencil?  O.K.,  now  take  this 
down.  Catsup.  Mustard.  A  shot  of 
gin.  The  same  amount  of  milk.  And 
just  for  good  luck,  put  in  a  little 
salad  dressing.    Got  it? 

"No,  I'm  not  crazy,  dammit.  That's 
exactly  what  I  want.  And  soon. 
Now  for  the  other  booth,  the  second 
one,  fix  me  up  the  best  dinner  in 
the  house.  You  know.  Take  some 
pains.  And  take  your  time.  O.K.? 
Now  for  the  lord's  sake  keep  these 
two  straight." 

Finegan  left  the  bewildered  waiter, 
and  returned  to  his  first  booth. 
"This  is  going  to  be  the  best  cock- 
tail you've  ever  tasted,"  he  said  to 
Georgia.  "I  gave  the  instructions  to 
the  chef  myself." 

"That's  just  wonderful,"  she  said. 
"You  just  know  so  much  about 
things."  Finegan  squirmed,  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  The  waiter 
appeared,  placed  two  bowls  of  shrimp 
on  the  table.  Finegan  pushed  the 
larger  one  to  the  girl.  The  waiter 
reappeared,  holding  at  arm's  length 
a  placidly  bubbling  mixture. 

"Ah,"  said  Finegan.  "The  sauce." 
He  poured  several  tablespoons  on  her 
shrimp.  "I  wonder  if  you'd  pardon 
me  again  just  a  moment,"  he  said, 
"I've  got  to  make  a  phone  call.  Go 
ahead  and  start  your  cocktail.  I'll 
catch  up  with  you." 

"Sure,  big  boy."  she  said,  "but 
don't  be  long." 

Finegan  moved  quickly  to  Caro- 
line's booth,  and  sat  down.  "The  best 
isn't  too  good  for  us,  my  sweet," 
he  said.  "Just  wait  till  you  see  the 
dinner." 

"Finegan,"  she  said,  "if  you  don't 
watch  out,  you're  going  to  have  me 
thinking  you're  almost  normal." 

They  chatted  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes, and  cocktails  were  served.  "Par- 
don me  a  minute,  will  you,  Caroline," 
said  Finegan.    "I've  got  an  important 
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phone  call  to  make.  Be  back  in  just 
a  moment." 

He  returned  to  Georgia  and  peered 
in  the  booth  hopefully.  She  was 
happily  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
cocktail  dish.  "Hello  again,"  she 
said  cheerily.  "Get  it  all  straight- 
ened out?"    Finegan's  face  fell. 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Uh,  how  was 
the  cocktail?" 

"Swell,"  she  said.  "The  sauce 
tasted  a  little  funny  though.  What's 
next." 

"Just  a  minute."  said  Finegan, 
ringing  for  the  waiter.  He  blushed 
guiltily  when  he  gave  his  order. 
"Two  double  brandies,"  he  said.  The 
waiter  closed  the  curtain  with  a  jerk, 
and  went  striding  to  the  bar. 

The  drinks  were  served,  and  Fine- 
gan, with  a  silent  prayer,  swigged 
his  down.  "Go  on,"  he  said,  "it 
won't  hurt  you." 

She  followed  his  advice.  She 
gasped.  The  color  slowly  receded 
from  her  face.  Finegan  smiled  hap- 
pily. "I — I  hate  to  spoil  a  good 
time,"  she  said  in  a  choked  voice, 
"but  I  think  I'd  better  go  to  my 
room.  I  feel  a  little  funny — "  this 
last  was  thrown  over  her  shoulder 
as  she  broke  into  a  trot  across  the 
grill,  then  disappeared  toward  the 
lobby. 

Finegan.  straightened  his  tie, 
smoothed  his  hair,  and  headed  back 
to  Caroline.  "Finegan,  my  boy",  he 
told  himself,  "it  was  a  lucky  star 
that  you  were  born  under." 

He  sat  down,  and  began  eating. 
He  began  to  think  of  the  sweet 
nothings  he  would  soon  be  murmur- 
ing at  Caroline,  as  soon  as  she  quit 
munching  celery.  Nearly  an  hour 
had  passed  when  they  finished  their 
coffee,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"Dance?"  asked  Finegan. 

"Love  to,"  she  said.    "Where?" 

"How  about  the  ballroom  up- 
stairs?" 

"Suits  me.   Let's  go." 

The  lights  on  the  floor  were  soft, 
and  the  orchestra  was  smooth.  Fine- 
gan was  happy.  His  loose  joints 
v/ere  well  suited  for  dancing,  and  he 
knew  it. 

"Caroline,  my  sweet  ?"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"Yes,  Finegan?" 

"You  are  indeed  lovely  tonight." 
He  punctuated  his  comment  with 
a  short  sigh,  for  emphasis.  "Have  I 
ever  told  you" — he  broke  off,  Georgia 


was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  ball- 
room, looking  frantically  around — 
"how  much  I  like  to  run  down  fire 
escapes  ?  Come  on,  there's  a  fine 
one  here." 

He  dragged  her  protesting  to  the 
fake  balcony,  and  pointed  to  the  iron 
stairs  circling  toward  the  ground. 

Caroline  stopped  spluttering. 
"Finegan  O'Malley,"  she  cried,  "I 
have  something  on  my  mind,  and  my 
soul  will  give  me  no  peace  until  I 
declare  myself. 

"You  are  a  damned  fool.  That  we 
will  readily  admit.  But  I  must  also 
admit  that  I,  all  my  life,  have  wanted 
to  be  a  damned  fool.  Come.  Let  us 
run  down  the  fire  escapes." 


rupted  period  of  bathing  in  which 
he  can  enjoy  a  few  quiet  moments  of 
seclusion  and  meditation. 


More  Abernathy 

Now  just  imagine  the  shock  to  a 
person  of  fine  sensibilities  who  has 
made  such  elaborate  preparations  to 
make  his  bath  a  thing  of  beauty 
when,  upon  entering  the  room,  he 
is  greeted  by  a  fiendish  face  leering 
over  the  side  of  the  tub.  Such  a 
situation  is  bad  enough  if  the  face 
belongs  to  a  friend  or  relative,  but 
if  it  happens  to  be  owned  by  a  total 
stranger,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  emotional  disturbance  is  apt  to 
derange  him  mentally.  The  culprit 
fairly  gleeps  with  delight  at  the  con- 
sternation of  the  master  bather,  lit- 
tle realizing  the  mental  havoc  he  is 
causing.  It  is  no  small  jolt  to  the 
artistic  soul  who  sees  some  untaught 
dolt  floundering  about  enjoying  the 
lavation  he  had  prepared  so  meticu- 
lously for  himself.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Inca  priest 
who  labored  assiduously  at  the  altar 
of  altars  only  to  find  that  the  council 
had  invested  an  apprentice  with  the 
coveted  sacrificial  rites. 

Thus  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  army  morale  I  am  advocating 
a  careful  study  of  home  conditions 
and  some  form  of  government  legis- 
lation for  control  of  such  nuisances. 
They  infringe  upon  the  great  bul- 
wark of  democracy — minority  rights  ; 
they  threaten  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  individual — the  privacy  of  the 
bath.  As  a  further  admonishment 
nations  which  have  ignored  this 
necessary  legislation  have  inevitably 
gone  to  their  defeat  .  .  .  viz.  Rome 
and  France  with  their  public  baths. 
Therefore  some  action  should  be 
taken  to  insure  the  more  appreciative 
bather  of  the   future  of  an  uninter- 


More  Editors 

fort  be  worthwhile  if  we  knew  our 
children  would  have  to  fight  another 
war  in  1962?  So  we  need  to  equip 
ourselves  mentally  for  that  peace. 
Our  ambition  should  be  a  peace  that 
will  leave  no  nation  with  wounded 
feelings,  no  nation  with  so  great  a 
desire  for  revenge  that  it  will  rise 
up  again  to  make  war  on  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  getting  a  college  education  should 
realize  its  potential  value,  and  take 
advantage  of  our  educational  oppor- 
tunities while  we  can.  We  are  too 
prone  to  say,  "Well,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  I  finish  college  or  not. 
Hitler  and  the  Japs  don't  care  when 
they  start  dropping  bombs  whether  a 
fellow  has  a  college  education  or 
not."  No,  only  the  technical  sciences 
are  useful  in  actual  combat.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  much  liberal  arts 
education  you  have.  But  the  big  bat- 
tle lies  after  the  war.  We  should 
realize  the  inevitability  of  this  bat- 
tle and  gird  ourselves  for  it.  All 
the  education  that  we  can  get  now  is 
preparation  for  the  future.  We  are 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  and  it  is 
not  rash  to  say  that  the  peace  that 
we  dictate  will  determine  whether  our 
children  will  have  to  face  another 
world  war. 


More  Huddlestoii 

South  at  which  anyone  who  really 
wants  it  can  get  an  education  com- 
parable to  any  in  the  country.  There 
are  also  schools  in  our  section  of  the 
country  which  aren't  so  good.  South- 
ern is  definitely  in  the  former  group. 

Believe  me,  children,  when  I  went 
to  Southern  long  years  ago,  from 
1938  to  1941,  I  didn't  take  to  it  any- 
more than  the  rest  of  you  do.  The 
boredom  of  compulsory  chapel,  the 
regimentation  of  the  Dean's  office, 
the  inane  conversations  in  the  book- 
store, the  artificial  solemnity  of  the 
library,  the  recurring  fertilizer  on  the 
campus  greens — all  these  things,  and 
many  more,  too,  revolted  my  delicate 
senses. 

■But  there  is  more  to  the  school  on 
Enon    Ridge    than    the    above   men- 
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tioued  undesirables.  Southern  is  pre- 
pared to  equip  any  student  who  wants 
to  go  elsewhere  for  advanced  educa- 
tion to  compete  with  graduates  of  any 
school  in  the  country  on  an  equal 
footing.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  stu- 
dent whether  he  wishes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  or  not.  Columbia  Law 
School  is  plenty  tough  for  me,  but 
I  am  not  handicapped  by  having  gone 
to  Southern.  The  fellows  from 
Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Yale  are  hav- 
ing just  as  hard  a  time  as  I  am. 


Author!  Author! 


ister     Ab 


More  Banks 


though  in  the  attitude  toward  pro- 
fessors. "Next  to  parents,  we  re- 
spect our  teachers,"  but  at  Southern 
there  is  less  respect  for  faculty  mem- 
bers. As  far  as  standards  are  con- 
cerned, Soochow  is  known  in  China 
as  "very  strict,"  with  "our  school" 
ranking  seventh  in  a  nationwide  stu- 
dent efficiency  contest  sent  out  by 
the  government  of  China  last  year. 

"There  is  more  student  activity  on 
our  campus  than  at  Southern,"  came 
Y.  C.'s  almost  wistful  comment  as 
he  told  me  how  much  gayer  Christ- 
mas Eve  used  to  be  in  Soochow  than 
it  was  this  year  when  he  was  the 
only  boy  in  the  Southern  dormitory. 

As  for  parties  and  dances  here  at 
Southern,  Y.  C.  finds  that  he  has  too 
much  work  to  attend  them,  and  be- 
sides he  doesn't  "feel  like  going  to 
parties  with  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  at 
the  front." 

Typically,  all  Y.  C.  knew  of 
America  before  he  came  here  last 
year  was  from  American  movies, 
which  follow  Chinese  movies  in  pop- 
ularity. Swing  and  popular  music 
are  liked  in  his  country,  according  to 
Y.  C,  but,  he  grinned,  "personally 
I'm  not  so  Americanized  as  to  enjoy 
swing  music  yet." 

Lonesome  for  a  Chinese  voice,  Y. 
C.  has  tried  talking  with  his  coun- 
trymen here  in  Birmingham.  But, 
no  use,  for  all  the  Chinese  in  the  city 
are  Cantonese,  with  a  different,  in- 
comprehensible dialect  from  Y.  C.'s. 
So  he  goes  on  speaking  the  English, 
for  which  six  years  of  study  have 
somewhat  prepared  him.  "But  we 
never  used  it  except  to  study,"  he 
said,  as  fluently  as  if  he  had  spoken 
English  always,  and  didn't  still  get 
confused  over  "yes  and  no." 

"We  didn't  waul  lo  fight."  Y.  C. 
concluded,  "we  had  to  light.  But 
we  won't  stop  until  the  war  is  won." 


The  last  time  Cecil  Abernethy  of 
the  English  Department  wrote  for 
Quad,  he  was  showing  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  infant  Rousseaus.  This 
time,  he  tackles  the  war  situation  and 
our  sense  of  humor.  Besides  teach- 
ing what  are  widely  accredited  with 
being  the  most  interesting  English 
classes  on  the  Hill,  he  manages  to  find 
time  to  direct  the  College  Theatre 
productions,  edit  the  alumni  publica- 
tion, and  star  in  Radio  Workshop 
production.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ab  will 
tackle  almost  anything. 

Pus  t-  Grad 

George  Huddleston  graduated  last 
year.  That  left  only  two  members  of 
the  Huddleston  family  to  keep  the 
name  in  the  school  annals.  Every- 
body's missed  George  —  they've 
missed  seeing  his  flaming  shock  of 
hair  across  the  campus — they've 
missed  hearing  his  book-store  patter 
— they've  missed  hearing  him  hold  up 
his  side  of  any  argument  he  happened 
to  be  involved  in.  But  George  had 
more  to  do  than  stay  at  Southern. 
He's  going  to  law  school  at  Colum- 
bia, now,  and  in  this  issue  he  blasts 
the  old  theory  that  small  schools  give 
inadequate  preparation  for  post- 
graduate work. 

A     Student     of     Economics 

Contributing  the  second  of  Quad's 
series  of  "Life's  Other  Side"  articles 
is  Kenneth  Liles,  senior  and  paper- 
grader  par  excellence.  When  he  isn't 
grading  papers  and  presiding  over  his 
fraternity  and  the  Interfrat  Council, 
Ren  is  busy  majoring  in  Economics 
and  putting  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
visiting  debate  teams.  Little  wonder 
that  he  sports  an  ODK  key.  The 
wonder  is  that  his  average  is  almost 
a  2.9. 

Editress 

Cornelia  Banks  is  the  guiding  light 
of  the  Hilltop  News.  To  quote  the 
editor,  the  real  test  of  his  ability 
comes  when  Banks  is  unable  to  lend 
her  assistance.  She's  also  the  girl 
that  keeps  Southern  well  spread  over 
the  pages  of  the  local  papers.  You 
seldom  see  her  flitting  around  the 
campus  or  doping  down  in  the  book- 


store— Miss  Banks  is  a  busy  woman. 
In  this  issue,  Cornelia  interviews  the 
Hilltop's  only  Chinese  student  on  the 
way  war  has  affected  Chinese  univer- 
sities. 

Emeritus 

In  "Finegan's  Wake",  on  page 
10,  Quad  Editor  Emeritus  Bob 
Lively  bares  hitherto  unexposed  por- 
tions of  his  journalistic  anatomy  for 
public  scrutiny.  Everybody's  read 
Editor  Lively's  world-shaking  edi- 
torials in  the  Hilltop  News  and  in 
last  year's  Quad.  But  nobody's  ever 
read  a  frivolous  love-story  under  his 
byline.  Don't  miss  "Finegan's 
Wake" ! 

Debut 

In  this  issue,  Myra  Ware  Williams, 
baby  of  the  Quad  squad,  makes  her 
first  contribution  to  the  magazine. 
Her  short  story,  "Perfect  Under- 
standing," is  typical  of  the  reams  of 
work  she  turns  out  for  her  writing- 
class.  None  of  her  classmates  can 
quite  understand  how  Myra  Ware 
can  do  so  much  work  and  still  have 
a  good  time  doing  it.  Since  our  last 
issue,  she  has  proved  her  pulchritudi- 
nous  merits  by  coming  out  on  top  in 
the  beauty  parade. 

Reformist 

Quad  Editor  Glenn  Abernathy  is  a 
busy  man.  When  he  isn't  attending 
chemistry  and  math  classes,  he's  edit- 
ing Quad;  and  when  he  isn't  doing 
that  he's  thinking  great  thoughts.  In 
this  issue  he  solves  for  posterity  the 
problem  of  the  "Bathtub-Sneaker- 
Inner."  Along  this  line,  Quad  edi- 
tors would  like  to  ask  anyone  with  an 
idea  for  reform  to  submit  it,  and  we 
will  make  reforming  a  recurrent  fea- 
ture. 

Glamour     Gal 

Marylouise  Nichols  is  a  junior,  but 
this  is  her  first  year  on  the  Hill.  You 
know  her — she's  the  girl  with  the 
fuzzy  blue  sweaters  and  the  longest 
eyelashes  this  side  of  Hollywood. 
Besides  making  a  name  for  herself 
in  campus  society.  Marylouise  or 
"Suzy,"  as  she  is  known  to  her  inti- 
mates, is  the  white  hope  of  her  writ- 
ing class.  In  "Gone  are  the  Days," 
Marylouise  compares  a  girls'  school 
with  a  coeducational  one. 
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HE 

Doubles 

in 

Danger ! 

STUNT   ACE   MALCOLM   POPE,   WHO    DOUBLES 

FOR   THE   STARS,   CRASHED   THE   MOVIES 

AT   60   MILES   AN    HOUR 


40  Feet  through  the  Air 
From  an  Inclined  Platform  Jump 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  larg- 
est-selling brands  tested—less  than 
any  of  them— according  to  indepen- 
dent scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  it- 
self! The  smoke's  the  thing! 

CAMEL 

THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


BY  BURNING  25%  SLOWER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands  tested 
—  slower  than  any  of  them  —  Camels  also  give 
you  a  smoking  plus  equal,  on   the   average,  to 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tol ru  Company,  Winston- Salem.  North  rarolir 
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EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


IRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 
PRING  1  942 


WHAT!  A  girj  training  men 
to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam  ? 

THE  name  is  Lennox— Peggy  Lennox.  She's  blonde.  She's  pretty. 
She  may  not  look  the  part  of  a  trainer  of  fighting  men,  but— 
She  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  CAA  flight  training  program.  And  the  records  at  Randolph 
and  Pensacola  of  the  men  who  learned  to  fly  from  Peggy  show  she's 
doing  a  man-sized  job  of  it.  She's  turned  out  pilots  for  the  Army  .  .  . 
for  the  Navy.  Peggy  is  loyal  to  both  arms  of  the  service.  Her  only 
favorite  is  the  favorite  in  every  branch  of  the  service— Camel  ciga- 
rettes. She  says:  "It's  always  Camels  with  me— they're  milder." 


Don't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk- 
ing airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
'em— brother,  you'd  listen,  too  .  .  .  just 
like  these  students  above. 


FLYING    INSTRUCTOR 

PEGGY  LENNOX  SAYS: 

"THIS  IS  THE 
CIGARETTE  FOR  ME. 

EXTRA  MILD_ 

AND  THERE'S 

SOMETHING  SO 

CHEERING  ABOUT 

CAMEL'S 

GRAND 

FLAVOR" 


•  "Extra  mild,"  says  Peggy  Lennox. 
"Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke,"  adds  the 
student,  as  they  talk  it  over  —  over 
Camels  in  the  pilot  room  above. 

Yes,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  .  .  . 
extra  mildness . . .  but  that  alone  doesn't 


tell  you  why,  with  smokers  in  the 
service  ...  in  private  life,  as  well  .  .  . 
Camels  are  preferred. 

No,  there's  something  else. ..some- 
thing more.  Call  it  flavor,  call  it  plea- 
sure, call  it  what  you  will,  you'll  find 
it  only  in  Camels.  You'll  like  it! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28  LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 

cigarettes  tested— less  than  any  of  them— according  to 

independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


Yes,  and  with  Instructor  Peggy  Lennox, 
it's  strictly  Camels,  too.  "Mildness  is  a 
rule  with  me,"  she  explains.  "That 
means  slower-burning  Camels.  There's 
less  nicotine  in  the  smoke." 


•  BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plus 
equal,    on    the    average,    to 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 
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sjuibt  a     Vv or  a 

three    little   editors   always    in   a   stew  — 

one    went   to    war   ana    then    there    were    two 

In  other  words,  now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  .  .  .  and  Quad  has 
lost  it's  good  right  arm.  Editor  Glenn  Abernathy,  who  has  been 
called  to  M.  I.  T.  to  complete  his  work  in  meteorology  for  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Arm)-,  was  the  stabilizing  male  element  of  the  Quad  Squad. 
It  was  he  who  prevented  the  remaining  editors  from  threading  baby- 
blue  ribbon  through  the  holes  in  the  argumentations,  tacking  lace- 
paper  frills  on  the  poetry  pages,  and  perfuming  the  fiction  with  Lucien 
Lelong's  Indiscret. 

Since  sugar  and  rubber  aren't  the  only  shortages  to  be  felt  on  the 
Hilltop,  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  generosity  of  our 
contributors  and  forbearance  of  our  readers. 

To  her  favorite  son.  Quad  wishes  all  the  best. 
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All  Things  Come 
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In  a  current  issue  of  Neivsweek, 
the  national  news  weekly,  the  editors 
commented  on  the  failure  of  the 
American  Press  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  a  treaty,  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire,  which,  according  to 
the  Newsweek  editors,  brings  to  the 
two  nations  a  virtual  ''Union  Now" 
in  economic  affairs. 

This  treaty,  marking  one  of  the 
first  real  advances  toward  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  post-war  world,  has  no 
"emergency"  time  limit,  and  is  ap- 
parently a  permanent  arrangement 
among  the  Anglo-American  peoples. 
It  provides  for  (to  quote  the  text  of 
the  treaty)  "agreed  action  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  open  to  participa- 
tion by  all  other  countries  of  like 
mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by 
appropriate  international  and  domes- 
tic measures  of  production,  employ- 
ment, and  the  exchange  and  consump- 
tion of  goods,  which  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  wel- 
fare of  all  peoples ;  to  the  elimination 
of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment in  international  commerce,  and 
to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers.   .   .   . 

"At  an  early  convenient  date,"  ac- 
cording to  the  text,  "conversations 
shall  be  begun  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, with  a  view  to  determining, 
in  the  light  of  governing  economic 
conditions,  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing the  above  stated  objectives  by 
their  own  agreed  action  and  of  seek- 
ing the  agreed  action  of  other  like 
minded  governments." 

Thus  theory  begins  to  be  replaced 
by  the  blueprint  in  our  plans  for  the 
great  corollary  to  a  successful  war 
effort — the  victorious  peace.  The  edi- 
tors of  Newszavek  turned  naturally 
to  the  phrase,  "Union  Now",  when 
they  described  the  effect  and  range 
of  the  Feb.  24  economic  pact.  For  one 
of  the  few  men  to  present  positive 
plans  for  the  world  of  the  future  is 
Mr.  Clarence  Streit,  who  wrote  a 
book  entitled  Union  Now,  and  cut  off 
his   career   as   a   newspaper   man   to 


follow  the  dream  which  he  created. 

Union  Now  was  written  only  a  few 
years  ago,  written  in  the  days  before 
map-makers  began  to  cover  in  black 
nations  which  we  once  knew  as  "fel- 
low democracies,"  and  list  them  as 
"Axis  Dominated." 

Many  of  these  countries  have  a  part 
in  Clarence  Streit's  plans,  which  cov- 
er exhaustively  the  future  of  all  the 
North  Atlantic  Nations.  The  value 
of  his  book  is  that  it  throws  on  the 
problem  of  world  peace  a  new  light — 
a  white  daring  light  in  which  the 
troubles  of  our  present  era  are  cast 
like  fearful  shadows  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Streit  is  a  dreamer,  and  per- 
haps his  book  is  a  dream.  The  idea 
to  which  he  dedicated  300-odd  pages 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  not 
a  "realistic"  idea.  Nevertheless,  the 
votaries  of  liberty  will  lay  this  book 
aside  with  a  shrug.  For  it  will  have 
conjured  up  a  vision  of  the  greatest 
political  and  economic  opportunity  in 
history,  by  comparison  with  which 
the  opening  of  the  North  American 
Continent  was  a  modest  beginning. 

The  outlines  of  Mr.  Streit's  idea 
are  simple  enough.  He  proposes  that 
the  democracies  of  the  world  join 
together,  not  in  treaty,  not  in  league, 
but  in  a  union  analogous  to  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  Each  citizen  of  those  de- 
mocracies would  be  a  citizen  of  that 
union,  precisely  as  each  citizen  of  the 
forty-eight  states  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  With  a  capital  of  its 
own,  an  executive  board,  a  senate,  a 
house  of  representatives  and  a  judic- 
iary ,it  would  have  power  to  frame 
the  union's  foreign  policy.  But  with 
regard  to  internal  affairs,  its  pow- 
ers would  be  strictly  limited.  Internal- 
ly, it  would  be  concerned  with  inter- 
national matters  just  as  the  U.  S. 
Government  is  concerned  with  mat- 
ters interstate.  Each  of  its  constituent 
democracies  would  retain  its  own 
autonomy,  would  ( with  the  excep- 
tion of  specific  powers  granted  to  the 
union)  be  absolute  within  its  own 
borders,  would  be  the  inalienable 
possession  of  its  own  citizens,  just 
as  each  state  in  the  American  union 


retains  its  own  citizens,  all  primary 
powers,  and  is  a  little  nation  unto 
itself. 

Mr.  Streit  would  invite  into  the 
Union  as  founder  states  what  he 
calls  the  Atlantic  Democracies.  Cer- 
tain democracies  ( Czechoslovakia,  for 
instance)  are  temporarily  excluded 
for  special  reasons,  but  the  plan  is 
open-ended  and  states  will  be  admit- 
ted as  the  world  situation  permits, 
providing  they  adopt  a  bill  of  rights. 

Counting  the  independent  domin- 
ions of  Britain  as  separate  states,  Mr. 
Streit  names  fifteen  founders,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Finland. 

No  two  states  in  this  group  have 
been  at  war  with  each  other  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  Their  total 
population  would  be  about  280,000.- 
000,  one-half  in  Europe  and  one-half 
overseas.  With  one  representative  for 
each  500.000  of  population,  there 
would  be  roughly  540  representatives, 
and  the  U.  S.  would  fall  just  short  of 
a  majority  with  252.  If  the  states  of 
the  British  Empire  wanted  to  vote 
together,  they  could  muster  a  total 
of  140.  Thus  neither  Britain  nor  the 
U.  S.  could  control  the  house  alone, 
though  they  could  together.  Their 
relative  standing  would  be  reversed  in 
the  Senate,  where  (to  protect  the 
small  states)  Mr.  Streit  allows  two 
Senators  for  every  25,000,000  of 
population,  or  fraction  thereof.  Of 
forty  Senators  altogether,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  would  therefore  have  14 
as  against  only  8  in  the  United  States. 

The  union  would  establish  single 
postal  and  communications  systems, 
abolish  all  tariffs  between  members, 
and  set  up  a  single  currency.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  each  nation  would  turn 
in  its  gold  to  the  Central  Bank,  the 
U.  S.  contributing  its  huge  $14,500,- 
000,000  hoard.  To  balance  this,  how- 
ever, all  colonies  would  be  pooled, 
just  as  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
relinquished  by  states  of  the  Ameri- 


can  Union.  Individual  Britons  and 
Hollanders  would  retain  title  to  their 
prospective  properties  in  Nigeria,  In- 
dia, Malaya  and  the  isles  of  the  East, 
but  the  U.  S.  citizen  would  acquire 
a  political  interest  in  them  neverthe- 
less, and  the  exploitation  would  re- 
dound— via  taxes  on  one  hand  and 
new  opportunities  on  the  other — to 
his  advantage.  These  territories  would 
bring  the  total  population  of  the 
union  up  to  900,000.000,  or  nearly 
half  the  population  of  the  earth. 

The  economic  might  of  this  union 
would  be  prodigious.  These  states 
already  produce  95  per  cent  of  the 
rubber,  73  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore, 
72  per  cent  of  the  gold,  72  per  cent 
of  the  tin,  66  per  cent  of  the  oil,  65 
per  cent  of  the  coal,  and  65  per  cent 
of  the  raw  cotton.  But  such  figures 
are  only  useful  to  indicate  the  vast 
extent  of  the  union's  resources. 
Actually,  the  rate  of  exploitation, 
manufacturing  and  marketing  of  those 
resources  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased if  the  present  international 
barriers  were  broken  down.  What  is 
now  international  trade  would  be- 
come domestic  trade,  with  all  the  pref- 
erence and  protection  that  word  im- 
plies. Gigantic  opportunities  would 
be  opened  up.  A  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  millions  of  consumers 
would  result  from  expansion  of  mar- 
kets and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
prices  for  mass-produced  goods.  Even 
a  relatively  slight  expansion  in  their 
known  market  would  enable  U.  S. 
auto  manufacturers  (to  make  only 
one  example)  to  cut  prices,  and  cars 
would  thus  become  available  to  more 
persons,  not  only  in  other  states  of 
the  union,  but  in  what  we  call  "home". 
The  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  demonstrates  that  this  process 
is  cumulative  and  that  it  would  almost 
certainly  result  in  auto  prices  lower 
than  even  Mr.  Ford  has  dreamed  of. 
There  would  be  an  inevitable  revival 
in  shipping  and  in  railroads,  and 
hence,  in  the  capital  goods  industries 
behind  them.  Industrial  unemploy- 
ment might,  therefore,  almost  disap- 
pear. And  at  the  some  time,  the 
union's  agricultural  products  would 
obtain  preference  in  union  markets  as 
against  the  products  of  non-member 
states. 

A  genuine  union  of  the  democra- 
cies, then,  opens  up  a  vista  of  indus- 
trial growth  to  which  the  only  en- 
lightening parallel  is  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  itself.  At  the  time 
the  American  Union  was  formed,  the 


eighteenth  century  libertarian  econo- 
mists were  preaching  free  trade.  And 
the  abolition  of  tariffs  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  provid- 
ed for  this  doctrine  the  most  spectacu- 
lar practical  demonstration  that  any 
economic  theory  has  ever  had.  It  may 
be  true  that  free  trade  in  the  United 
States  would  not  have  caused  such 
rapid  expansion  if  there  had  not 
been  protection  from  the  outside 
world  on  one  hand,  and  plenty  of  un- 
exploited  land  and  resources  on  the 
other.  But  the  proposed  union  of  the 
democracies  could  also  protect  itself 
from  cheaper  labor  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  the  proposed  union  of 
the  democracies  would  also  have 
plenty  of  undeveloped  land  and  re- 
sources, together  with  vast  substand- 
ard "domestic"  markets  to  be  financed 
and  built  up.  In  short,  while  the  abo- 
lition of  tariffs  would  cripple  certain 
highly  protected  enterprises,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  net  economic  expansion  of  un- 
precedented proportions. 

Finally,  the  new  union  would  main- 
tain a  common  army  and  navy,  sup- 
posing that  the  autarchies  were  fool- 
hardy enough  to  challenge  a  nation 
of  such  assembled  military  might  of 
the  fifteen  states  in  question.  Enor- 
mous savings  could  be  effected  in 
this  field,  especially  in  the  present 
naval  building  programs,  thus  making 
much  more  secure  the  future  of  our 
warring  world. 

The  core  of  Mr.  Streit's  idea  is 
the  penetrating  distinction  he  makes 
between  treaty,  alliance  and  league, 
on  one  hand,  and  union  on  the  other. 
The  futility  of  the  treatx  need  scarce- 
ly be  argued  to  the  citizen  of  the 
modern  world,  who  has  seen  every 
important  international  treaty  col- 
lapse. The  danger  of  alliance  was 
pointed  out  by  George  Washington 
and  has  dominated  American  foreign 
policies  ever  since.  Alliances  are  tem- 
porary political  expedients  quite  as 
apt  to  breed  wars  as  to  prevent  them. 
And  the  league  is  little  better  than  the 
alliance.  Here  Mr.  Streit,  who  was  a 
New  York  Times  correspondent  at 
Geneva  for  nine  years,  knows  where- 
of he  speaks.  Whereas  a  union,  as  Mr. 
Streit  points  out,  is  a  collection  of 
people,  a  league  is  a  collection  of 
states.  No  matter  how  limited  the 
powers  of  a  union  may  be  (and  they 
need  not  be  as  broad  as  those  of  the 
U.  S.)  they  are  derived  directly 
from  the  people.  There  is  therefore 
inherent   in   union   the   same  binding 


principal  as  that  which,  in  separate 
states,  is  known  as  "nationalism." 
Indeed  it  is  nationalism,  but  on  a 
super  scale.  The  inherent  forces  of 
union,  generated  spontaneously  out 
of  the  special  economic  situation  that 
union  creates,  are  thus  strongly  cen- 
tripetal. The  inherent  forces  of  the 
league,  on  the  contrary  are  centrifu- 
gal. This  follows  almost  by  definition, 
because  in  entering  a  league,  each 
state  tacitly  or  openly  asserts  that 
it  intends  to  keep  all  of  its  nationalism 
to  itself.  Hence,  a  league  is  a  league 
of  governments,  not  of  peoples.  And 
it  can  exist  only  in  so  far  as  the 
authority  of  the  member  governments 
can  successfully  be  superimposed  up- 
on the  authority  of  peoples.  Since 
this  is  an  invasion  of  the  true  demo- 
cratic process,  which  holds  the  people 
above  the  state,  a  league  may  be  said 
to  be  an  undemocratic  form.  It  would 
be  much  easier  for  autocracies  to 
make  a  successful  league  than  for 
democracies  to  do  so. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  realize  to- 
day, there  were  thirteen  independent 
nations  on  this  continent  after  the 
Revolution,  and  each  was  jealous  of 
its  own  nationalism.  The  situation 
was  somewhat  analogous  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  thirteen  democracies  now 
centering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Each  state  reserved  the  right  to  regu- 
late imports  and  exports,  to  issue 
money,  to  make  its  own  sovereign 
laws,  irrespective  of  the  welfare  of 
the  others.  New  York  massed  troops 
on  its  Vermont  Frontier,  and  "protec- 
ted" its  interests  with  tariffs  on 
Connecticut  wood  and  New  Jersey 
butter.  Boston  boycotted  Rhode  Is- 
land grain.  The  currencies  of  Dela- 
ware, Virginia  and  Connecticut  were 
all  sound,  all  others  were  depreciated, 
some  worthless.  Pennsylvania  was 
even  agitating  against  the  "menace" 
of  Connecticut  immigrants.  It  was 
clear,  as  it  is  among  the  democracies 
of  today,  that  these  states  could  be 
held  together  only  by  an  emergency, 
by  war.  Their  economic  expansion, 
the  exploitation  of  their  resources, 
the  raising  of  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing— all  the  activities  of  peace — were 
lost  in  confusion. 

After  a  decade  of  economic  chaos, 
a  few  "visionaries"  began  agitating 
for  union.  These  were  the  ones  we 
now  revere  as  great  "realists."  The 
probable  downfall  of  their  thirteen 
desperate  colonies,  the  dread  that  out 
of  the  confusion,  there  would  arise 
(continued  on  page  19) 


The  Land  I  Loved  — 
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~s4nd  Aehova   (sod  planted  a  aarden 

eastward  In  C^den 

Leave  me  thoughts  of  the  land  I  loved 

Where  the  moonlight  strayed  over  mysterious  wilds ; 

And  tarried  here  and  there  to  light  the  paths, 

Of  stalking  wildcats  and  foraging  coons, 

Revealing  gray  opossums,  in  grapevine  shaped  trees, 

And  glinting  on  brown  wings, 

Of  hunting  hoot-owls, 

Dancing  on  the  waters  of  green-scum  covered  sloughs, 

And  etching  cypress  trees  on  murky  lakes, 

Where  fish  sounded  nightly; 

And  bullfrogs  croaked  a  symphony. 
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.uenina  in     {/winter 

When  the  winter's  winds  howled  round  the  eaves 

And  shook  each  loosened  board, 

We  sat  staring  into  the  hickory  embers, 

With  never  a  word. 

The  flickering  firelight  transformed  each  face 

Into  dream  images, 

It  was  then  we  became  presidents  and  generals. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  lived  a  lifetime — 

A  moment  sublime  burned  out  at  last  like  a  falling  star. 

Then  we  put  another  log  on  the  fire. 
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Let  me  walk  again  through  bowers, 

Trellised  by  bamboo  and  briars, 

Where  snakes  make  hammocks  of  the  matted  foliage ; 

And  lay  coiled  in  secret  lairs, 

Beautiful  sins  with  deadly  stings, 

Hidden  in  velvety  greens — 

Hissing  and  enticing. 

^nild  or  the     vwlldemeSS 

I  have  eaten  the  wild  honey  from  cypress  trees. 

I  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  cane-cutter  rabbits, 

Therefore  I  am  a  child  of  the  wilderness. 

Its  blood  and  flesh  are  my  blood  and  flesh. 

I  can  feel  it  in  my  veins. 

I  can  feel  it  in  my  bones. 

It  is  a  good  feeling. 

For  I  am  not  the  chattel  of  industry — 

I  belong  to  a  universe  of  freedom 

Grand  in  its  expansiveness, 

Beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 

Its  breast  will  open  to  receive  me. 

When  less  fortunate  men  rot  above  ground. 

For  lack  of  a  deed  to  six  feet  of  earth. 


Sing,  cotton  pickers,  dragging  your  heavy  sacks, 
Down  the  long  rows,  bending  your  tired  backs. 
Sing,  for  the  price  is  fifty  cents. 
Two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four. 
Strive  and  sing  in  the  burning  heat. 
_  Two  hundred  means  flour. 
Three  and  four  mean  meat. 
Sing  for  overalls  and  split  hide  shoes. 
Sing  for  gingham  and  flowered  prints. 
Sing  for  the  price  is  fifty  cents. 
Think  of  your  two-room  shack- 
While  you  drag  your  six-foot  sack. 
Speckled  pea  soup  is  steaming  in  the  pot. 
The  plain  corn  pone  is  getting  hot. 
Sing  and  thank  your  Creator — 
One  of  your  kids  may  be  a  legislator. 

■S^umpkonu 

Awaken  me,  night  owls, 

With  your  weird  notes  ; 

And  you  predatory  fowls, 

Stretch  your  throats. 

You  belly-croaking  bullfrogs, 

Wind  your  tubas  and  your  oboes. 

On  your  half-buried  logs. 

Tree-frogs,  bow  your  cellos. 

Katydids  and  crickets  with  violin  and  flute, 

Join  the  orchestration. 

And  greenfrogs  add  your  lute. 

To  the  syncopation. 
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This  is  the  land  that  gave  me  life. 

Nourished  me  through  childhood  on  its  primeval  milk 

Swaddled  me  in  its  savage  raiment, 

And  made  me  forever  discontent. 
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on  return  an 

Barefoot,  ragged  boys  build  castles 

In  the  soft  earth  of  ploughed  fields 

And  in  the  sticky  gumbo  mud — 

High,  lofty  dream  structures 

Hewn  by  fancy  from  unknowing  minds 

They  add  stones  to  them  day  by  day, 

Until  they  have  a  building  excelling  anything  on  earth. 

Then  like  a  maddened  giant,  reality 

Attacks  with  the  cold  hammer  of  experience 

And  the  castle  crumbles — 

Leaving  the  barefoot  boy  a  man — 

Struggling  with  poverty. 
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The  Journey  Thus  Far 


bu    IKobert   J^hurbet,    dr. 


I  was  born  dead.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  born,  some  of 
the  very  best  doctors  of  this  city  pre- 
sumedly thought  my  birth  was  a  life- 
less one.  So  far,  however,  I  have 
found  the  presumption  to  be  quite 
false. 

After  being  laid  on  a  stone  table 
where  I  was  to  finish  dying  (if  I 
were  not  already  dead),  a  doctor  who 
was  idly  waiting  for  the  use  of  the 
operating  room  examined  me,  prob- 
ably because  there  was  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do.  Very  much  to  his 
surprise,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
other  doctors  and  nurses  present,  he 
found  that  I  was  alive !  With  a  few 
hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  these 
doctors  and  nurses,  the  spark  of  life 
within  me  was  fanned  into  a  glow. 
However,  they  pessimistically  predict- 
ed that  I  would  enjoy  a  lengthy  life 
of  about  ten  days. 

In  my  early  days  I  must  have  been 
very  stubborn,  for  at  the  age  of  two 
I  was  still  hanging  on,  though  doc- 
tors told  my  parents  that,  since  my 
legs  were  crossed.  I  would  never  be 
able  to  walk.  Moreover,  they  said 
that  I  would  always  be  a  useless  and 
helpless  bundle  of  humanity. 

Such  a  dark  future  painted  for 
their  only  child  naturally  caused  my 
parents  to  become  very  discouraged ; 
nevertheless,  they  could  not  believe 
that  what  the  doctors  said  would  al- 
ways be  true.  My  mother  was  deter- 
mined that  I  should  walk,  and  she 
worked  faithfully  with  me,  exercising 
the  various  parts  of  my  body.  The 
chief  exercises  were  those  which 
would  help  uncross  my  legs,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  her  efforts  were  re- 
warded. At  the  age  of  five,  I  was 
able  to  take  a  few  hesitant  steps 
alone.  Of  course,  I  was  a  number  of 
years  behind  other  children,  but  they 
could  not  have  been  any  happier  than 
I  at  learning  to  walk. 

I  improved  rapidly  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  nine.  During  this 
time  I  had  about  the  same  physical 
control  of  myself  as  an  eighteen- 
month-old  baby. 

On  my  sixth  birthday  I  was  able 
to  record  that  I  was  able  to  feed  my- 


self. The  most  important  event  in  my 
early  life  was  my  starting  to  school  at 
the  age  of  eight.  To  say  the  least,  I 
had  a  very  difficult  time,  both  in  get- 
ting in  the  school  and  in  school  after 
I  got  there.  In  the  first  place,  the 
principal  wouldn't  hear  of  my  enter- 
ing his  school.  He  thought  I  would 
be  in  the  way  of  the  other  children, 


House  Dn  A  Hill 

I  had  an  ancient  columned  house  that 
stood 

Atop  a  grassy  hill  and,  smug,  sur- 
veyed 

The  rolling  greenland  slope  and  shad- 
ed wood 

Where  mankind  laughed  and  wept 
and  worked  and  played. 

It  seemed  to  shrug  its  aged  eaves  and 

say, 
"This  world.  .  .  thank  God  that  I'm 

above  it." 
And  there  I  lived  and  planned  to  live 

for  aye.  .  . 
My  house !  And  I  had  grown  to  love 

it. 

But    from   the   North   and   East  the 

storm  winds  blew. 
And  angry,  tore  my  house  apart. 
"God   let   the   mountains    down    and 

winds  come  through," 
I  cursed  and  hatred  filled  my  heart. 

But  came  the  sun  and  western  winds 
and  hope ; 

I  built  again.  .  .  down  on  the  green- 
land  slope. 

—Ruth  Bentlev 


and  flatly  asserted  that  the  only  place 
for  me  was  a  private  school  where 
teachers  could  give  me  individual 
attention.  My  parents  thought  I 
should  be  in  public  school  where  I 
could  get  the  contact  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  after  several  verbal  battles 
with  the  principal,  they  won.  He 
agreed  to  accept  me  on  trial. 

As  I  look  back,  I  don't  see  how  I 
got  through  the   first  three  or  four 


years.  I  had  to  be  carried  to  school 
every  day  by  my  parents,  and  then 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  teachers 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  No  one  ex- 
cept members  of  my  family  could  un- 
derstand a  word  I  said,  and  I  could 
not  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
other  children,  such  as  drawing,  cut- 
ting out  pictures,  and  other  things. 
I  could  not  ever  move  around  from 
one  room  from  the  other  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher  or  one  of  my  class- 
mates. 

Most  of  the  children  were  very  kind 
to  me,  and  were  willing  to  do  any- 
thing they  could  to  help  me.  They 
are  always  some  who  take  delight  in 
annoying  others,  however,  and  I  had 
these  lo  contend  with.  Many  times 
I  would  literally  be  knocked  down  in 
a  crowded  hallway. 

Even  with  all  these  handicaps,  I 
proved  to  my  teachers  that  I  was 
mentally,  if  not  physically,  capable  of 
doing  all  the  things  a  child  my  age 
should  do.  My  first  grade  teacher 
often  remarked  to  my  mother  that  she 
wished  I  were  able  to  talk  plainly  so 
I  could  tell  the  other  children  how  to 
do  things,  for  I  had  learned  almost 
everything  one  learns  in  the  first 
grade  before  starting  to  school. 

School  work  was  not  the  only 
homework  I  had  to  do.  I  had  to  carry 
on  my  program  of  learning  how  to 
walk.  By  the  time  I  was  in  the  fifth 
grade,  I  was  able  to  walk  to  school, 
three  blocks,  with  one  of  my  friends. 
This  was  a  great  improvement  for 
me,  and  shortly  I  improved  even 
more.  I  moved  to  the  country,  where 
I  had  to  walk  a  whole  mile  to  school 
every  day.  One  can  imagine  how  sur- 
prised those  people  who  had  predicted 
that  I  would  never  walk  must  have 
been ! 

For  two  years,  during  junior  high 
school,  I  studied  at  the  Charlanne 
School  for  spastics  in  Homewood.  I 
learned  to  walk,  use  my  hands,  and 
speak  much  better  than  I  had  ever 
thought  it  possible  for  me  to  do.  The 
two  accomplishments  of  which  I  am 
the  most  proud  are  learning  to  speak 
so  everyone  can  understand  every- 
(continued  on  page  18) 


Muggy  was  happy  in  her  child's  world  . 
but  in  one  afternoon,  all  that  was  gone 


Muggy  and  the  Stinkpot 
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Muggy  squatted  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  house  she  had  just  con- 
structed and  politely  poured  after- 
noon tea  for  her  imaginery  callers. 
"What  a  perfecly  luvely  hat  my  dear 
Mrs.  Skinnylegs,"  she  complimented 
as  she  handed  Mrs.  Skinnylegs  a  large 
figleaf  covered  with  an  assortment 
of  gravel  and  sticks,  "Won't  you 
have  one  of  these  delishus  little 
cookies  ?"  Indelicately  scratching  her 
anterior.  Muggy  assumed  an  air  of 
tolerant  condescension — "Oh,  grac- 
ious no,  I  didn't  make  them  myself ! 
Why,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  going  in 
the  kitchen ;  we're  entirely  too  rich 
for  that !  Why,  of  course,  we're  rich, 
Mrs.  Fuzzy,"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
second  caller,  "My  husband  and  I 
don't  keep  a  thing  in  our  basement 
but  stacks  and  stacks  of  money  and 
diamonds  and  things.  I  thought  you 
knew  that  my  husband  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

The  early  afternoon  sun  scowled  in- 
tently through  the  lacy  mimosa 
leaves  that  shaded  Muggy's  play- 
house and  fixed  one  sultry  glance  on 
the  back  of  her  fat  little  neck.  A 
drop  of  perspiration  formed  between 
her  shoulderblades  and  began  to 
trickle  down  her  back.  Muggy 
reached  a  grimy  hand  around  to 
scratch  and  a  small  muddy  patch  ap- 
peared on  the  starched  pink  of  her 
voile  afternoon  dress.  She  squinted 
reproachfully  up  at  the  sun,  and 
shifted  her  position  until  she  backed 
the  tree ;  then,  by  wriggling  her 
shoulders,  she  could  scratch  content- 
edly against  the  trunk.  "You  say 
you'd  rather  have  an  ice-cream  soda, 
Mrs.  Skinnylegs?  Well,  we  don't 
have  any  ice-cream  soda,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  you  can  just  go  to  hell 
and  get  out  of  my  house."  Muggy 
stuck  out  her  tongue  and  sent  a 
cross-eyed  scowl  after  the  fleeing 
figure  of  Mrs.  Skinnylegs.  Then  she 
sighed  heavily,  rose  from  her  squat- 
ting position,  shambled  across  the 
yard  to  the  back  steps  and  flopped 
down  dejectedly.  Muggy  was  bored. 
It  was  Thursday.   Mattie,  the  cook, 


was  off  for  the  day,  Mother  was  at 
her  Thursday  bridge  club,  and  Judy 
her  older  sister  had  gone  to  the  mati- 
nee of  "Love  in  the  Tropics"  at  the 
Paramount  with  Doll  Travers. 

Muggy  frowned  as  she  thought  of 
Doll  and  Judy.  Last  summer,  Judy 
and  Muggy  had  played  together  in 
the  back  yard — make-believing  a 
drug-store  with  colored  water  and 
empty  bottles.  Or,  when  it  was  very 
hot,  putting  on  bathing  suits  and 
squirting  the  hose  at  one  another.  It 
was  fun  playing  with  Judy,  even  if 
she  did  always  have  to  have  her  own 
way — she  could  always  think  of 
thing's  to  do  that  were  fun.  And  it 
was  more  fun  playing  house  with 
Judy  and  being  the  maid  than  it  was 
playing  alone.  But  that  was  all  last 
summer.  That  was  before  Doll,  who 
was  Judy's  own  age  and  two  years 
older  than  Muggy,  had  moved  next 
door.  That  was  before  Judy  had  start- 
ed going  to  junior  high  school. 

Muggy  picked  up  a  small  stick  and 
started  raking  the  ground  viciously 
as  she  chanted  under  her  breath,  "Old 
kinky-haired,  blabber-mouth,  stink- 
pot Doll !"  She  always  thought  of 
Doll  as  "Stink-pot  Doll".  She  didn't 
dare  say  it  aloud,  though  ;  that'd  make 
Judy  so  mad  she'd  never  play  any- 
more. Muggy's  face  brightened — 
maybe  Judy'd  take  a  showerbath 
when  she  got  home  from  the  matinee. 
The  front  screen  slammed  and  a 
giggle  drifted  back  to  Muggy.  That 
would  be  Judy,  and  maybe  she 
would  take  a  showerbath. 

Assuming  an  air  of  innocent  un- 
concern. Muggy  got  up,  brushed  the 
dust  of  the  steps  from  her  bottom, 
and  entered  the  house.  She  walked 
into  the  living  room,  but  it  was  empty  ; 
so  with  the  greatest  indifference  she 
started  a  tour  of  the  house.  The  door 
to  mother  and  father's  bedroom  was 
shut,  so  she  opened  it  quietly  and 
went  in.  Stinkpot  Doll  was  sitting  at 
the  dressing  table  and  smearing  moth- 
er's lipstick  on  her  mouth  in  a  lush 
cupid's  bow.  Judy  was  in  the  closet, 
taking  mother's  best  hats  and  evening: 


gowns  from  the  rack  and  throwing 
them  on  the  bed. 

Muggy  said,  "Hello." 

Stinkpot  Doll  jumped,  and  the  lip- 
stick made  a  funny  red  smear  on  her 
left  cheek.  Judy  tripped  over  the  hem 
of  mother's  new  red  velvet  dress  and 
sat  down  on  the  floor. 

Muggy  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
regarded  them  soberly  from  behind 
the  wisps  of  hair  that  hung  over  her 
large  brown  eyes. 

"Oh,"  sighed  Judy  with  relief,  "it's 
just  the  brat."  Depositing  the  red 
dress  on  the  bed,  she  reentered  the 
closet. 

"Look  what  you  made  me  do" — 
Stinkpot  Doll  jerked  a  cleansing  tis- 
sue from  a  box  on  the  dressing  table 
and  began  to  wipe  her  cheek — "you 
little  hellion!" 

"That,"  said  Muggy,  "is  an  ugly 
word.  The  only  time  I  ever  said  it, 
mother  washed  my  mouth  out  with 
soap."  She  walked  over  and  sat  down 
on  the  bed.  Her  short  legs  dangled 
over  the  footboard. 

Stinkpot  Doll  ignored  the  remark. 
"Look,  Judy,  does  this  make  my 
mouth  look  like  Dorothy  Lamour's," 
— she  arched  her  thin  neck,  assumed  a 
slightly  pained  expression,  thrust  out 
her  lower  lip,  and  studied  her  re- 
flection in  the  mirror — "or  should  I 
— has  your  mother  any  cigarettes  at 
home?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"Well — they're  in  the  living-room." 
Judy  pulled  off  her  petticoat  and  tos- 
sed it  on  the  bed.  Then  she  turned  to 
Muggy — "Muggy,  go  in  the  living 
room  and  get  us  some  cigarettes !" 

Muggy's  mouth  dropped  open  as 
she  stared  at  her  sister.  Her  feet 
stopped  thumping  on  the  footboard. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  they  were 
using  mother's  lipstick  and  playing 
with  mother's  clothes.  But — cigar- 
ettes ! 

"Don't  sit  there  like  a  fool,  Muggy, 
I  said  go  get  us  some  cigarettes !" 

Muggy  paused,  then,  "No." 

Judy  picked  up  mother's  red  velvet 
dress  and  wriggled  into  it.  Smoothing 
it's  rich  folds  over  her  flat  little  chest, 
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she  turned  to  the  mirror.  She  didn't 
speak  for  a  minute,  but  when  she  did, 
her  voice  echoed  some  of  mother's 
authority.  "I'm  not  going  to  speak  to 
you  again,  Muggy.  I  said  go  get  us 
some  cigarettes !" 

"No."  Muggy  pressed  her  lips  to- 
gether disapprovingly. 

Judy  picked  up  the  trailing  hem 
of  the  red  dress  and  walked  over  to 
Muggy.  Her  hand  was  raised  menac- 
ingly. "Muggy,  I'm  going  to  slap  you 
if  you  don't  do  as  I  say." 

Muggy  clenched  her  small  fists — 
"No." 

Judy's  hand  flew  forward  and 
caught  Muggy  across  the  bridge  of 
her  nose.  The  blow  made  tears  come 
to  Muggy 's  eyes.  After  staring  un- 
believingly at  her  sister  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  slid  silently  off  the  bed  and 
walked  to  the  door.  Stinkpot  Doll's 
snickers  followed  her  down  the  hall. 

When  she  came  back  into  the  room, 
Judy  had  pinned  her  hair  atop  her 
head,  and  was  trying  on  one  of  moth- 
er's best  hats.  Muggy  walked  over  to 
the  bed  and  laid  two  cigarettes  on  the 
spread.  Then  she  went  over  to  the 
door,  squatted  down  and  stared  at  the 
two  older  girls. 

Stinkpot  Doll,  who  had  on  mother's 
black  satin  evening  slippers,  tottered 
over  to  the  bed  and  stuck  a  cigarette 
in  her  mouth.  "Where's  a  match?" 

"There  are  some  in  the  top  drawer 
of  the  bureau."  Judy  had  picked  up 
the  bottle  of  perfume  Aunt  Jane  had 
sent  mother  from  France  and  was 
dabbing  it  under  her  ears. 

"Lemme  try  some  of  that,  Judy," 
Stinkpot  Doll's  small  eyes  gleamed  as 
she  lurched  across  the  room.  Muggy 
was  horrified  as  she  saw  Doll  take 
the  bottle  from  Judy's  hand.  That 
was  mother's  prize  possession.  Judy 
didn't  have  any  business  using  it  her- 
self, much  less  letting  old  Stinkpot 
daub  it  all  over  herself. 

Muggy  jumped  up  and  trotted  a- 
cross  the  room.  She  snatched  at  the 
battle — "You  leggo  that — that's  my 
mother's  perfume." 

Stinkpot  Doll  held  the  bottle  above 
Muggy's  grasp.  "Why,  you  little 
devil,  you  almost  made  me  spill  it." 
With  her  free  hand,  she  aimed  a  blow 
at  Muggy's  determined  face ;  but 
Muggy,  more  wary  this  time,  clutched 
the  hand,  and  drawing  it  to  her  mouth, 
sunk  her  hard  white  teeth  into  the 
soft  skin.  "Ouch !  Judy,  make  her 
stop !" 

"Muggy !"  Judy's  voice  was  horri- 


fied. "You  stop  that  this  instant!" 
But  Muggy  only  bit  harder.  Judy 
reached  for  Muggy's  straight  brown 
hair  and  began  to  jerk  at  it.  Muggy- 
felt  as  though  her  hair  were  being 
pulled  out  by  the  roots,  but  she  re- 
fused to  relinquish  her  grip.  Through 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  Muggy  could 
see  mother's  hat  falling  absurdly 
down  over  Judy's  eyes. 

"Ouch  !  Judy !"  Stinkpot  Doll's 
eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  "It 
hurts !" 

"Muggy  !  Stop  it !" 

But  Muggy  didn't  stop.  She  tight- 
ened her  grip  until  she  tasted  some- 
thing warm  and  salty  in  her  mouth. 
Then,  a  little  sick,  she  almost  shoved 
Doll's  arm  away  from  her. 

"Look  at  that,"  Stinkpot  Doll 
wailed,  "she  made  me  bleed !"  Infu- 
riated, she  brought  the  perfume  bottle 
down  on  Muggy's  head.  It  shattered. 


Futility 


The  world,  once  open  to  you  and  me, 
Has  neither  thought  nor  calmness, 
Nor  understanding,  nor  pity, 
But  has  closed  the  door  and  left 
Only  the  short  road  to  oblivion ; 
And  all  our  childish  cares  pass 
Into  the  night,  and  we  are  left, 
Seeking  the  lonely  road  of  yesterday, 
Amidst  the  faces  that  made  us  live 
When  spring  was  man,  and  man  was 
God. 

David  Ficdclson 


and  the  sticky,  sweet-smelling  liquid 
dripped  down  Muggy's  face  and  splat- 
tered on  the  floor. 

"I — I've  got  to  go."  Stinkpot  Doll 
faltered  as  she  stared  at  the  broken 
glass,  then  she  bent  down,  snatched 
off  the  slippers,  pulled  on  her  own 
shoes  and  started  for  the  door. 

"But,  aren't  you  going  to  help  me 
put  up  the  things  ?"  Judy  looked  up 
with  amazement  from  the  floor  where 
she  was  mopping  up  the  perfume  with 
a  cleansing  tissue. 

"No.  I've  got  to  go."  Stinkpot 
Doll  dashed  for  the  door  of  the 
room.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  front 
screen  slammed  behind  her. 

Muggy  didn't  move  from  her  posi- 
tion. She  stood  there  silently  and 
stared  at  Judy.  That'll  show  her,  she 
thought,  Old  Stinkpot  Doll  won't 
seem  so  cute  to  her  anymore.  When 
Mother  gets  home,  she'll  catch  it ; 
and  then  she'll  stop  being  so  prissy. 


She  thought  with  satisfaction  of  the 
summer  before,  and  knew  that  now 
she  and  Judy  would  play  together 
again.  Very  pleased  with  her  conclu- 
sions, she  left  the  room,  and  went 
back  out  to  the  back  steps. 

At  five  o'clock,  Mother's  car  pulled 
up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  the  house. 
From  the  back  steps,  Muggy  could 
hear  her  heels  clicking  up  the  front 
walk  and  through  the  house.  Then 
there  was  a  long  silence. 

"Margaret !  Judith  !"  —  Mother's 
tone  was  cold — "Come  in  here !" 

Muggy  rose  from  the  steps  and 
went  to  her  mother's  room.  Judy  was 
staring  at  the  stain  on  the  floor. 

"Which  one  of  you,"  Muggy  recog- 
nized the  danger  signs  in  her  mother's 
voice — "Which  one  of  you  broke  my 
bottle  of  Chanel  Number  5?" 

Muggy  looked  at  Judy  and  waited 
for  the  confession.  Judy  continued  to 
stare  at  the  floor. 

Mother's  face  began  to  redden. 
She  looked  at  both  of  the  girls  in 
turn.  "Answer  me.  Which  one  of  you 
broke  it?" 

Suddenly,  Judy  looked  straight  in- 
to her  mother's  eyes  with  a  guileless 
expression  on  her  face.  "I  hate  to  be 
a  tattle-tale,  mother,  but  Muggy  did 
it." 

Stunned,  Muggy  could  only  stare 
at  her  sister. 

Judy's  words  tumbled  on,  "I  didn't 
want  to  have  to  tell  you,  but  I  was 
sitting  in  the  living-room  when  I 
heard  a  crash.  I  didn't  come  back  to 
look,  but  it  must  have  been  Muggy, 
there  wasn't  anyone  else  here."  Judy 
looked  around  and  found  herself  con- 
fronted with  Muggy's  eyes,  so  she 
dropped  her  own  guiltily  to  the  floor. 

"Margaret,  did  you  do  it?"  Moth- 
er's voice  was  cold  with  anger. 

Muggy  stared  at  her  sister.  She 
was  sure  that  Judy  was  joking.  Any 
minute  now,  Judy  would  blush,  and 
admit  that  she,  herself,  and  old  Stink- 
pot Doll  were  at  fault.  She  waited  for 
Judy  to  speak. 

"Answer,  me,  Margaret,  did  you 
do  it?" 

As  Muggy  stared  at  Judy  she  felt 
a  little  sick  at  her  stomach — just  like 
that  time  she'd  vomited  when  she 
had  whooping  cough. 

"Margaret,"  her  mother  threatened, 
"for  the  last  time,  answer  my  ques- 
tion !" 

Muggy  tore  her  eyes  away  from 
Judy  and  stared  at  the  floor.  She 
hoped  that  she  wasn't  going  to  vomit. 
"Yes'm,"  she  muttered,  "  I  did  it." 


5    other  side 


Heaven  Will  Protect 
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"Men  are  a  blessing."  I  said,  creat- 
ing a  small  riot  among  the  group  of 
felines  I  was  talking  to.  "They  are 
not."  shouted  one,  "I  hate  every  one 
of  them — the  heels !"  I  proceeded  to 
take  up  for  myself  by  defending  my 
statement — or  rather,  I  modified  my 
statements.  Men  are  a  blessing  when 
it  comes  to  being  customers.  The 
angry  voices  subsided  while  I  con- 
tinued. 

The  way  I  made  this  amazing  dis- 
covery was  by  getting  a  job.  It  wasn't 
a  very  big  job  or  an  important  job 
and  it  lasted  only  two  days  but  I 
certainly  did  learn  things  about  men 
— and  women.  I  found  out  that  men 
usually  have  their  minds  made  up 
definitely  about  what  they  want  or 
what  their  wife  or  girl  wants  them  to 
want  before  the  get  in  the  store.  Or 
else  they  don't  have  the  vaguest  no- 
tion of  what  they  want  and  you  can 
sell  them  anything — even  half-interest 
in  the  building.  Men  aren't  fault-find- 
ing or  picayunish  like  women  are 
and  I'd  rather  wait  on  a  man  any  day 
than  a  woman.  I'll  explain  why. 

One  day  two  fairly  nice  looking 
females  came  into  the  store  where  I 
was  slaving.  They  approached 
the  counter  behind  which  I  leaned 
anticipatingly.  The  first  one — a  mou- 
sey looking  little  individual  said — "I 
want  to  see  a  black  purse  for  about  a 
dollar."  I  should  have  guessed  it  any- 
way but  I  began  to  drag  out  all  of 
the  black  dollar  purses  that  we  had  in 
stock  and  in  doing  so  I  commented 
on  the  merits  of  each.  A  sales  talk  is 
usually  routine.  You  smile  sweetly 
and  say,  "Now  here's  a  nice  one — 
then  you  open  it — and  see  it  has  a 
nice  zipper  compartment  right  down 
the  middle  to  keep  your  change  and 
letters  in."  Of  course,  there  are  varia- 
tions according  to  the  pocket  book 
and  the  customer's  looks.  If  they  look 
as  if  they  are  officious  business  wo- 
man, you  mention  the  fact  that  the 
purse  is  big  enough  to  keep  letters 
and  papers  in. 

Just  regulate  the  sales  talk  to  the 
persons  looks  and  it  works  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  My  little  mouse  cus- 
tomer picked  up  the  purse  and  ap- 


praised it  skeptically ;  then  she  threw 
— not  placed  it  gently — but  threw  it 
back  on  the  counter  and  began  to  get 
the  roving  eye,  going  over  the  ones  I 
had  left  on  the  shelf. 

"Let  me  see  that  one,"  she  demand- 
ed pointing  a  finger  vaguely  at  the 
wall.  After  tearing  out  half  of  the 
stock  from  the  shelf,  I  finally  (the 
law  of  averages  got  me)  picked  up  the 
one  she  had  indicated.  I  placed  it  be- 
fore her  to  maul.  Her  companion,  a 
regular  bargain  basement  fullback, 
immediately  began  casting  aspersions 
on  the  interior  of  the  purse  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  Silently  I  found 
myself  wanting  to  cut  off  the  life 
blood  in  her  big  throat  by  slipping  my 
fingers  around  her  jugular  vein. 

"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  one 
at  all.  dear,"  she  said,  but  had  the 
effrontery  to  continue  by  saying, 
"After  all,  dear,  you're  the  one  who's 
buying  it — not  me.  And  I  want  you 
to  be  satisfied."  I  thought  it  was 
sweet  of  her  to  have  that  feeling  as 
I  conjured  up  ideas  of  how  good  she 
would  look  in  a  pot  of  boiling  oil. 

But  the  first  one — the  seeds  of 
doubt  having  already  been  sown  in 
her  mind — began  to  hem  and  haw 
over  the  purse.  I  told  her  how  smart- 
looking,  clever,  chic  and  cute  it  was 
and  that  it  would  do  for  either  Spring 
or  Fall  wear,  that  it  was  definitely 
modern  looking  and  just  her  type. 
Then  I  ran  out  of  talk.  She  picked  the 
first  one  back  up  and  began  compar- 
ing the  two.  Five  minutes  later  she 
announced  that  she  believed  she 
would  take  it. 

Before  I  could  say  one  dollar  and 
two  cents  please  and  I'll  wrap  it  up 
for  you,  her  hefty  female  companion 
picked  it  up,  or  that  is  she  swung  it 
aloft,  pinched  it,  opened  it  again, 
peered  inside  and  then  snapped  it 
shut  vehemently.  "This  isn't  real 
leather,"  she  announced  in  a  proud 
voice  of  discovery. 

While  my  face  was  falling  gradual- 
ly I  tried  to  explain  that  one  couldn't 
buy  a  real  leather  purse  anywhere  in 
town  for  one  dollar.  And  I  hastily 
added  that  she  was  getting  a  real  steal 
for  her  money  because  it  looked  like 


real  leather.  I  added  also  that  none 
of  her  friends  were  apt  to  come  up 
and  appraise  it  right  under  her  very 
nose.  I  hoped  that  the  big  woman 
would  take  a  hint  but  she  didn't.  She 
continued,  "Really,  dear,  I  think  this 
one  is  kind  of  cheap  looking.  But 
then  you  go  ahead  and  get  the  one 
you  want.  I'm  going  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  from  now  on  because  I 
don't  want  to  influence  you." 

I  gripped  the  back  of  the  counter 
tightly  to  refrain  from  saying  that 
I  thought  it  would  really  be  a 
grand  idea  if  she  kept  her  trap  closed 
indefinitely.  But  the  damage  was 
done  because  the  little  mouse  changed 
her  mind  again  and  said  that  she 
didn't  believe  she  saw  anything  she 
really  liked  but  thanks  anyway. 
While  gnashing  my  teeth  I  man- 
aged to  tell  her  that  I  was  sorry  I 
didn't  have  what  she  wanted  but  if 
she  couldn't  find  anything  else  she'd 
rather  have  to  please  come  back.  She 
smiled  and  said  she  would.  I  turned 
to  my  task  of  putting  back  the  thou- 
sand and  one  purses  I  had  dragged 
down  from  the  shelves  and  thought 
that  both  of  them  would  look  utterly 
charming  nestled  in  a  manhole  with 
the  lid  put  down  on  it. 

During  a  lull  in  the  store  the  shoe 
salesmen  and  I  would  talk  among 
ourselves.  There  were  six  of  them  in 
all  and  they  usually  lined  up  by  the 
front  door  like  the  proverbial  spider 
awaiting  the  fly.  They  were  all  out 
for  one  thing — a  bonus  if  they  sold 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  shoes  during 
the  day.  Since  it  was  during  the 
Xmas  rush  one  or  two  of  them  usual- 
ly did.  All  of  them  had  numbers, — 
not  that  they  had  been  to  Big  Rock  or 
anything  like  that — but  small  easily 
remembered  numbers  like  5,  10,  15 
and  so  on.  Then  they  would  take 
turns  waiting  on  customers  as  they 
came  in  and  whether  they  sold  the 
customer  or  not  they  would  put  their 
number  down  on  a  little  slip  of  paper 
up  at  my  counter  after  the  customer 
left  the  store — this  indicated  that  they 
had  a  chance  at  a  customer  anyway. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  day  when 
thev  were  tired  of  standing:  and  busi- 


ness  was  still  coming  in,  the  ones  who 
had  almost  made  their  bonus  for  the 
day  would  try  to  throw  a  neat  block 
into  the  sides  of  their  fellow  sales- 
men if  they  so  much  as  tried  to  make 
advances  toward  a  customer.  I  saw  a 
few  cases  of  tripping  and  several 
downright  steals,  but  on  the  whole 
they  were  good  guys  trying  to  make 
a  fairly  honest  living. 

Their  language  was  simply  remark- 
able when  somebody  came  in  and 
asked  for  purple  shoes  or  when  they 
failed  to  make  a  sale  after  spending 
half  an  hour  with  a  customer.  I  know 
one  thing  now  and  that  is  this :  you 
can  never  tell  what  you're  being 
called  when  you  start  acting  finicky 
over  shoes  or  merchandise.  And  if 
you've  ever  been  a  salesperson  you'll 
feel  as  if  you  have  a  special  privilege 
to  call  names. 

Men  customers  are  patient  about 
wrapping  service.  They  never  start 
snapping  their  fingers  and  giving  you 
evil  looks  when  your  fingers  won't 
work  the  right  way.  They  listen  to 
advice  from  salesgirls  about  hosiery 
and  pocketbooks  and  they  aren't 
snappy  and  suspicious  of  your  mo- 
tives either.  They  are  appreciative  of 
the  smallest  service  because  they 
know  that  they  couldn't  possibly  do 
it  half  as  well.  They  are  sort  of  apol- 
ogetic about  having  you  do  things  for 
them  and  every  one  of  them  that  I 
waited  on  thanked  me  heartily. 

But  there  comes  a  time  in  every 
sales  girl's  life  when  she  draws  one 
of  the  thirty-minutes-for-lunch  custo- 
mers. One  of  these  came  rushing  at 
me  wearing  a  skunk  jacket  which  I 
later  discovered  matched  her  person- 
ality exactly.  She  made  it  known  that 
she  wanted  a  black  fabric  bag ;  also 
she  was  in  a  "frightful  hurry"  and 
would  I  please  shake  a  leg.  I  snatched 
down  all  the  good-looking  black  bags 
from  the  shelf  and  started  telling  her 
what  was  nice  about  them.  She  eyed 
me  through  her  beer-stained  eyes 
with  a  look  that  indicated  I  was  a 
liar  and  she  proceeded  to  take  the  bag 
in  her  own  hands.  Then  she  too  got 
the  roving  eye  and  asked  to  see  a 
black  patent  which — you  guessed  it — 
was  on  the  top  shelf.  I  got  it.  Just 
as  I  hopped  off  the  stool  she  saw 
another  top-shelf  purse  that  she 
simply  had  to  see.  On  the  way  back 
up  I  called  her  several  unmention- 
ables. The  upshot  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  that  she  left  without  making 
a  purchase.  They'll  do  it  every  time. 
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*Jhe  1942  L^ouer  LjIh — cJ-ucie  ^J~ord 

She's  the  girl  who  speaks  to  everybody,  from  Shine  in 
the  cafeteria  to  Dr.  Paty,  and  furthermore,  she  knows 
them  all  by  name,  student  and  professor  alike.  She  is 
a  senior,  and  for  four  years  now  she  has  faithfully  swung 
away  at  the  piano  for  the  choir,  in  Hunger  for  chapel 
exercises,  hour  after  weary  hour  in  Mr.  Anderson's  stu- 
dio, and  gaily  in  the  various  cities  of  the  country  where 
the  group  has  sung  on  tour.  We  are  proud  to  present 
Lucie  Ford,  your  choice  for  the  1942  Quad  Cover  Girl. 

"Well,"  she  said  when  we  were  interviewing  her,  and 
speaking  to  five  people  in  the  process,  "if  you  want  to 
know  what  I  like — it's  steak,  well-done,  banana  pudding, 
and  dancing."  She  smiled  and  twinkled  at  us:  "I  just 
love  to  jitterbug."     And  there's  no  doubt  about  that. 

But,  for  the  way  this  small,  slender  brown-haired  girl 
gets  around,  she  does  an  amazing  amount  of  work.  Cat's 
Paw  gave  her  hardly  time  enough  to  eat,  for  she  was 
playing  for  three  of  the  five  stunts.  And  she's  a  song 
composer  of  no  mean  ability.  Recently  her  latest  song, 
"Blue  Moment,"  was  introduced  by  the  Alabama  Cava- 
liers and  by  Howard  Kincaid  at  the  Kappa  Delta  dance 
here.  Lucie  composes  both  the  words  and  music  her- 
self, and  hopes  to  sell  one  of  her  songs  some  day. 

When  you  see  a  crowd  around  the  piano  at  one  of  the 
Sunday  teas,  you  know  it's  Lucie.  She  follows  Mr.  An- 
derson's classical  music  for  the  choir  to  the  note,  but  she 
is  in  her  glory  when  she  is  jiving  away,  for  her  first  year 
and  a  half  at  Southern  she  was  pianist  for  Milton  Chris- 
tian's orchestra. 

Lucie  came  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1941 ; 
she  was  born  twenty-one  years  ago  in  Dixiana,  Alabama. 
She  has  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  "He's  going  off  to 
the  army,"  she  says  enthusiastically. 

Upon  being  told  that  she  was  the  Quad  Cover  Girl, 
Lucie  said,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
Are  you  sure  they  counted  the  votes  right?" 

So  here  she  is,  the  little  girl  with  a  big  personality — 
Lucie  Ford. 
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QUAD 

WHY  STUDENT 


Is  a  student  government  a  de- 
sirable thing  on  a  college  cam- 
pus? We  say  yes.  It  is  a  good 
training  ground,  where  students 
can  learn  to  think  for  themselves 
and  learn  to  decide  what  respon- 
sibles  belong  to  them,  and  how  to 
fulfill  them.  It  creates  an  inde- 
pendence among  students,  so 
necessary  after  they  get  out  of 
college.  It  is  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion, giving  ever}-  student  the 
right  to  say  what  he  himself  be- 
lieves to  be  right,  rather  than  hav- 
ing students  accept  the  laws  hand- 
ed down  by  others,  for  which  often 
they   do   not   see   the   reasons. 

The  students  feel  that  they  have 
an  actual  part  in  their  school,  and 
student  government  provides,  on 
a  campus  such  as  this,  one  of  the 
few  mediums  through  which  such 
a  feeling  can  be  obtained.  There 
is  little  else  to  tie  the  students 
into  one  compact  body.  It  gives 
the  students  a  faith  in  the  institu- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  They 
feel  responsible  and  trusted,  and 
they  are  anxious  to  merit  the 
trust  placed   in   them. 

When  laws  are  handed  down 
from  some  higher  authority,  there 
is  a  desire  prevalent  among  all 
people  to  try  to  outsmart  the  law- 
makers and  get  around  the  spirit 
of  the  law  while  keeping  the  let- 
ter of  it.  If  a  student  helps  de- 
cide what  laws  are  right,  and  helps 
to  make  these  laws,  he  feels  a 
personal  responsibility  to  keep 
them  and  see  that  others  keep 
them.  Without  that  right  to  help 
in  his  own  government,  the  stu- 
dent receives  no  stimulus  to  think 
his  way  through  on  problems.  This 
lack  of  thoughtfulness  and  mere 
acceptance  he  carries  over  with 
him  after  college,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  suffers  as  a 
result. 

How    then    should    the    student 


government  be  carried  out?  First, 
student  government  should  be  the 
centering  point  for  all  student  ac- 
tivities. The  entire  student  dis- 
cipline, regulation  of  activities,  and 
handling  of  financial  matters  rela- 
tive to  student  affairs  should  be 
managed  by  the  student  govern- 
ment with  equal  representation 
from  the  administration  and  fac- 
ulty. Students  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  curriculum  choosing  commit- 
tees, and  all  policy-determining 
boards  of  the  college. 

With  this  enlarged  scope  of  ac- 
tivities, student  government  will 
find  a  birth  of  interest  in  all  stu- 
dents, brought  about  by  their  real- 
ization that  student  government 
affects  each  of  them  separately. 
Therefore  each  of  them  will  be 
anxious  to  see  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
best  of  their  leaders.  This  means 
that  the  student  body  must  elect 
their  officers  on  the  basis  of  capa- 
bility, rather  than  on  politicking 
ability.  Students  must  be  chosen 
who  will  not  be  afraid  to  stand  up 
for  student  rights,  yet  will  main- 
tain an  element  of  stability  and 
thoughtfulness  when  dealing  with 
problems  which  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  institution.  Leaders 
have  hitherto  had  the  feeling  that 
they  were  not  backed  by  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  have  been  afraid 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
making  choices  alone. 

Even  the  present  slight  form 
of  student  government  on  the  cam- 
pus has  been  the  main  means  of 
fostering  school  spirit,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  excitement  on  elec- 
tion days,  Sadie  Hawkins'  Day, 
and  Cat's  Paw,  all  sponsored  by  that 
organization.  Think  then  what  in- 
terest might  be  shown  if  students 
felt  that  there  was  some  true  im- 
portance   to    the    offices    to    which 


they  were  electing  representatives. 

Under  a  true  student  govern- 
ment, many  phases  of  student  life 
would  be  introduced  which  are 
now  nonexistent.  During  the  first 
week  of  school,  the  government 
would  be  responsible  for  orienta- 
tion of  freshmen,  making  them 
feel  as  if  they  truly  belonged. 
Dances  and  parties  for  the  entire 
student  body  would  be  held  giving 
new  and  old  students  a  chance  to 
get  acquainted.  Traditions  on  the 
campus  would  be  fostered,  as  the 
enforcing  of  rat  rules.  This  year 
an  attempt  was  made  to  make  all 
Freshmen  obey  certain  rules,  yet 
due  to  the  inactivity  of  the  stu- 
dent government,  they  were  not 
carried  out.  Certain  occasions  each 
part  of  the  year  would  be  looked 
forward  to,  as  Sadie  Hawkins' 
Day  in  the  Fall,  a  Winter  Carnival, 
and  May  Day  in  the  Spring.  These 
would  be  far  more  important  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
all  students  would  take  part  in 
them. 

We  realize  that  all  of  these 
things  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight.  Perhaps  we  ask  too 
much  to  be  accomplished.  Yet  we 
believe  that  only  by  having  big 
dreams  will  we  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  necessary  small  things.  Step  by 
step  more  authority  can  be  given  to 
students,  and  as  we  learn  to  use  the 
power  we  have,  we  will  earn  more 
power.  We  are  not  like  the  radicals 
who  hold  that  students  cannot  and 
will  never  govern  themselves.  Student 
government  is  possible  when  the 
students  want  it  badly  enough  to 
demand  it,  and  to  use  it  when 
they  get.  Student  government 
must  be  by,  for,  and  of  the  stu- 
dents, yet  it  must  be  used  for  the 
growth  and  well-being  of  the  col- 
lege itself. 
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WRANGLE 

GOVERNMENT 


It's  a  hell  of  a  mess.  We  don't 
have  Student  Government  here  at 
Southern  and  we  have  never  had 
it.  But  do  we  want  to  have  it? 
Do  we  want  to  carry  on  something 
which  has  never  worked  and  until 
the  Administration  relinquishes  some 
of  its  traditional  rights  will  not 
be   successful  ? 

We  elect  our  representatives  to 
office,  but  they  are  not  responsible 
to  us,  the  votees,  but  to  the  powers 
that  be.  Student  government  must 
be  at  all  times  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  hands  of  the  electors 
or  it  loses  sight  of  the  goal  and 
is  a  relatively  unimportant  thing. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  that 
group  which  contends  that  the 
average  student  is  incapable  of 
voting  correctly;  just  as  there  is 
that  national  school  of  political 
thought  that  believes  the  average 
man  is  incapable  of  electing.  In 
some  cases,  the  latter  school  is 
correct,  but  in  the  American  col- 
lege this  might  not  hold  water. 

Along  with  this  comes  a  good 
point  in  that  government  in  the 
past  and  created  cliques  and  bred 
petty  factions  which  have  sub- 
jugated the  really  able  person  in 
favor  of  the  personality  politician. 
But  such  is  the  example  of  higher 
government. 

The  organized  fraternity  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  political  party, 
but  we  are  too  young  and  too 
impressionable  to  tolerate  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  system.  Especial- 
ly is  this  so  in  view  of  the  "nurse- 
maid" education  practised  on  this 
campus.  Our  days  are  planned. 
Outside  reading  is  assigned,  and 
term-papers  are  assigned,  even  to 
the  titles  to  be  used.  Freedom  of 
thought  and  action  are  practically 
obliterated.  When  some  one  does 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  "formal  edu- 
cation," he  is  outlawed  by  the  fac- 
ulty instead  of  being  rightly  fos- 


tered by  them.  Therefore  the  log- 
ical conclusion  to  the  story  is — 
under  the  present  system  of  aca- 
demic education  there  can  be  no 
real  student  government.  The  two 
simply  do  not  rhyme  as  to  pur- 
pose   and    possible    results. 

One  prominent  evidence  of  the 
worthlessness  of  collegiate  auton- 
omy is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  able  students.  They  came 
here  to  study,  to  learn,  to  prepare, 
and  have  no  time  to  dabble  in 
feuds  and  politics.  Besides  this, 
many  feel  that  any  efforts  they 
might  make  toward  a  more  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life  are  futile,  be- 
cause of  the  "Paper  System"  of  gov- 
ernment dictated  to  by  the  throne. 
Which  statement  brings  to  mind 
another  difficulty  of  any  effort. 
The  constitution  of  any  student 
governing  boards  is  usually  a  well- 
thought-out  document  or  group  of 
documents.  But  that  is  as  far  as 
it  goes.  The  average  person  elect- 
ed to  any  office,  especially  one 
chosen  for  the  governing  body,  is 
as  disinterested  and  ignorant  in 
the  machinations  of  government 
as  is  the  man  who  voted  him  into 
office.  The  usual  case  is  that  no 
more  than  1%  of  the  people  on 
any  campus  are  familiar  in  any 
way  with  this  beautiful  institu- 
tion, and  half  of  those,  only  with 
the  sections  which  directly  con- 
cern them. 

"My  program  for  the  year  is  to 
carry  on  activities  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  avoiding  all  arguments" 
was  the  sterling  comment  of  a  re- 
cent President  of  the  Student 
Body  of  Birmingham-Southern 
College.  The  man  should  have 
been  impeached  for  admitting  con- 
templated inefficiency.  He  was 
not.  It  was  a  typical  presidential 
statement.  Such  incapabilities  un- 
dermine government  in  colleges 
until  the  system  is  irreparably  in- 
jured. 


Con 


In  tune  with  this  ever-growing- 
cancer  is  the  visible  progress  made 
by  our  own  Executive  Council 
since  the  new  constitution  went 
into  effect.  It  was  an  opus  de- 
signed to  lift  student  government 
from  its  perennial  doldrums  to  a 
sure  and  efficient  higher  plane. 
Has  that  been  the  result?  Has 
anything  tangible  or  concrete  been 
accomplished  under  the  new  or- 
der? Nothing!  Men  have  been 
recognized  as  leaders.  Women 
have  achieved  local  fame  by  cata- 
pulting through  the  ranks  of  the 
Council.  Nothing  important  has 
been  done. 

To  cite  a  specific  example  of  in- 
capacity, a  great  dispute  arose  in 
the  Executive  Council  in  the  fall 
over  the  question  of  Quad.  Al- 
though there  were  members  pres- 
ent who  were  legislators  last  year, 
the  question  of  Quad's  legality 
came  up.  It  was  not  clear  whether 
the  Student  Activity  Fee  had  been 
reallocated  to  include  the  maga- 
zine. There  was  even  a  doubt  con- 
cerning the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  made  Quad  a  per- 
manent publication,  financed  by 
the  school.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  had  been  done 
even  after  reading  the  minutes  of 
the  momentous  meeting  at  which 
a  legitimate  Quad  was  born.  The 
argument  persisted,  but  were  fi- 
nally stilled  when  outside  inter- 
pretation was  placed  on  the  rec- 
ords. This  was  done  only  after 
valuable  time  was  wasted  in  quib- 
bling and  the  whole  student  fi- 
nancial   system    was    demoralized. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Student  Government  has 
failed  for  a  number  of  reasons  and 
should  be  returned  to  the  faculty, 
experienced  in  that  field,  and  from 
whose  hands  it  has  never  been 
taken  except  in  temporary  and 
isolated    instances. 
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A  bit  of  research  on  English 
and  American  School  Systems  for 


A  Better  Understanding 


bit   /fiinrnti     Wall 5 


It  all  began  with  the  remark  of  a 
professor.  Almost  a  casual  remark. 

"There's  just  a  difference  between 
English  and  American  schools.  There 
just  is;  that's  all." 

Tbe  somnolence  of  the  class  was 
momentarily  disturbed  as  a  coed 
hissed  sotto  voce,  "Oh,  that  again!" 
and  sighed  resignedly. 

The  sonorous  voice  of  the  profes- 
sor continued:  " — there's  more  of  a 
'give  and  take'  relationship  between 
students  and  dons,  for  example. 
Something  that,  as  a  rule,  just  isn't 
found  in  American  schools.  Perhaps 
American  students  have  been  too 
pampered,  too  coddled.  I  don't  know. 
In  America  the  minute  a  professor 
starts  mental  fisticuffs  with  his  stu- 
dents, he  is  promptly  dubbed  as  pe- 
dantic, unscrupulous,  mean,  unbear- 
able, or  any  of  a  number  of  conveni- 
ent, unflattering  labels.  But  in  Eng- 
lad, — "  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
spread  his  arms  meaningfully — "that's 
just  part  of  the  game.  Next  day,  with 
luck,  the  student  may  mentally  try 
his  don.  And  without  compassion  or 
conscience.  But  nothing  delights  a 
don  more.  Really  !  But " 

'Give  and  take,'  heck,  I  thought. 
Yeah,  give  and  take ;  that's  the  way 
it  should  be :  give  and  take.  But  he's 
right ;  we  don't  have  it  so  much  in  our 
schools.  Why  ? 

The  period  was  almost  over,  and 
the  professor  was  hurrying  to  make 
his  advanced  assignment. 

"At  our  next  class  meeting  we  will 
have  a  quiz." 

An  audible  ripple  raced  across  the 
room.  The  professor  leaned  over  his 
desk  and  smiled  at  his  class. 

"I  wish  you  could  just  hear  your- 
selves. The  moment  you  hear  the 
words  'exam'  or  'quiz'  you  act  as  if 
you  had  received  an  electric  shock. 
Your  eyes  expand  until  they  are 
twice  normal  size.  You  stiffen  to  at- 
tention. You  listen  almost  without 
breathing.  'Exam,'  you  say,  'oh  my 
goodness !'  and  immediately  you  are 
as  taut  as  a  fiddle  string." 

The  class  ignored  him.  Hadn't  he 


said,  "Quiz?"  Some  eyes  registered 
consternation,   some  indifference. 

Somehow  the  announcement  failed 
to  make  much  impression  on  me.  We 
can't  give  and  take,  I  was  still  think- 
ing. But  why  ? 

Still  smiling,  the  professor  was 
gathering  his  books.  "You  know,  in 
England  my  old  don  used  to  say  he 
could  always  recognise  an  American 
student,  because  on  examination  day 
he  veritably  would  be  drawn  into  a 
knot.  And  he  told  me,  this  old  don, 
something  I've  always  remembered : 
the  day  of  examinations  and  the  day 
of  final  judgment  are  not  one  and 
the  same." 

Suddenly  I  did  care.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  had  never  thought  much  about 
it  before.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I 
had  recently  talked  with  some  R.A.F. 
cadets.  Anyway,  I  knew  then  that  I 
wanted  to  know  more  about  it. 

Why  can't  we  give  and  take  ?  I 
thought.  Why  do  exams  give  us  the 
willies  ?  Do  they  mean  nothing  in 
England?  (When  I  found  out  about 
English  examinations  I  actually  felt 
ashamed  of  our  American  fears  of 
writing  down  what  we  know  on  a 
piece  of  paper.)  Were  we  all  afraid 
of  being  exposed  as  ignoramuses  ? 
There  was  a  difference,  but  where, 
and  why  ? 

Then  it  dawned  on  me  how  little  I 
knew  about  the  English  school  sys- 
tem. How  could  I  possibly  determine 
the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
English  and  American  schools,  if  I 
were  only  acquainted  with  the  schools 
of  America? 

I  stalked  into  the  library  and  ran- 
sacked the  files.  Education — educa- 
tion— comparative  education  —  I'll 
take  that — Garber,  Kandel,  Knight, 
Cubberly,  Tewksbury  —  and  let's 
see — what  about  Childers'  Laurel 
and  Straw!  That  should  tell  some- 
thing— and  Galsworthy's  Forsythe 
Saga — I  cast  discretion  to  the  winds 
as  an  impressive  stack  of  books  came 
sliding  across  the  main  circulation 
desk  toward  me. 

As  I  read,  I  realized  that  the  edu- 


cational program  of  any  country 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  un- 
til one  had  studied  it  first  hand.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  England, 
whose  educational  organization  prov- 
ed to  be  the  result  more  of  individual 
and  group  effort  than  of  government 
planning.  In  a  sense,  England  can- 
not be  said  to  have  a  educational  sys- 
tem. It  really  had  three  systems  of 
education — the  council  schools,  the 
voluntary  schools,  and  the  foundation 
and  private  schools.  These  three  "sys- 
tems" are,  I  found,  not  clearly  de- 
fined, and  they  are  not  wholly  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  they  serve  as  a 
useful  classification. 

The  council  schools  are  those  sup- 
ported by  taxes,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Local  Education  Authori- 
ty. The  second  largest  group  of 
schools  in  England  is  that  group 
known  as  the  voluntary  schools. 
These  schools  were  founded  by  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  third  system  of 
schools  is  that  group  that  is  either 
private  or  semi-public  in  nature,  as 
Westminster,  Harrow,  Eton,  Win- 
chester, and  others. 

In  thinking  of  our  own  schools 
comparable  to  these  three  types,  we 
might  remember  our  tax-supported 
public  schools,  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  Boards  of  Education,  our 
parochial  schools,  from  which,  after 
all,  our  educational  systems  sprang, 
and  our  private  or  semi-public  schools 
such  as  boarding  schools  or  privately 
owned  institutions. 

The  average  English  child  starts  to 
school  at  five  years  of  age  and  re- 
mains in  the  infant  school  two  years 
and  in  the  junior  school  four  years. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  takes  an 
examination  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  second- 
ary schools.  If  he  ranks  high  enough 
on  the  test,  he  is  eligible  to  enter  the 
secondary  school  program  of  Eng- 
land. If  he  is  not  admitted,  he  enters 
the  post-primary  schools  where  he 
remains  for  another  period  of  three 
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or  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  goes  to  work. 

The  secondary  schools  are  definite- 
ly college  preparatory.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  the  secondary  school  child 
takes  an  examination  for  entrance  to 
the  University.  A  relatively  small 
group  from  the  secondary  schools 
take  this  examination,  and  of  the  ones 
who  take  it,  fewer  than  fifty  per  cent 
pass  it.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the 
selective  process  is  very  rigid  through 
an  examination  system,  and  that  only 
students  of  unusual  ability  find  their 
way  into  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  England.  And  we  shudder  at  ex- 
aminations ! 

The  entire  program  of  education 
in  England  looks  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  good  citizens.  And,  for  that 
matter,  could  it  not  be  said  that  this 
is  the  essence  of  all  education? 

Yet,  in  America,  where  a  child 
enters  school  at  about  seven  years 
of  age  and  progresses  according  to 
ability,  finding  after  high  school 
education  that  universities  are 
open  to  students  of  average  ability 
as  well  as  students  of  unusual 
ability,  it  would  seem  that  a  larger 
number  of  good  citizens  would  be 
produced  than  through  an  educa- 
tional system  inhibited  by  rigid 
examinations. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  one 
system  there  would  be  a  philos- 
ophy which,  recognizing  the  at- 
tributes of  advanced  education, 
nevertheless  foresaw  the  fact  that 
not  all  people  can  be  intellectuals, 
that  there  must  be  great  numbers 
of  workers,  who,  after  all,  would 
not  necessarily  need  more  elab- 
orate educations,  and  thereby  re- 
stricted its  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  those  selected  minorities, 
the  proverbial  chosen  few.  On  the 
other  hand  would  be  a  philosophy 
which,  rising  out  of  constitutional 
freedom  and  justice,  would  seek 
to  make  the  best  of  all  opportuni- 
ties available  to  citizen,  worker, 
and  employer  alike. 

As  I  read  of  this,  I  was  amazed 
to  find  that  examinations  were  more 
crucial  in  the  lives  of  English 
students  than  in  those  of  American 
students,  and  I  remembered  how 
our  class  had  cringed  at  the 
thought  of  a  daily  quiz,  wondering 
if  our  professor  had  been  trying 
to  tell  us  that,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  England,  our  exams  are 
rather  inconsequential. 


There  was,  I  found,  a  general 
feeling  all  over  England  that  the 
examination  system  was  not  the 
most  desirable  method  of  selecting 
children  for  the  secondary  school. 
Any  country  that  fails  so  large  a 
percentage  of  its  children  on  an 
examination  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
of  a  little  over,  as  England  does, 
must  undoubtedly  pay  heavily  in 
crushed  hopes  and  thwarted  ambi- 
tions. It  must  be  discouraging  to 
an  ambitious  child,  or  to  parents 
ambitious  for  their  child,  to  know 
that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  the  child's  formal  education 
must  end ! 

The  English  themselves  criticize 
the  examination  system.  But,  in 
spite  of  its  many  faults,  the  pre- 
vailing philosophy  of  education 
and  the  small  number  of  secondary 
schools  make  the  system  almost 
necessary  as  a  means  of  selecting 
the  ones  who  are  to  go  to  the 
secondary  schools.  It  seems  to 
provide  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  barring  from  the  second- 
ary schools  those  least  able  to 
profit  from  them,  and  no  doubt 
proves  an  incentive  to  the  student 
who  knows  he  will  never  be  able 
to  go  to  the  University. 

So,  in  attempting  to  determine 
the  differences  between  English 
and  American  education,  we  would 
say  that  the  first  obvious  differ- 
ence is  in  organization.  The  second 
is  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school,  which  is 
dominated,  first,  by  the  traditional 
concept  of  a  liberal  education  with 
strong  emphasis  on  languages,  and 
second,  by  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
ondary school  is  recognized  essen- 
tially as  preparatory  to  higher  ed- 
ucation. One  would  almost  inter- 
pret this  as  meaning  the  pupils 
must  be  fitted  to  the  curriculum 
and  not  the  curriculum  to  the 
pupils.  What  if  a  student  does 
fail  in  the  pertinent  exams — at 
least  the  standards  have  been 
maintained. 

As  I  learned  more  about  the 
system  of  English  education.  I 
found  a  trace  of  the  "caste"  sys- 
tem there,  also.  It  seemed  as 
though  by  some  quirk  of  divine  pre- 
destination that  birth  into  secu- 
ritv,  wealth  and  position  was  con- 
sidered assurance  for  a  child  that 
he  would  go  through  the  entire 
educational    set-up    into    the    Uni- 
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versity.  Of  course,  through  un- 
usual ability  and  with  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune,  some  student 
could  ''come  up  from  the  ranks," 
but  the  majorities  of  the  students 
in  the  'Varsities  seemed  to  be  the 
children  of  the  cloistered  secure 
who  had  all  the  supposed  advant- 
ages of  life. 

I  think,  judging  by  our  own 
school,  possibly  those  of  the  South 
as  a  whole,  this  does  not  ring  true 
in  the  majority  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  Most  of 
us  come  from  middle  class  fam- 
ilies, the  plodders  and  the  sweat- 
ers, who  are  interested  in  learning 
a  vocation  as  well  as  learning  to 
be  better  citizens.  We  find  that 
a  large  number  of  students  who 
come  from  these  average  families 
have  to  work  their  way  through 
school. 

We  Americans  are  accustomed 
to  speed — speed  in  production, 
travel,  even  education.  Although  a 
comparatively  young  nation,  we 
have,  largely  through  our  own 
lust  for  progress  and  our  ability 
to  lift  ourselves  by  our  bootstraps, 
risen  to  world  importance.  This 
desire  for  speed  is  found  in  edu- 
cation. Far  too  many  American 
students  have  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  their  time  working  while 
at  college  in  order  to  complete 
their  education  rapidly  so  they 
can  begin  earning  money  to  keep 
the  wolf  away  from  the  family 
door.  Frequently  almost  every 
waking  hour  of  the  student  is  taken 
up  by  work,  classes,  or  study, 
with  hardly  any  time  for  extra- 
curricular activities,  that  vital 
phrase  of  "cultural  education." 

Yet  often  it  is  from  these  stu- 
dents, struggling  through  school 
on  the  well-known  "shoe  string," 
that  we  get  our  best  doctors,  law- 
yers, physicians,  citizens.  Amer- 
icans do  not  look  with  disfavor 
upon  working  to  meet  expenses. 

I  defy  anyone  to  say  this  some- 
times inhuman  speed  does  not  pro- 
duce the  ultimate  in  scholarship 
and  citizenship,  or  that  a  lack  of 
financial  ostentation  proves  a  defi- 
nite hindrance  to  achievement. 
Recently  fifteen  undergraduates 
were  tapped  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
the  highest  of  scholastic  recogni- 
tion groups.  But  I  know  not  one 
of  these  who  is  the  product  of  the 


fabulous  lap  of  luxury.  Yet  they 
are  the  leaders  of  our  campus ; 
moreover,  they  will  be  the  leaders 
of  our  citizenry  of  tomorrow. 

And  so  we  have  two  different 
systems  of  education,  the  product 
of  different  countries,  though  fun- 
damentally similar.  In  the  one, 
we  have  students  from  families 
still    none    too    far    removed    from 


the  hardships  and  struggles  of 
pioneering,  who  are  accustomed  to 
fighting  and  fighting  hard  for  a 
place  in  the  sun.  In  the  other, 
there  are  students  who  have  never 
known  the  frustrations  and  sub- 
sequent toughening  qualities  of 
struggling,  who  are  primarily 
equipped  to  take  life  with  more 
moderation  and  less  tension.    And 


who  among  us  is  able  to  say  which 
is   the   better? 

Yes,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween English  and  American  stu- 
dents. No  doubt  about  it.  Per- 
haps we  Americans  don't  have  a 
predominance  of  "give  and  take." 
But  we  have  plenty  of  "get  and 
make." 

After   all,   that's   America! 


Rhapsody  on  the  Racetrack 

bu    (L~m  ilij 


A  tall  girl  with  ivy  vines  twined 
in  her  hair  stood  barefoot  under 
the  clock  at  Loveman's  Depart- 
ment Store.  Joyfully  she  turned 
her  head  as  a  young  knight  dashed 
madly  up  Nineteenth  Street  on  his 
black  steed  and  paused  before  her. 

She:  Hello,  I've  been  waiting 
for  you  all   my  life. 

He:  And  I've  been  searching  for 
you — how  many  years? 

She :  Two  thousand. 

He:  Now  that  I've  come  will 
you  be  sad  if  I  have  to  go  to  war? 

She :  Of  course  not. 

He:  Even  if  I'm  killed? 

She:  You  won't  be  if  you  wear 
vour  tin  armor. 


He:  Darling,  I  shall  kill  all  the 
Gauls  for  you  and  we'll  divide 
the  spoils   into  four  parts. 

She :  Why  into  four  parts,  Sir 
Knight  ? 

He:  One  part  for  me;  one  part 
for  you ;  one  part  for  Caesar  and 
Rome,  and  the  biggest  part  for 
Frankie  Roosevelt  and  his  cronies. 

She:  You're    wonderful. 

So  they  went  in  and  drank  coca- 
cola  on  the  balcony,  and  the  black 
steed  dashed  madly  all  over  the 
floor,  messing  up  the  counters,  in- 
sulting the  salesladies  and  acting 
in  general  like  a  regular  Christmas 
shopper. 

Knight :        (sipping       coca  -  cola 


Spring 


From  the  dull  cocoon  of  winter, 

the  world — a  pale  green  moth — 

emerges. 

And  it  is   spring. 

Across  the  campus,  boys  and  girls 

link  arms  and  stroll 

oblivious  to  the  tyranny 

of  books. 

In  classrooms,  professors 

vainly  try  to  argue  louder 

than  the  budding  trees, 

the  sprouting  grass, 

and  playful  winds 

outside. 

The  students  sit 

and  contemplate  the  days  ahead 

that  mean  two  months  more  school. 

From  the  dull  cocoon  of  winter, 

the  world — a  pale  green  moth — 

emerges. 

And  it  is  spring. 

— . ^rnon  tfin  o  mJ 


through  a  hollow  reed)  Darling,  I 
love  you. 

She :  Are  you  positive  you  know 
what   love   is  ? 

He:  Absolutely.  It's  when  a 
little  boy  chews  spit-balls  in 
school  and  throws  them  at  the 
back  of  a  little  girl's  neck,  and  she 
turns  around  and  makes  a  face 
at  him. 

She :  (throwing  her  ice  over  the 
balcony)    Darling,  I  love  you. 

So  they  chewed  up  all  the 
newspapers  that  said  "War  is  De- 
clared," and  threw  them  at  the 
streetlights     and     store     windows. 

Consequently  Birmingham  had 
her    first    blackout. 
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a  dusk  that  almost 

deepened  inlo  Iraaeaij 


Swamp  Grass 


L  WdL*  3  .Kudu 


My  father  and  I  worked  side  by 
side  in  the  late  afternoon,  cleaning 
the  tangled  blackberry  briars  and 
honeysuckle  creepers  from  the 
ditch  that  ran  through  our  farm. 
Behind  us  were  little  smoldering 
fires  where  we  had  burned  them. 
When  we  threw  on  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  green  fuel,  the  fires  would 
sparkle  and  crackle  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  die  down  to  smolder 
again. 

Occasionally  my  back  and  arms 
would  get  tired,  using  the  heavy 
hoe,  and  I  would  straighten  to 
look  across  the  broad  sedge  field 
to  the  woods  that  marked  the  edge 
of  Tallahedga  Swamp.  The  fall 
trees  enclosed  a  mysterious  region 
of  green,  scum-covered  sloughs 
and  the  crooked  timber  choked 
Tallahedga  Creek.  This  was  a 
land  of  slithering  reptiles  and 
sneaking  panthers.  My  two  broth- 
trs,  the  "boys,"  had  gone  into  that 
sinister  land  that  afternoon  to  fish 
all  night.  In  the  morning  they 
would  return  with  a  long  string  of 
fish,  mudcats,  grennel,  eels,  and 
maybe  a  channel  cat  or  an  Apa- 
loosa.  I  tried  to  follow  in  my 
mind  the  trails  they  had  taken  to 
reach  their  favorite  fishing  hole. 
It  was  impossible  to  picture  ac- 
curately the  maze  of  criss-crossed 
paths  through  head-high  swamp 
grass  and  canebrakes. 

"Papa,  when  can  I  go  with  the 
boys  to  the  swamp  to  stay  all 
night?"    I    asked    my   father. 

"Pretty  soon,  son.  You're  too 
young  to  go  yet.  The  boys 
couldn't  look  after  you.  You'd  get 
snake  bit  or  fall  in  a  slough,"  he 
told  me. 

I  wished  that  I  could  hurry  and 
grow  up  so  that  I  could  go  with 
my  brothers.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
panther  tracks  they  always  talked 
about,  and  to  help  kill  stinging- 
snakes. 

"When  are  we  going  to  burn 
the    sedge    field?      I    can    kill    the 


young  rabbits  with  my  top-stick 
when    they    run    out." 

"Maybe  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day-  It's  getting  dark  now.  We 
had  better  go  to  the  house." 

That  night,  soon  after  dark,  the 


Kajuad  4 


It  has  again  been  proved  that 
the  old  supposition  a  professor 
is  absent-minded  is  more  than 
mere  fancy. 

The  latest  member  of  the 
faculty  to  have  "Ph.D."  as  a 
suffix,  Douglas  L.  Hunt,  was 
planning  to  take  in  a  Civic 
S  y  m  p  h  o  n  y  concert  one 
Wednesday  night.  Both  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Hunt,  together  with 
their  young  son,  dressed  for  the 
occasion.  The  time  came  for 
departure.  The  dogs  were 
locked  up,  the  back  door  was 
locked,  and  a  light  in  the  living- 
room  was  left  burning. 

As  Dr.  Hunt  was  closing  the 
front  door  behind  him,  he  hap- 
pened to  take  out  the  tickets 
and  look  at  them. 

They  were  dated  for  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday. 


wind  began  to  rise.  Lightning 
played  just  over  the  distant  hori- 
zon. One  of  those  unpredictable 
windstorms   was    on    its    way. 

"Zeph,"  my  mother  said,  "it's 
coming  up  a  bad  cloud,  and  the 
boys  are   in  the   swamp." 


"I  know,"  father  answered. 
"They  can't  possibly  get  out  in 
the  night.  They  will  get  lost  if 
they   try." 

"Maybe  they  saw  it  coming  and 
started  out  before  dark,"  Mother 
was   hoping. 

"That's  not  likely,"  father  told 
her.  "We  didn't  see  the  cloud  and 
we  were  in  the  open.  It  would  be 
almost  on  them  in  the  swamp  be- 
fore they  could  see  it  coming." 

Before  long  the  windows  had  to 
be  closed  and  the  doors  bolted. 
Dark  clouds  boiled  up  and  ob- 
scured the  rising  moon.  Trees  in 
the  yard  began  to  weave  and  sway 
in  the  wind.  Father  and  Mother 
watched    anxiously. 

"The  boys  must  come  out  of 
the  swamp,"  they  kept  saying. 
"Timber  will  be   falling." 

Out  across  the  field  our  brush 
fires,  fanned  to  new  life,  winked 
and  danced  merrily. 

Father  picked  up  some  rich  pine 
splinters. 

"Get  a  handful,  son,"  he  said. 
"We  are  going  to  get  the  boys 
out." 

"Zeph,  you  can't  go  after  them," 
Mother  spoke  up  quickly. 

"No,  but  we  can  burn  that  sedge 
field,  and  they  can  come  to  the 
light." 

We  fired  our  torches  in  the 
coals  of  the  fires  we  had  made 
that  afternoon  and  began  to  light 
the  windward  side  of  the  sedge. 
Before  we  had  gotten  across,  the 
wind  had  lashed  the  tiny  starts 
we  left  into  leaping  flames.  The 
sedge  field  became  a  roaring  in- 
ferno. It  threw  a  red  glow  against 
the  clouds  high  above  the  tree 
tops.  I  did  not  look  for  rabbits 
to  kill.  I  had  no  eyes  for  the 
flapping  of  birds  driven  from  their 
nests  by  the  flames.  I  stood  with 
my  father  in  the  tearing  wind 
looking  for  my  brothers  to  emerge 
from  the   darkness  of  the   swamp. 
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a  new  slant  on  a  common  experience 


I  will  never  forget  the  first  day  I 
went  to  school  in  the  United  States. 
Before  I  came  to  America.  I  had  at- 
tended school  in  Belgium,  my  birth- 
place, for  one  year,  but  this  new 
country  was  strange  and  frightening. 
The  people  spoke  some  kind  of  fast, 
noisy  gibberish  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. Later,  I  found  out  that  this 
was  English.  Hundreds  of  automo- 
biles moved  through  the  streets. 
Trains  did  not  go  over  elevated  rails 
here,  as  was  the  European  law,  but 
instead,  they  clanged  their  way 
through  the  heart  of  the  town.  Build- 
ings were  not  built  so  that  the  wall 
of  a  candle  factory  provided  one 
side  of  a  living  room  or  a  candy  shop. 
So  when  I  came  to  Birmingham,  I 
was  scared — scared  of  the  noises,  and 
the  people,  and  the  schoolhouse. 

The  school  was  conveniently  locat- 
ed one  block  from  our  home.  Having 
no  chance  to  buy  any  American 
clothes,  I  was  forced  to  wear  what  I 
was  accustomed  to  wearing  in  Bel- 
gium. Though  I  could  speak  no 
English,  I  knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.  I  said  to  myself,  "Amer- 
ican boys  don't  wear  shirts  that  have 
ruffles  down  the   front  and  around 


More  Shurbet 


thing  I  say.  and  learning  to  use  a 
fork!  Normal  children  learn  to  talk 
with  little  effort,  and  they  take  using 
a  fork  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  to 
me,  these  accomplishments  represent- 
ed eighteen  years  of  concentrated  ef- 
fort. Each  thing  I  do,  regardless  of 
how  simple  it  is,  requires  much  effort 
and  many  trials  before  it  can  be  done. 
But  I  have  not  stopped  trying,  and 
shall  never  do  so. 

I  returned  to  my  hometown  high 
school  my  senior  year,  and  promptly, 
to  the  surprise  of  my  classmates, 
threw  myself  into  all  kinds  of  activi- 
ties. I  was  very  much  interested  in 
speaking,  and  won  second  place  in  a 
contest  in  which  forty  high  school 
boys  participated.  Too,  I  made  one 
of  the  five  speeches  at  the  graduation 


My  First  Day 


the  collars,  big  black  ties  and — short 
pants !"  I  could  stand  the  shirt ;  I 
might  endure  the  tie,  but  short  pants 
that  came  up  six  inches  above  the 
knee  were  unbearable. 

I  must  have  made  a  pretty  sight — 
walking  that  one  block  to  school — 
dragged  by  my  mother  to  the  portals 
of  learning.  Every  other  person  on 
the  sidewalk  stopped  what  he  was  do- 
nig — a  fat  Negro  maid  nearly  drop- 
ped the  basket  of  laundry  that  rested 
on  her  head.  The  man  who  sold  candy 
at  the  drugstore  wiped  his  glasses 
over  and  over.  The  awestruck  school- 
boys gaped  in  amazement  for  a  few 
seconds  and  then  dashed  away.  Both 
front  windows  of  a  nearby  house 
were  thrown  wide  and  four  women 
craned  their  necks  out  over  the  side- 
walk. By  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
schoolhouse,  a  small  procession  of 
boys,  girls,  dogs  and  cats  followed 
me  into  the  building.  The  new  libra- 
rian came  up  to  see  what  all  the  noise 
was  about;  a  bewildered  principal 
rescued  me  from  the  bedlam. 

This  was  no  ordinary  occasion. 
The  principal  felt  the  desire  to  call 
a  meeting  of  the  whole  student  body. 
Teachers  fluttered  about  in  the  halls 
— boys  pulled  at  the  tie  that  I  wore. 
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girls  stood  in  circles  laughing  and 
pointing  at  me.  I  wished  that  I  were 
dead.  I  felt  like  an  American  in  the 
hands  of  African  savages  who  are 
about  to  display  cannibalism,  all  the 
while  talking  in  a  strange  tongue. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  day,  I  can- 
not resist  saying  that  the  principal's 
imagination  was  very  large  to  expect 
a  seven  year  old  foreigner  to  enter- 
tain a  squealing,  wriggling  audience 
of  six  hundred.  When  I  was  rushed 
forth  by  the  principal  and  three  of 
his  most  capable  teachers  onto  the 
stage,  I  had  no  thought  and  very 
little  intuition.  It  is  well  to  say  here 
that  the  bodily  activity  of  most  Bel- 
gian seven-year-olds  consists  of  three 
operations — eating,  sleeping  and  cry- 
ing. I  cried.  The  more  I  cried  the 
better  the  audience  liked  it.  How  I 
got  off  that  stage,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  care  to  know.  I  can  truth- 
fully say.  however,  that  my  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  American  stage  was  a 
disastrous  flop. 

And  so  I  say  to  all  of  you  100  per 
cent  Americans :  In  this  tale  there  is 
a  moral — be  kind  and  loving  and 
generous  to  those  who  have  come 
across  the  sea. 


exercises,  and  finished  in  the  upper 
ten  per  cent  of  my  class.  I  was  very 
proud  of  this,  but  there  is  one  thing 
I  still  cannot  do :  write.  My  handwrit- 
ing is  still  unintelligible.  My  only 
method  of  writing  is  with  a  typewrit- 
er, and  it  is  very  slow.  All  through 
school  I  have  taken  my  examinations 
orally,  and  for  this  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  teachers.  Schoolmates  have  also 
helped  by  copying  down  all  assign- 
ments and  things  of  that  nature  for 
me. 

After  working  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  all 
summer  to  make  enough  money  to 
continue  my  education.  I  entered  Bir- 
mingham-Southern. I  hope  to  take  a 
degree,  and  then  enter  the  business 
world  to  take  the  full  responsibilities 
of  a  citizen. 

It  is  my  ambition  to  become  a 
creative  writer.  I  am  on  the  staff  of 


the  Spastic  Review,  and  have  written 
poems,  a  short  story,  essays,  articles, 
and  have  conducted  a  quiz  column  in 
it. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  my  purpose  for  having  written 
this  account  of  myself  is  to  let  you 
see  that  among  the  spastics,  whom  so 
many  condemn  as  being  of  no  use  to 
society,  there  lie  possibilities  of  in- 
tellectual and  personality  development 
equal  to  those  of  normal  men  and 
women.  Most  spastics  can  accomp- 
lish the  same  things  I  have  if  they 
are  only  given  the  opportunity. 

All  through  life  I  have  found  that 
the  most  difficult  job  is  to  get  others 
to  give  this  chance.  I  am  asking  you 
to  put  forth  just  a  little  more  effort 
to  understand.  We  don't  want  pity. 
Just  give  us  a  chance  to  prove  our- 
selves. 
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More  Lively 


tyrants,  (or  dictators)  and  kings,  and 
the  fear  of  the  attack  from  Europe 
caused  the  states  in  1789  to  accept 
union.  Since  that  time  until  today, 
their  progress  has  been  virtually  un- 
interrupted. 

The  analogy,  of  course,  of  the  pro- 
posed union  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion breaks  down  in  several  vital 
points.  Innumerable  arguments  may 
be  conjured  up,  such  as  the  scattered 
geographical  positions  of  the  democ- 
racies, their  different  cultures,  lang- 
uages, and  economies.  I  think  Mr. 
Streit  minimizes  too  much  the 
strength  of  nationalism,  migratory 
problems,  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ments in  each  country  to  free  trade, 
the  problem  of  a  gold  basis  of  cur- 
rency, etc.  But  to  many  of  these  ob- 
jections there  are  answers.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  there  need  only  be  two 
languages,  English  and  French.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  pro- 
posed union  creates  no  greater  prob- 
lem than  confronted  the  American 
founders  and  their  union.  New  York 
is  closer  now  to  London  than  Boston 
was  to  Philadelphia  in  1789.  The 
distance  today — neglecting,  of  course, 
the  temporary  impediment  of  war — 
from  New  York  to  Sydney,  Australia, 
is  not  as  great  as  that  from  New 
York  to  Charleston  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  center  of  political  gravity  al- 
ready is  to  be  found,  and  daily  is  to 
be  found  more  emphatically  in  the 
New  World.  The  British  Common- 
wealth lies — if  we  look  at  the  maps — 
in  a  crescent  formation  around  Wash- 
ington. A  consolidation  of  that  for- 
mation would  seem  to  be  for  the  well 
being  of  peoples,  whatever  the  atti- 
tude of  states  and  governments. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  imagination,  like 
the  Renaissance.  The  men  of  politi- 
cal imagination  of  our  day — Lenin, 
Hitler,  Mussolini — are  effective  real- 
ists who  have  actually  changed  the 
map.  Unless  the  idea  of  a  restored 
Roman  Caesarism  of  Adolph  Hitler 
is  to  prevail,  or  the  Bolshevik  vision 
of  Lenin,  or  mere  narrow,  self-satis- 
fied nationalism,  a  policy  equally 
single-minded,  of  equal  vision  and 
power,  is  required  in  the  Western 
world  to  shape  the  battle  of  Democ- 
racy. To  such  a  battle  Air.  Clarence 
Streit  plays  John  the  Baptist. 
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Lively  Again! 

Robert  Alexander  Lively  was  born 
nineteen  years  ago  and  is  a  Birming- 
ham lad.  Genial  and  rotund,  though 
he  indicates  his  baggy  trousers  as 
evidence  that  he  is  losing  weight  fast, 
he  presides  over  the  Wednesday  night 
pandemoniums  that  accompany  the 
putting-out  of  the  Hilltop  News.  Last 
issue  he  wrote  a  hilarious  short  story, 
"Finegan's  Wake,"  but  in  this  issue 
he  assumes  his  editorial  dignity,  and 
is  serious.  Read  "All  Things  Come" 
on  page  4. 

Tall  and  Talented 

Everybody  knows  about  Jimmy 
Watts'  key-slapping  ability,  for  he 
is  the  life  of  the  cafeteria  and  the 
Sunday  teas.  His  biology  lab  instruc- 
tors say  his  drawing  are  better  than 
those  in  the  textbook.  Bursar  Yielding 
counts  him  as  one  of  his  right-hand 
men.  Now  he  becomes  an  analyst, 
comparing  English  and  American 
school  systems.  Twenty  four  years 
old,  Jimmy  is  a  sophomore  Alumni 
Scholarship  Winner,  and  hails  from 
Chipley,  Florida. 

FrDsh  Prodigy 

Diminutive  Emily  Blake  is  one  of 
the  few  excuses  for  the  fairy  chorus 
in  Iolanthe  being  referred  to  as 
"dainty  little  fairies."  Her  big  blue 
eyes  bely  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of 
the  star  scribblers  in  Dr.  Hunt's  ad- 
vanced freshman  English  class.  An 
out-of-town  student,  she  spends  her 
time  quietly  going  to  classes,  specializ- 
ing in  blonde  males,  and  turning  out 
delightful  bits  of  humor  like  "Rhap- 
sody on  the  Racetrack." 

He  Tells  the  World 

"It  has  been  the  habit  of  the  un- 
thoughtful  public  to  predict  a  dark 
future  for  this  unfortunate  person 
and  then  set  him  aside  to  be  forgot- 
ten."— Hilltop  News.  Robert  Shurbet 
has  been  one  of  the  forgotten  few  at 
Birmingham-Southern,  but  now  he 
will  be  remembered  for  his  open- 
minded  defense  of  all  spastics,  in 
articles  both  in  Quad  and  the  Hilltop 
News.  He  is  twenty  one  years  old. 
freshman,  and,  as  you  who  do  not 
know  him  will  see,  quite  outspoken. 
Read,  and  heed. 


Cow-girl 

Versatile  "Flee"  McLaughlin's  first 
laurels  came  for  being  the  first  girl 
to  turn  up  on  the  Hill  crowned  with 
a  fluff  of  bangs.  Ordinarily,  fluff  is 
fluff,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it;  but 
not  so  Flee.  When  she  isn't  rattling 
off  dates  in  one  of  her  history  classes, 
she's  amazing  her  writing  class  by 
turning  out  reams  of  "wild  westerns" 
— replete  with  broncs,  two-gunners, 
and  mortgages  on  the  old  homestead. 
Her  writing  ability  also  serves  her  in 
good  stead  in  the  Radio  Workship 
where  she  acts  as  her  cousin  Stuart 
Mims'  most  able  assistant.  Flee's 
spare  time — what  there  is  of  it,  is 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  the  own- 
er of  those  wings  she  sports  on  her 
lapel.  Over  the  Christmas  holidays, 
she  served  time  in  a  downtown  store, 
and  recounts  her  experiences  in 
"Heaven  Will  Protect." 

Poet 

William  F.  Kitchens,  comparative 
newcomer  to  the  Hilltop,  has  perhaps 
the  most  varied  background  of  any 
Quad  author.  The  son  of  a  Baptist 
country  preacher.  Kitchens  was  rear- 
ed in  central  Mississippi  ;  and  it's  that 
country  he  describes  in  his  poetry.  He 
has  been,  from  time  to  time — fruit 
tramp  in  the  western  states,  deck 
hand  on  a  steamer,  farmer,  coal  and 
ore  miner,  and  student  at  Athens 
College.  At  present,  he  and  his  wife 
are  attending  Southern.  In  his  off 
hours,  he  is  night-watchman  at  the 
Pullman  Company.  And  it's  there  that 
he  finds  time  to  write. 

Belgian,  Delta  Sig 

Armand  Wulffaert  has  the  privilege 
of  expressing  his  opinion  in  a  number 
of  ways,  for  he  can  speak  seven 
languages.  In  this  issue,  in  English, 
if  you  please,  he  relates  of  his  first 
day  in  an  American  school.  Armand 
crossed  the  Atlantic  at  the  age  of  six, 
and  has  been  an  enthusiastic  citizen 
ever  since.  His  father,  now  dead, 
was  court  physician  in  the  old  coun- 
try, and  his  mother,  an  accomplished 
musician,  teaches  music  at  Phillips 
High  School. 
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Chesterfield  salutes  with  Millions  of  Fans 
THE    GOLDEN    JUBILEE 

a's  most  popular  sport 
BASKETBALL 


Invert/  time 


Over  90,000,000  is  Basle  thai  I' s 
yearly  attendance . . .  lops  for  any  A  merican 
sport... and  this  year  marks  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  Golden  Jubilee.  The  game  tvas 
founded  by  Dr.  James  Naismith  and  had  its 
modest  start  in  1891  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Such  popularity  must  be  deserved 
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. . .  for  Milder  Better  Taste 

for  Cooler  Smoking 

Ihat's  what  millions  of  Chesterfield  smokers  get 
every  time  they  light  up... and  that's  why  these  millions 
are  saying  Chesterfield  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  cigarette  I  ever  smoked. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and  you  too  will 
enjoy  everything  you  want  in  a  cigarette ...  made  to 
your  taste  with  the  Right  Combination  of  the  world's 
best  cigarette  tobaccos.  .         ^      ,    . 

Every  time . .  ./6e&£a£j/& 


Copyright  1942,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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YOU  WANT 

STEADY 
NERVES 

when  you're 

flying  Uncle  Sam's 

bombers  across 

the  ocean 
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GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . .  you've  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  when  you're  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  (nearest 
camera),  a  Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a  lot  in  this 
job.  I  stick  to  Camels.  There's  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!" 

STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 

CAM  E  IS 

There's  LESS  NICOTINE 

in  the  smoke 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


WITH  THESE  MEN  WHO  FLY  BOMBERS,  it's  Camels  all  the 
time.  The  co-pilot  of  this  crew  (name  censored),  (second  from 
left,  above)  says:  "I  found  Camels  a  milder,  better  smoke  for 
me  in  every  way.  And  that  grand  flavor  never  wears  out  its  wel- 
come." Yes,  in  times  like  these  when  there's  added  tension  and 
strain  for  everyone,  steady  smokers  stick  to  Camels— the  ciga- 
rette with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


FIRST    IN    THE   SERVICE— 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores,  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 

—  AND   THE    FAVORITE    AT   HOME! 


IN  My  NEW 
DEFENSE  JOB,  LESS 

NICOTINE  IN  THE 

SMOKE  IS  IMPORTANT 

TOME.    I  STICK 

TO  CAMELS 
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The  gray  grass  turns  green,  and  loungers  crowd  the  quadrangle. 
All  one's  term  papers  are  due  at  once.  Spring  elections  mark  a  day 
full  of  school  spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  a  particular  candidate.  The 
tennis  courts  are  always  full,  and  lithe-legged  girls  in  shorts  invade 
the  Bookstore.  Exam  schedules  are  inspected  with  anxious  eyes. 
And  three  editors  reluctantly  come  to  their  last  job  of  the  year — 
the  Summer  issue  of  Quad. 

It  has  been  a  good  year.  We  are  proud  of  the  four  issues  that 
we  have  fathered.  Contributions  by  students  have  made  us  believe 
in  the  capabilities  of  our  student  body.  The  cover  of  the  first  issue. 
Dr.  Ab's  article  on  laughter  and  war.  Blanton's  poetry,  and  that 
of  William  Kitchens.  Hatcher's  feature  on  the  choir  and  Walter 
Anderson's  on  theatre  ushering.  We  have  faith  in  Quad  and  in  the 
ability  of  next  year's  editors.  A  little  sadly  we  turn  the  magazine 
over  to  them. 

In  This  Issue 

Flora  and  Baudelaire Michael   Seide 

Hours  :  Nine  to  Five Anne  Stanton 

Creatures   of   Habit Anonymous 

The  Underdog Walter   Anderson 

A   Fuller   Explanation   of   Willoughby Eugene 

Grandmother  and  the  Blue  Ford Julia  Bouchelle 

Gloomy  Sunday Carolyn  Mason 

A  Bad  Day  for  School Jemmy  McAdory 

Quad's  Quotable  Quotes A  Potpourri 

Author !  Author  ! The  Editors 


Flora  and  Baudelaire 


Lit    fvlichael   Sieide 


Joe  sat  on  the  packing  table  wait- 
ing for  nine  o'clock — rested  with  the 
dull  placidity  of  a  tree  without  wind 
until  the  reanimating  bluster  of  Mr. 
Colish  would  sweep  him  to  his  feet : 
a  shipping  clerk.  His  legs  swung 
free,  enchanted  with  cleavable  space. 
His  head  was  bowed  and  turned 
slightly  to  one  side  in  an  attitude  of 
submission.  He  waited.  He  stared 
at  the  pocked  concrete  floor  vaguely 
considering  the  character  of  a  day 
that  is  Saturday. 

Frankie,  Joe's  assistant  dawdled 
over,  tying  his  apron.  Joe  glanced  up 
at  him  indifferently.  Frankie  was  a 
good  little  worker  and  Joe  liked  that 
in  him.  But  Frankie's  face  was  dark 
and  blunt  with  stupidity  and  he 
grinned  too  often.  He  was  grinning 
now.  "There's  your  girl  friend,  Joe," 
said. 

Joe  turned  sharply  just  as  Flora 
was  closing  the  heavy  factory  door. 
Here  it  is  again,  he  thought,  the  way 
she  does  everything :  the  common  act 
of  shutting  a  door,  twisting  a  door- 
knob, the  two  simple  steps  to  the 
time-clock :  watch  her  carefully.  She 
plucks  out  her  card,  inserts  it,  and 
ping — no  one  has  ever  been  indus- 
trially born  with  as  much  grace  and 
neatness  as  Flora. 

Everyone  had  long  decided  that 
Flora  wished  to  make  soundless  her 
terrible  face.  For  everything  about 
that  face  bulged  horribly  and,  putting 
themselves  in  her  place,  they  would 
want  to  flatten  out,  smooth,  have 
bowed,  bent  and  twisted  away  such 
incredible  ugliness.  They  were  so 
sure  it  was  shame  that  made  Flora 
the  most  silent  girl  who  had  ever 
worked  for  the  Colish  Underwear 
Co. 

"You  little  stinker,"  said  Joe. 

"Huh?"  said  Frankie,  his  eyes  pop- 
ping. 

"What  do  you  mean  girl  friend?" 

"Nothing',"  said  Frankie,  quailing, 
"I  didn't  mean  nothin',  Joe," 

"Then  why  say  it,  you  dope?" 

"Aw,"  said  Frankie,  "can't  you 
take  a  joke?" 

Joe  eyed  him  steadily. 


"Go  on,"  he  said.  "Get  out  of 
here." 

Your  girl  friend.  Your  girl  friend 
is  calling  you.  Tell  your  girl  friend 
to  come  over  and  cut  some  lace  for 
me.  We  need  your  girl  friend  here 
to  pack  some  slips.  Your  girl  friend 
is  looking  sad  today.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  your  girl  friend,  your  girl 
friend,  your  girl  friend? 

The  damn  fools. 

It  was  early  in  September  when 
Mr.  Colish  came  running  over  to  him 
and  said,  "Joey,  do  me  a  favor,  yeah? 
I  got  a  showroom  full  of  buyers  and 
there's  a  little  girl  outside  waiting 
for  me.  What's  his  name  from  Ver- 
tex Silk  sent  her  up  for  a  job.  Go 
out  and  talk  to  her.  You  know  what 
to  say.  Give  her  eight,  maybe,  ten, 
but  no  more.  And  if  she's  okay,  put 
her  right  on.  Go  on,  Joey,  it'll  only 
take  a  minute. 

Joe  went  hurriedly  into  the  sales- 
men's booth  and  there  was  Flora 
calmly  roosting  on  the  sample  table. 
The  shocking  sight  of  her  slowed  him 
down.  He  began  to  question  her. 
Her  answers  were  very  satisfactory. 
Finally  he  said,  "Your  salary  will  be 
ten  dollars,"  without  knowing  why 
he  said  ten,  rather  than  eight.  "Please 
come  inside,"  he  said  quietly,  "and 
I'll  show  you  where  you  can  put  on 
your  smock."  She  showed  neither 
surprise  nor  pleasure  at  getting  the 
job.  He  was  a  little  afraid  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  hiring  her. 

Later  when  Mr.  Colish  got  his  first 
look  at  her,  he  said  dryly,  "A  pretty 
addition  to  the  force,  Joe."  Frankie 
said  frankly,  "What  a  puss!"  "I've 
seen  better  heads  on  pigs,"  grinned 
Foxy  Felix,  the  head-cutter.  "If  you 
ask  me,"  tittered  Fat  Jennie,  the 
floorlady,  "she's  got  a  face  that  would 
stop  a  clock !"  "Gracious !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Woolf,  the  designer. 
"Where  did  that  come  from?"  Lily, 
the  new  floorgirl  smirked  pertly.  She 
was  a  cute  little  trick.  What  a  bunch 
of  dopes,  thought  Joe.  "What's  her 
face  got  to  do  with  it  ?"  he  demand- 
ed angrily.  "It  doesn't  mean  she 
won't  work  well,  does  it?    Come  on, 


give  the  poor  kid  a  break."  And  they 
said  sure,  they  would  give  her  a 
break. 

It  was  all  right  then.  The  sensa- 
tion caused  by  Flora's  unusual  face 
subsided.  Next  week  the  cutters 
went  out  on  strike  and  no  one  looked 
closely  at  Flora  for  a  long  time.  Then 
all  at  once  Christmas  was  thrillingly 
close  and  there  seemed  hardly  enough 
time  to  speculate  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  bonus  this  year,  and  if  so, 
how  much.  But  now  the  calendar 
promised  little  since  it  was  a  full 
week  past  the  New  Year,  and  so 
everyone  began  to  hunt  for  some- 
thing spicy  to  season  the  time.  And 
there  was  Flora  with  her  sensational 
face.  And  there  was  Joe  actually  try- 
ing to  make  friends  with  it. 

All  right,  so  it  was  true,  so  he  had 
been  trying  to  make  friends.  But 
when  you  are  sorry  for  a  person,  you 
want  to  do  something  for  that  par- 
ticular person.  When  something  puz- 
zles you,  you  just  want  to  look  at  it 
more  often,  get  a  bit  closer  to  it. 
That  is  all.  Of  course  a  guy  like 
Foxy  Felix  scoffed  at  the  very  idea 
of  Flora.  Sure.  Foxy  Felix  who  was 
always  slyly  feeling  the  girls,  never 
dreamed  of  touching  Flora.  For  when 
a  girl  giggles  when  felt  like  Jennie, 
or  flushes  and  pretends  to  protest 
like  Lily,  those  are  responses  which 
tell  a  man  he  has  touched  the  right 
tiling.  But  when  you  do  not  feel 
like  touching  a  girl  at  all,  then  that 
girl  is  no  girl,  but  a  monster.  So 
when  Joe  tried  to  speak  to  Flora  as 
he  would  to  any  ordinary  girl,  every- 
one was  deeply  puzzled  and  amused. 
Because  when  you  speak  to  a  girl 
more  than  twice  and  for  more  than  a 
second  at  a  time,  then  you  want  some- 
thing of  her — and  what  in  the  world 
could  Joe  want  of  Flora? 

He  did  not  know  what  he  wanted. 
A  peculiar  sense  of  her  had  become 
braided  in  his  brain  like  a  silk  thread. 
And  yet,  he  had  to  confess  it,  she  dis- 
dained him.  Now  Lily  had  called  him 
'Joey'  her  second  day  on  the  job. 
But  Flora  (whose  velvet  voice  could 
express  a  vast  derision  through  sound 


alone)  garbled  it,  absolutely  mangled 
it.  Most  aggravating  of  all,  she  de- 
manded (without  saying  a  word)  that 
he  act  with  the  strictest  formality 
each  time  he  wanted  her  to  sew  on  a 
label  or  anything  as  petty  as  that. 
And  that  was  ridiculous  because  in 
this  madhouse  all  you  could  do  was 
run,  grab,  scream,  and  swear. 

A  door  slammed  abruptly.  Joe 
slipped  off  the  table  and  hastened  to 
his  desk.  Mr.  Colish's  earthbound 
feet  came  flapping  towards  him.  Joe 
pulled  out  his  order  book,  his  stomach 
tightening. 

"All  right,  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Colish, 
"let's  have  it." 

Joe  gave  him  the  order  book. 

"Penney,  Oppenheim  Collins,  Gim- 
bel's,"  Mr.  Colish  plucked  out  the 
sheets  brusquely.  "That's  three  right 
off  the  bat.  Got  your  rush  orders  all 
set?  How  about  that  special  for  A  & 
S  ?" 

"Only  the  tailored  slips  open." 

"Now  why's  that?" 

"Felix  said  he'd  have  to  make  a 
special  cut  of  it." 

"All  right,  I'll  talk  to  Felix."  Mr. 
Colish  resumed  his  nervous  shuffl- 
ing. "Now  let's  see,  anything  else?" 
He  shut  the  book  and  shoved  it  aside. 
"Oh,  listen.  I'm  going  out  now  and 
I  won't  be  back  until  one  o'clock. 
Have  your  orders  ready  for  checking. 
And  tell  everybody  to  have  lunch 
today.  We  may  have  to  work  a  little 
later." 

"Sure,"  said  Joe,   "I'll  tell  them." 

"All  right."  Mr.  Colish  started  to 
move  away.  "Say,"  he  halted,  "did 
that  Marshall  Field  go  out  yester- 
day ?" 

"No,"  said  Joe,  "I  think  it's  still 
in  the  machines." 

"What?" 

"Yes,  Jennie  told  me  that — " 

"Jennie !"  Mr.  Colish  roared. 
"Where's  that  girl  ?  Jennie !" 

Jennie  puffed,  flushed  and  wor- 
ried. 

"What  the  hell's  the  matter  with 
everybody?"  Mr.  Colish  bellowed. 
"Didn't  I  warn  you  about  that  Mar- 
shall Field,  Jennie?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Jennie  bleated.  "But  I 
told  Felix  way  last  week  to — " 

"All  right,"  Mr.  Colish  cried,  "I'll 
see  Felix  !"  He  hipped  his  hands.  "My 
god,  Jennie,  where's  your  brains?  I 
thought  you  were  a  smart  girl." 

"I'm   sorry,    Mr.    Colish." 

"That's  nice,"  Mr.  Colish  sneered. 


"You're  sorry.  When  Miss  Murphy 
comes  in  Monday,  I'll  tell  her  Jennie 
is  sorry!"  He  turned  rudely  to  Joe. 
"Okay,  I'm  going.  Remember  what 
1  said  now.  No  sneaking  out  today!" 
He  wheeled  and  flapped  away. 

"Boy,"  said  Joe,  "I'm  sure  glad 
that's  over." 

"Yeah,"  Jennie  sighed.  "Say,  what 
did  he  mean  no  sneaking  out  today?" 

"He  means  you're  working  all  day 
today,  that's  what." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  said  Jennie.  "Not  me. 
I  got  an  early  date." 

"Fine,"  said  Joe,  "I'm  glad  to  hear 


Guest  Author 

Quad  is  making  an  exception 
to  its  rules  in  this  issue  by 
printing  an  article  that  exceeds 
three  pages.  But  in  this  case, 
Quad  felt  that  the  feather  it 
was  sticking  in  its  cap  by  using 
an  article  written  by  Micbael 
Seide  more  than  compensated 
for  the  precedent-breaking  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Seide  was  born  in 
1910  in  Brest-Litovsk,  Poland, 
and  came  to  this  country  in 
1914.  He  ^attended  C.C.N.Y. 
and  Columbia  University  and 
has  supported  himself  as  a 
clerk  and  as  a  typist.  He  has 
been  published  in  the  Southern 
Review,  American  Prefaces, 
and  the  New  Mexico  Quarterly 
Review.  Two  of  his  short  stor- 
ies have  been  included  in  O'- 
Brien's yearly  collections — 1939 
and  1940. 

Many  Quad  readers  will  re- 
member "The  Bad  Boy  From 
Brooklyn" — a  perennial  favo- 
rite of  the   English  professors. 

At  present  Mr.  Seide  is  busy 
with  a  novel  which  Double- 
day  Doran  has  commissioned 
him  to  write. 

"Flora  and  Beaudelaire"  ap- 
pears in  Quad  for  the  first 
time.  But  we  can't  take 
credit  for  the  fact  that  the 
article  was  submitted.  Mr.  Seide 
is  a  very  good  friend  of  our 
own  Douglas  L.  Hunt.  Strings 
were  pulled,  and  Quad  proudly 
presents  for  the  first  time  a 
"guest  author". 


it.  Now  go  away  and  let  me  work, 
heah?" 

Jennie  smiled.  "Is  that  what  you 
call  it?" 

"Scram,  I  told  you." 

"Now,  now,"  said  Jennie,  "is  that 
nice?  You  wouldn't  talk  that  way  to 
your  girl  friend,  would  you?" 

Joe  clapped  his  hands  to  his  head. 
"What  girl  friend?" 

"Your   girl    friend,   wiseguy." 

"Now  listen  here,"  said  Joe.  "An- 
other word  out  of  you  and  I  punch 
you  right  in  the  nose,  understand?" 

"Oh,  yeah?"  said  Jennie,  but  be- 
gan to  retreat  rapidly.  "Don't  forget," 
she  flung  back  with  a  laugh,  "the 
next  time  you  see  her,  give  her  my 
love!" 

"Aa,"  Joe  threatened  her  with  his 
fist.  "Come  on,"  he  turned  on  Frank- 
ie  who  was  daydreaming,  "get  a  move 
on !" 

But  Joe's  anger  soon  became  order- 
ed and  consistent,  driving  him  to- 
wards the  completion  of  his  work 
without  the  slightest  pause  or  error. 
Before  twelve  o'clock  he  accomplish- 
ed what  had  been  many  times  a  full 
day's  work ;  and  when  his  long  table 
was  jammed  with  orders  ready  for 
Mr.  Colish  to  check,  he  rocked  be- 
fore the  neat  range  of  piled  boxes, 
thinking  how  anger  always  made  him 
work  faster  and  better,  and  how  it 
spent  itself  on  work  which  had  long 
ceased  to  interest  him. 

"Not  bad  ,eh"  he  sneered  at 
Frankie. 

"Yeah,"  said  Frankie  with  bantan 
pride,  "some  stuff." 

"Okay,"  Joe  gave  him  a  little  push. 
"Now  go  take  care  of  the  lunches." 

Frankie  scooted  around  with  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  scribbling  down 
the  orders.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he 
came  up  from  the  corner  cafeteria 
with  a  huge  paper  bag,  and  began  to 
distribute  the  soggy  food.  Joe  took 
his  habitual  lonely  seat  on  the  pack- 
ing table.  He  ate  his  ham  sandwich 
and  coffee  without  relish.  When  he 
was  finished,  he  cleaned  up.  lit  a 
Camel,  and  began  to  walk  carelessly 
through  the  factory. 

He  found  Flora  perched  lightly  on 
a  stool,  half-hidden  by  the  high  lace 
table,  milk  and  sandwich  forgotten, 
her  bulging  eyes  glued  hungrily  on  a 
book.  He  leaned  over  quietly  and 
twisted  his  head  far  to  one  side,  try- 
ing to  read  for  himself  the  title  of 
the  book.  Flora  frowned. 


"What're  you  reading?''  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  the  book,  sighing 
audibly.  He  held  his  thumb  in  her 
place  and  read  the  title  aloud  hesitant- 
ly, "Baudelaire.  His  Prose  and  Poet- 
ry." 

"Who's  he?"  he  asked,  returning 
the  book. 

"A  Frenchman." 

"Is  that  so?"  he  said.  He  tried  to 
sound  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
thing  for  him  to  inquire  about  a  poet, 
especially  a  French  one.  The  sour 
coffee  had  cloyed  his  mouth  with 
thick  pasty  saliva.  He  leaned  sloppily 
across  the  table  cushioned  with  empty 
lace  cards,  and  blinked  at  her  inanely. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  kind  of 
stuff  is  it?" 

"Oh,"  she  replied  sarcastically, 
"great  stuff  !" 

"Yeah?"  he  said. 

Flora  nibbled  a  tiny  bite,  chewed, 
daintily  swallowed.  Then  she  tucked 
the  wax  paper  about  her  cheese  and 
jam  on  white,  put  it  aside,  and  raised 
the  open  book  to  read  without  warn- 
ing : 

O  mystic  metamorphosis! 
My  senses  into  one  sense  flow — 
Her  voice  makes  perfume  when  she 

speaks, 
Her  breath  is  music  faint  and  low! 

Her  recitation  was  quick  and  mo- 
notonous and  her  hoarse  voice  croak- 
ed a  queer  kind  of  music  and  her 
bulky  head  bobbed  and  there  you  are, 
smarty,  see  what  you  can  make  of 
that ! 

Joe  grinned.  "Am  I  annoying 
you?" 

She  glared. 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  am,"  he  said. 

She  snapped  shut  the  book. 

"Please,"  she  said,  "go  away." 

"Now,  now,"  Joe  soothed,  "don't 
get  sore.  Don't  you  want  to  talk?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you." 

"Or  to  anyone  else,  right?" 

"Yes,  it's  best  to  keep  quiet  around 
here." 

"Ah,  you  see?"  said  Joe  eagerly. 
"Maybe  that's  the  trouble,  Flora. 
Maybe  you  keep  too  quiet.  Everybody 
in  the  place  thinks — " 

"Who  cares  what  they  think?" 

"You  don't  mean  that." 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"No,  you  don't." 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "why  are  we  talk- 
ing this  way?  It's  so  silly!" 

He    saw    her    fingers    tremble    as 


they  fumbled  with  the  nibbled  sand- 
wich. She  had  almost  yelled.  But  her 
arrogant  eyes  seemed  milder  some- 
how, and  her  voice  held  a  strange 
note  of  appeal. 

"Aw,"  he  grumbled,  "don't  mind 
me." 

He  gripped  a  lace  card  and  began 
to   fold  it  with  penitent  hands. 

"You  know  what?"  he  said  sud- 
denly. 

She  glanced  up. 

"Do  me  a  favor,"  he  said. 

"A  favor?" 

"Yes.  That  sounded  real  good  what 
you  read.  How  about  reading  it 
again?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Aw,"  he  said,  "come  one." 

Her  eyes  wandered  off  indecisive- 
ly. "Some  other  time." 

"Come  one,"  he  wheedled,  "do  me 
a  favor." 

She  sighed.  "All  right,  I'll  try." 

He  watched  her  look  for  her  place 
in  the  book,  and  when  she  found  the 
page,  saw  her  blue  lips  move  faintly 
as  first  she  read  the  stanza  to  her- 
self. Then  quietly  and  earnestly,  she 
read  it  for  him.  Her  rare  voice  moved 
him.  It  was  the  way  she  used  it :  a 
penetrating  and  musical  instrument  of 
persuasion.  He  smiled.  He  picked 
vaguely  at  a  tough  callous  on  his 
palm,  thinking  in  the  sudden  silence 
how  nice  a  sound  the  silence  made. 

"That's  a  little  nicer  than  under- 
wear, isn't  it?"  he  said. 

Flora  stared  at  the  page.  Her  bul- 
bous cheekbones  were  tainted  with 
high  color.  She  seemed  not  to  have 
heard  him. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "is  that  guy 
still  living?" 

"Who?"  she  said.  "Oh,  no,  he's 
dead." 

"I  bet  he  never  was  a  shipping 
clerk." 

She  smiled  faintly.  "Never." 

"The  lucky  stiff."  He  raised  his 
head.  The  whirring  of  Gertie  Piatt's 
sample  machine  told  him  it  was  late. 
"Well,"  he  said  reluctantly,  "I  guess 
time's  up." 

"I  guess  so." 

"Thanks  a  lot." 

"It's  all  right,"  she  said,  her  eyes 
abnormally  bright. 

"Maybe  soon  we  get  some  more  of 
that  in,  huh  ?" 

"If  you  like." 

"Sure,  sure,"  he  said  enthusiastical- 
ly.  "From  now  on,  me  and   Baude- 


laire are  just  like  that."  He  reached 
over  and  patted  her  shoulder.  "You're 
okay,  kid,"  he  said,  abruptly  hustling 
away. 

When  he  got  back  to  his  depart- 
ment, he  was  just  in  time  to  see  Mr. 
Colish  bolt  out  of  the  office,  pellmell 
for  business  after  a  private  confer- 
ence with  Miss  Golschman,  the 
blonde  bookkeeper,  who  was  secretly 
married. 

"Mr.  Colish !"  he  yelled,  catching 
him  on  the  wing  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Colish  wobbled. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  plucking  his 
pencil  off  his  ear.  He  came  over  and 
began  to  check  very  carefully.  He 
compared  and  calculated  intently  in  a 
whisper:  so  many  dozen  never  trust 
no  one  Joe  check  Jennie  check  Felix 
at  fifteen-fifty  the  dozen  not  so  bad 
for  these  lousy  times  check  makes  so 
many  slips  gowns  check  chemises  pa- 
jamas check  all  filled  of  crepe  rayone 
crepe-back  satin  check  must  push  at 
the  usual  rate  of  discount  check  that 
is  the  way  of  good  work  check  splen- 
did boy  right  so  far  go  back  check 
make  absolutely  sure  check  right 
doublecheck  splendid.  "Now  that's  the 
way  to  work !" 

"Sure,"  said  Joe. 

"See?"  said  Mr.  Colish.  "Must  we 
argue?  Am  I  right?  It's  just  as  easy 
to  do  a  thing  right  as  wrong.  Eh? 
Am  I   right  ?" 

"Sure,"    said   Joe,    "you're   right." 

"Of  course !  Now  get  your  express 
down  and  we'll  see.  Maybe  that'll  be 
all  for  today." 

O  boy,  did  you  hear?  Did  you  hear 
that  ? 

"Come  on,  Frankie  old  boy,"  said 
Joe,  "let's  go  to  town!" 

They  worked  slambang,  packing, 
wrapping,  tying,  schelping  heavy 
loads  with  a  wonderful  will,  and  be- 
fore they  knew  it,  the  express  pack- 
ages were  piled  on  the  pushtruck,  the 
truck  was  before  the  freight  elevator 
door,  with  Frankie  buzzing  and  buzz- 
ing the  bell :  oboyoboy ! 

"Where's  everybody?"  said  Joe, 
when  they  came  up. 

The  factory  seemed  strangely  de- 
serted. 

"Don't  tell  me  everybody's  gone 
home  already?" 

"There's  Felix,"  said  Frankie. 
"Ask  him." 

"Hey,  Felix,  where's  everybody?" 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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"She  is !" 
"She  isn't!" 
"I'll  prove  it!" 
"O.   K.,  then  prove   it!" 
Results,  Paty  lost  25c,   (two  bits) 
to  John  A. 

In  case  you're  wondering  who 
and  what  this  is  all  about,  John  A. 
bet  Paty  two  bits  that  I  was  a  church 
secretary.  Paty  lost.  Paty  fainted. 
John  A.  caught  Paty — and  how ! ! 

First  of  all,  a  church  secretary 
just  isn't  what  a  church  secretary 
sounds  like.  If  you  want  an  exciting 
job,  don't  go  down  to  the  News  and 
try  to  get  on  as  police  reporter.  Just 
find  a  church  that  needs  an  extra 
secretary.  That's  what  I  did.  I  have 
yet  to  have  Dr.  Franklin  try  out 
"next  Sunday's  sermon'  'on  me  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  I've  never  had  to 
take  said  sermon  down  in  shorthand 
either!  My  "expected  duties"  have 
amounted  to  witnessing  one,  and  only 
one,  wedding ;  pacifying  one  baby 
Waiting  to  be  baptized ;  and  making 
one  speech  to  the  Board  of  Stewards. 

An  average  day  runs  something 
like  this.  The  office  is  officially  open 
at  nine  a.m.  and  closes  at  five,  we 
hope.  The  telephone  is  ringing  before 
we  can  get  the  door  open  in  the 
morning  and  it's  still  ringing  when 
we  leave  at  five.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
them  are  for  the  pastor  and  he's  in 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  time.  His 
office  hours  are  from  nine  til  twelve 
and  then  he  visits  in  the  afternoon. 
Therefore  most  of  his  calls  come  in 
the  afternoon,  just  so  we  can  take 
down  the  message. 

At  9  :30  an  old  lady  comes  in  and 
says  she  is  collecting  song  books  for 
a  colored  orphanage  and  she  wonders 
if  I  could  find  her  the  1910  edition 
of  a  gospel  camp-meeting  hymnal. 
Then  the  treasure  hunt  starts  and 
continues  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  I 
find  the  book,  bring  it  back  to  the 
dear  old  soul,  and  she  suddenly  re- 
members that  she  has  already  got  a 
copy  of  that  so  I  can  just  keep  the 
book  myself.  Gee,  thanks !    ! 


At  10:00  our  faithful,  except  on 
Saturdays  and  holidays  or  any  time 
that  he  is  particularly  needed,  old 
janitor,  who  practically  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone to  the  church,  ambles  in. 
Poor  old  Will  is  rather  confusing  at 
times.  One  thing  I  can  say  for  him 
is  that  he  never  volunteers  any  in- 
formation unless  asked  for  it.  Take 
for  example  one  Monday  morning 
last  fall  when  we  were  busier  than 
anybody  has  a  right  to  be  trying  to 
count  the  Sunday  collection.  Will 
opens  the  door,  stands  around  for  a 


few   minutes   and    finally    clears    his 
throat. 

"There's  a  man  outside." 
"Well,  ask  him  to  come  in." 
"He  can't  come  in." 
"Well,  what  does  he  want." 
"He  don't  want  nothing,  I  guess." 
"Then  what  on  earth  is  he  stand- 
ing out  there  fore?" 
"He  ain't  standing." 
"Well,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  is 
he  doing?" 
"He  lying." 
"Lying  where?" 
"Out  there." 


"Out  where?" 

"On  the  roof." 

"What  roof?" 

"What  roof?" 

"The  garage  roof," 

"What  garage  roof?" 

"That  there  doctor's  building 
roof." 

"What  on  earth  is  he  doing  lying 
on  the  roof?" 

"He  just  lying  there." 

"Is   he    hurt?" 

"No'm,   he  ain't   'xactly   hurt." 

"Now  listen,  Will.  We  are  busy. 
Is  the  man  sick,  does  he  want  help 
or  what?  COME  to  THE 
POINT!    !   !" 

"No'm,   he   jest   daid." 

Exasperated  beyond  any  descrip- 
tion, I  went  outside  and  discovered 
that  a  man  had  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  from  the  seventh  floor  of  an 
adjoining  building.  Fifteen  words, 
count  them,  "A  man  ....  adjoining 
building."  Yet  it  took  poor  old  faith- 
ful Will  ten  minutes  to  tell  us. 

No  ,the  church  is  by  no  means 
exempt  from  servant  problems.  Take 
Minerva,  the  cook  for  a  short  period. 
The  day  before  Communion  Sunday, 
Minerva  comes  up  to  the  office  from 
the  kitchen  downstairs  and  wants  to 
know  if  she  should  fix  the  bread  in 
"teensy  weensy  pieces",  "teensy  piec- 
es," or  "biscuit  pieces."  (Giggle, 
giggle,  giggle,  after  every  "piece".) 
One  ear  and  one  eye  and  one  nose  is 
enough  to  know  that  Minerva  has  had 
some  "tickle  water"  as  she  calls  it. 
I'd  better  say  "plenty"  instead  of 
"some".  Then  she  started  off  on  a 
ten  minute  spiel  that  would  put  Wal- 
ter Winchell  to  shame)  about  being 
bathed  in  the  purifying  waters  by  the 
blessed  angel  of  the  Immaculate 
Souls  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  By 
unanimous  decision  we  decided  to  ad- 
minister a  pot  of  hot  black  coffee 
and  a  pack  of  cold  rags  to  Minerva 
just  to  make  sure  that  the  congrega- 
tion didn't  get  "tickle  water"  instead 
of  grape  juice  the  next  morning. 

A  regular  visitor  to  the  office  is 
Lizzie,  who,  though  dressed  in  rags, 


is  as  domineering  as  the  most  domin- 
eering' dowager  on  Park  Avenue. 
She  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  her 
skin  is  as  tough  and  wrinkled  as  an 
elephant's  hide;  and  I  wouldn't  try 
to  guess  her  age  on  a  bet.  She  re- 
fuses to  tell  her  address  for  fear  that 
we  will  have  her  sent  to  the  old  folks 
home — though  where  on  earth  she 
got  that  idea,  nobody  knows.  She 
has  a  son  who  is  in  Tuscaloosa,  de- 
finitely not  at  the  University  either. 
Each  of  Lizzie's  visits  requires  a 
ten  minute  sympathy  for  her  poor 
neglected  son  and  twenty  cents  car- 
fare home  to  "some  place  near  Gate 
City." 

Colored    pastors    are    also    regular 
visitors.  Each  and  everyone  has  the 


same  story  of  trying  to  raise  a  small 
sum,  which  ranges  from  $500  to 
$5,000,  to  make  a  few  repairs  on 
"our  little  temple  of  worship".  If  Dr. 
Franklin  isn't  in  they  politely  inform 
the  tw  osecretaries  that  the  Honor- 
able Reverend  Franklin  is  a  very 
personal  friend  and  try  to  convince 
us  that  H.  R.  F.  would  surely  make 
a  very  large  contribution.  Incidental- 
ly, I'm  not  easily  convinced. 

The  office  also  serves  as  an  In- 
formation, Please,  booth.  Questions 
usually   run   something   like  these. 

"When  does  Easter  come  in 
1952?" 

"My  cook  just  had  twins  and  she 
only  has  one  layette  and  I  just  won- 
dered if  you  could  furnish  her  with 
another  one?" 


"I'm  from  Miami  and  I  used  to 
go  with  a  man  named  John  Smith 
and  he  was  a  Methodist  and  then  he 
moved  to  Birmingham,  and  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  seventeen  years,  and  I 
wondered  if  he  attends  your  church?" 

Then,  in  pretty  weather,  there's 
always  the  call  from  Robert  (dubbed 
irresistable  and  irrepressable  by  the 
president  of  the  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service).  The  question 
never  varies.  "Daddy,  what  about  a 
little  game  of  eighteen  holes  this 
afternoon?" 

Little  jobs  of  getting  out  letters  to 
the  2300  members  or  personally  call- 
ing the  83  stewards  are  just  minor 
incidents  in  the  day's  doings. 
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Creatures  of  habit  were  the  LaBourgis. 

Molded  by  time  to  a  high  degree 

Of  institutional  regularity.  Every  unit, 

From  grand-dame  to  lap  cat,  knew  it 

And  loved  it  and  bartered  Heaven's   chances 

On  the  Lord's  respect  for  proper  glances 

From  proper  pews  at  the  yellowed  pages 

Of  James's  ecclesiastical  sages. 

Not  a  householder,  from  aunt  to  cat, 

But  knew  exactly  where  to  bow  or  raise  the  hat, 

To  whom  to  nod,  or  whom  to  snub, 

(Whom  to  sniff,  whose  shanks  to  rub). 

To  the  casual  eye  'twas  done  by  rote, 

But  these  simply  failed  to  note 

The  glacial  stare  of  the  stern  paternity 

That  stared  in  state,  and  smug  serenity, 

From  the  parlor  walls  at  the  individual  members 

Of  their  obedient  and  numerous  posterity. 

The  eldest  of  the  clan,  grand-aunt  Jane,  still  remembers 

The  abyssmal  gloom  that  hung  like  a  pall 

For  a  week  or  more  o'er  this  time-honored  hall 

When  poor  Yvonne  forgot  her  rearing 

And  whispered  aloud,  in  grand-father's  hearing, 

To  her  brother  Jacque  (He  later  died  in  France) 

That  she  had  torn  her  frock  and  long  lace  pants 

Playing     "Follow     the     Leader"     with     the     baker's 

daughters. 
It  took  a  hundred  Collects  with  frequent  repentances, 
Not  to  mention  sundry  menial  sentences, 
To  calm  the  turbulence  of  the  domestic  waters. 
The  LaBourgis  were  Huguenots, 
(These  things  are  lost  on  Hottentots) 
Who  a  long  time  since  had  mated  their  creed, 
And  worldly  fortunes  with  the  better  breed 
Of  English  folk  who  lived  circumspectly 


And  wore  their  earthly  weeds  correctly. 

That  was  in  sixteen  hundred  eighty-eight 

By  this  late  and  unconventional  date. 

They  still  attended  the  holy  devotions 

Within  St.  Michael's  Wrenian  proportions, 

Danced  once  a  year  at  Cecilia's  Ball, 

Paid  the  mayor  a  yearly  call, 

And  confined  their  social  obligations 

To  south  Broad  destinations. 

In  short,  the  LaBourgis  were  of  the  elect 

In  a  town  where  even  breathing  must  be  correct. 

Imagine,  then,  the  consternation  and  hot  chagrin 

That  arose  one  day  from  within 

That  temple  of  propriety, 

And  leaked  out  into  some  circles  of  society, 

When  Edouard's  wife,  Eubelia,  nee  Rondpays, 

Borrowed  her  consort's  best  matched  bays, 

And  proceeded  all  alone  down  King 

To  return  her  maiden  aunt  a  something — 

A  book  or  pattern — she  forgot  just  what 

In  the  later  excitement.  The  afternoon  was  hot 

And  the  bays  well  trained  in  proper  directions. 

She  lapsed  into  dreamy  and  matronly  reflections 

On  matters  that  became  increasingly  vague. 

Ancestral  ghosts  and  the  demons  of  habit 

Entered  the  carriage  to  plague 

Her  serene  and  dainty  napping, 

For  when  the  insistent  tapping 

Of  the  horses  well-shod  feet 

Awoke  her,  she  recognized  the  very  street 

And  the  very  curb  of  the  town's  most  flagrant  Lillith. 

The  social  tragedy  was  climaxed  with 

The  bon  mot  of  a  nameless  wit, 

"The  LaBourgis  are  creatures  of  habit. 

By  selective  route  and  destination 

They  find  social  hell  and  local  damnation." 
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Sanity  is  rapidly  becoming  a  rare 
commodity  in  this  time  of  war  and 
emotional  upheaval.  The  enemy  is  to 
be  hated  so  that  he  may  be  fought 
more  viciously  and  that  the  peace 
terms  be  more  irradicable.  This  trend 
has  been  especially  evident  in  our 
literary  works  which  deal  with  war 
topics. 

Therefore,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
as  humane  a  book  as  John  Steinbeck's 
The  Moon  Is  Dozvn  sandwiched  in 
among  the  horror  and  vituperation 
which  has  become  the  bill  of  fare 
in  recent  months.  Mr.  Steinbeck 
seems  almost  Hiltonian  in  his  quiet 
sympathy  of  his  treatment  of  the  in- 
vasion of  a  small  country  by  the 
might  of  dictatorship,  and  the  passive 
determination  of  the  people  not  to 
surrender. 

It  is  not  a  book  that  might  be  ex- 
pected of  the  man  who  portrayed  the 
dirt  and  squalor  of  Grapes  of  Wrath 
or  the  sullen,  heat-ridden  intensity  of 
Tortilla  Fla.  He  has  ample  opportun- 
ity for  the  dramatic,  but  he  steers 
past  it  with  only  a  ripple.  For  this  I, 
as  a  reader  who  quivered  under  the 
starkness  of  some  of  his  former 
writing,  am  grateful. 

The  scene  of  the  book  is  laid  in  a 
small  country  village.  The  unnamed 
country  is  patently  Norway,  and  the 
invaders  are  of  course  Germans.  The 
people  are  unable  to  grasp  the  cold 
reality  of  an  invasion.  Even  when 
they  see  half  the  village  army  of 
twelve  men  shot  down  while  at- 
tempting to  resist  the  invaders,  they 
cannot  visualize  what  it  will  mean  in 
their  private  lives. 

Then  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the 
Village  icomes.  He  takes  over  the 
mayor's  house  and  uses  the  mayor  as 
a  figurehead  for  governing  the  town. 
In  bold  relief  to  the  usual  fictional- 
ized Nazi,  this  man  is  a  tired,  middle 
aged  army  officer.  He  believes  mild- 
ly in  his  country's  creed,  and  is  con- 
stantly being  irronically  amused  at 
the  fanaticism  of  the  younger  offic- 
ers. He  attends  to  the  unpleasant 
parts  of  his  job  reluctantly  but 
thoroughly. 


The  mayor  and  the  colonel  have  a 
respect  for  each  other  which  under 
any  other  circumstances  might  have 
developed  into  a  real  friendship.  The 
colonel  is  pained  when  the  passive 
stream  of  resistance  in  the  people 
erupts  in  sabotage  and  destruction, 
and  he  is  forced  to  take  reprisals  a- 
gainst  the  Mayor's  friends  and  ulti- 
mately against  the  Mayor  himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  conflict  in 
the  story  is  the  clash  between  the 
idealologies  of  the  two  men.  The 
colonel  does  not  understand  why  the 
mayor  cannot  tell  the  people  to  cease 
resisting  and  have  them  do  it.  The 
mayor  tries  to  explain  that  his  office 
is  given  him  by  the  people  and  that 
when  he  no  longer  represents  what 
the  people  think,  then  he  automatical- 
ly is  no  longer  the  mayor.  The  col- 
onel never  does  grasp  this  funda- 
mental of  democracy,  and  seems  gen- 
uinely sorry  that  he  must  resort  to 
bloodshed  to  quiet  the  countryside. 

Another  drama  is  in  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  soldiers  and  the  ef- 
fect on  them.  The  people  refuse  to 
talk  to  them  or  to  have  an  intercourse 
with  them.  The  young  officers  crave 
seme  kind  of  social  life.  They  want 
to  meet  the  young  girls  and  dance 
and  laugh  as  they  did  at  home.  One 
of  them  tries  to  meet  the  young  wid- 
ow of  a  man  shot  by  the  invaders  for 
insubordination.  She  receives  him 
and  leads  him  to  his  doom. 

There  is  an  indescribable  quietness 
about  the  book.  It  is  almost  as  though 
the  reader  is  in  the  country  with  the 
invaders  and  the  unconquered  sub- 
ject people.  One  can  almost  feel  the 
quiet  tension  which  must  exist  in 
such  a  countryside.  The  mental  state 
of  the  invaders  becomes  as  acute  as 
they  become  increasingly  aware  that 
at  any  moment  a  shot  may  ring  out 
from  any  one  of  hundred  dark  win- 
dows and  drop  the  sentry  to  the  pave- 
ment ;  or  the  heavy  snow  may  cascade 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and 
bury  the  squad  which  guards  the  rail 
road  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  It 
is  like  watching  the  heavy  clouds 
gather    on    the    day    of    a    summer 
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thunderstorm ;  piling  up  thicker  and 
thicker,  noiseless  except  for  an  oc- 
casional distant  rumble,  afraid  to 
move  because  trouble  is  ahead,  but 
never  knowing  exactly  when  or  in 
what  form  it  will  strike.  By  the  end 
of  the  book,  one  feels  that  the  in- 
vader is  really  the  mouse  which  the 
occupied  country  is  tossing  about  and 
toying  with,  mauling  it  before  get- 
ting around  to  make  the  kill. 

There  is  a  graphicness  about  Stein- 
beck's writing  which  makes  each 
character  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  others  as  though  they  were  per- 
sonal acquaintances.  There  are  five 
other  officers  beside  the  colonel.  All 
are  painted  with  succintness  and  clar- 
ity. There  is  the  major,  "  a  haunted 
little  man  of  figures,"  who  "set  his 
men  in  rows  like  figures  and  he 
added  and  subtracted  and  multiplied 
them."  There  is  one  captain  who  was 
"too  old  to  be  a  captain,  but  a  curious 
lack  of  ambition  had  kept  him  in  that 
rank."  He  would  like  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  English  country  gentleman. 
The  other  captain  is  the  typical  Nazi 
of  fiction.  He  is  the  martinet.  "Gen- 
erals were  afraid  of  him  because  he 
knew  more  about  the  deportment  of 
a  soldier  than  they  did."  Both  the 
lieutenants  were  fanatical  dreamers, 
reared  under  the  party  rule.  They  had 
been  so  long  submerged  in  the  party 
bilge  that  the  mere  persistence  of  os- 
mosis would  have  completed  their 
conversion. 

These  officers,  plus  the  mayor,  his 
friend  the  doctor,  the  mayor's  wife, 
the  servants,  are  figures  as  real  as 
the  cover  on  the  book.  It  is  another 
of  the  pleasant  experiences  of  read- 
ing this  book  to  be  able  to  discrimin- 
ate between  the  characters  by  sheer 
force  of  personality  and  not  be  forced 
to  read  on,  never  being  sure  who  is 
doing  what. 

The  Moon  Is  Dozen  makes  no  se- 
rious attempt  to  be  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Novel,  for  which  I  am  again 
grateful,  but  as  a  quiet  vision  of  the 
innateness  of  the  love  of  freedom  in 
the  soul  of  man,  it  is  well  worth  the 
reading. 
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I  am  tired  of  people  asking  me 
about  Willoughby :  who  and  what  he 
is.  Willoughby  is  tired,  too.  He  feels 
he  is  sufficiently  well-known  as  to 
need  neither  explanation  or  elabora- 
tion. First,  Willoughby  is  a  dog. 
Second,  he  is  my  conscience.  Third, 
he  is  my  social  secretary.  Don't  ask 
me  how  he  works  it  out,  because  it's 
all  mystic  and  medieval. 

What  kind  of  a  dog?  Well,  some 
mornings  he  is  a  great  Dane  and  on 
others  just  a  wire-haired  terrier.  By 
suppertime  he  usually  has  changed 
and  sometimes  he  changes  again  just 
before  he  goes  to  bed.  Once  when 
he  was  a  French  Poodle  someone 
flipped  a  cigarette  into  his  topknot, 
so  he  steers  clear  of  the  poodle 
guise.  He's  very  clever  at  doing  long- 
haired dogs,  especially  Skye  terriers. 
He  has  a  certain  verve  about  him. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  rainy 
Thursday  in  March  that  I  found 
Willoughby  in  the  butler's  pantry 
being  Elinor  Glynn.  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  it  then  but  when  he 
walked  into  a  graduation  tea  I  was 
having  disguised  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
in  a  yellow  chenille  housecoat  car- 
rying a  copy  of  Who's  Who  on  his 
head  I — well,  I  took  him  into  my 
study  and  had  a  little  talk  with  him. 
He  admitted  that  the  Roosevelt  trick 
was  a  little  rough,  but  said  that 
frequently  when  he  was  in  a  blue 
foozy  he'd  go  off  and  be  Elinor 
Glynn  for  ten 
m  i  n  u  t  e  s  and  it 
made  him  feel  so 
I  damn  much  better 
to  realize  he  could 
turn  it  off  when- 
ever he  so  wanted. 
The  cutest  thing 
he  ever  did  was  walk  out  of  my  cuckoo 
clock  and  recite  Hamlet's  "How  all 
occasions  do  inform  against  me" 
with  gestures  in  the  grand  manner. 
Once  he  went  to  a  costume  party  in 


a  hula  skirt  made  of  neon  test  tubes 
that  flashed  the  stock  market  reports 
at  ten  minute  intervals. 

But  these  are  isolated  incidents. 
Willoughby  is  usually  a  floppy  little 
dog  with  a  scalloped  tail  and  an  am- 
iable and  conversational  half-growl. 
Beside  his  interest  in  the  Black  Arts 
he  occupies  himself  with  reading 
Verlaine  and  Mallerme  in  the  origi- 
nal French,  and  practicing  on  his 
chocolate-covered  slide  trombone.  He 
is  a  second  cousin  of  Emily  Post  on 


the  Fritzifoot  side  of  the  family.  His 
mother  was  the  fascinating  Dora- 
Bee  Finchbolt  of  Silly  Rock,  Maine. 

Most  of  Willoughby's  early  edu- 
cation was  at  celebrated  Smutz  Ac- 
ademy where  Miss  Willie  Mae 
Smutz,  founder,  teaches  Slide  Trom- 
bone, Bel  Canto,  British  Humor  and 
Arabia  Beadwork  under  revolution- 
ary educational  methods.  As  Miss 
Smutz  says  in  her  recent  work  "The 
Full  Impact  of  Arabia  Beadwork" 
which  she  dedicated  to  Willoughby 
— "Instruction  by  Insinuation,  or 
Spare  the  Child  and  Save  the  Nine". 
After  his  graduation  from  Smutz 
Academy,  Willoughby  spent  two 
years  in  Paris  studying  with  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Anton  Dolin  and  Henri 
Matisse.  Since  then  his  pawmark  has 
been  observed  in  every  art. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first 
glimpse  of  this  marvel.  It  was  at  an 
opening  night  of  Col.  Esterhazy's 
Ballet  Sans  Souci  Sans  Ballet,  and 
the  lovely  ballet  The  Ratty  Fur  Piece 
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had  been  restored  to  the  repertory. 
The  music,  you  will  remember,  is 
Von  Weber's  Invitation  to  the  Bar- 
becue. The  libretto  concerns  a  young 
girl,  who  dreams  that  the  spirit  of 
the  fur  piece  she  is  wearing  comes 
to  life  and  dances  with  her.  Will- 
oughby as  the  Fur  Piece  was  per- 
fection itself.  His  scalloped  tail  was 
garnished  with  rhinestones  and  his 
technique  was  unmentionable.  Later 
in  the  evening  he  performed  the  solo 
male  part  in  Les  Sylphides,  and  after 
that  I  fainted.  Such  symmetry,  such 
pour  le  sport !  The  corpse  de  ballet 
formed  an  avenue  and  Willoughby 
burst  upon  the  stage  between  the  two 
les  pointes  at  a  mad  rate.  He  cli- 
maxed this  with  a  faux  pas  en  ara- 
besque that  was  unbelievable.  Such 
vivacity,  such  form,  such  mercurial 
alacrity !  To  me,  it  was  a  revelation 
of  the  new  order  in  art. 

After  that  we  became  great 
friends,  and  then  since  1933  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  constant  associa- 
tion with  him.  In  1937  I  felt  almost 
a  personal  triumph  when  his  chewing- 
gum  mural  of  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
a  marvelous  work,  received  first  place 
in  the  Carnegie  sow.  With  this  honor 
and  with  new  economic  freedom  he 
began  his  collection  of  dental  works 
which  have  made  him  an  authority 
on  False  Teeth  Through  the  Ages. 
He  has  arranged  his  collection  of 
early  American  false  teeth  on  a  ba- 
sis of  tonal  gradation  and  accompan- 
ies his  friend  Miss  Rara  Mae  Avis  in 
concert.  His  new  leisure  gave  him 
time  for  writing  and  now  his  pub- 
lished titles  include  Horticultural  As- 
pects of  the  Scarf  Dance,  The  Fe- 
male Knee  and  its  Place  in  History 
and  Relativity :  What  It  Is,  and  Why 
We  Have  It. 

By  nature  Willoughby  is  expansive, 
extroversial,  gay.  But  there  are  a  few 
inconsistencies  in  his  make-up.  He  is, 
like  Democracy,  quixotic  and  whim- 


sical.  Sometimes  in  an  elfin  temper 
he  just  disappears  for  awhile,  but 
you  never  lose  sight  of  him  for  long. 
I  shall  never  forget  one  of  his  dis- 
appearances. It  was  at  the  premiere 
of  Willoughby's  opera  "Eleanor 
Roosevelt"  scored  for  Youth  Chorus, 
with  soli  for  Lute,  Harpischord,  Git- 
tern  and  Laughing  Jackass.  Willough- 
by,  dressed  to  kill  in  twenty-six  yards 
of  old  W.P.A.  signs  touched  with 
diamond  flitters  had  just  completed 
the  overture  when  f  loppo !  he  disap- 
peared in  a  flare  of  pink  light,  dust 
and  flitters.  "How  Faustian !"  said 
Elsa  Maxwell  in  the  first  box  on  the 
left  third  tier.  Everyone  was  greatly 
put  out,  and  many  merely  social 
operagoers  left  at  first  intermission. 
It  wasn't  until  the  third  act,  during 
the  ballet  in  which  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Perkins  is  lowered  on  piano  wires 
amidst  a  cloud  of  pirouetting  Con- 
gressmen that  Willoughby  reappeared 
in  the  wide  basin  of  the  tuba,  eating 
an  avocado.  Sometimes,  too,  he  takes 
a  notion  to  frighten  people.  Once, 
when  addressing  the  National  Fede- 
ration of  Women's  Clubs  he  said, 
"Spiritual  leprosy  has  clogged  the 
pores  of  the  world,  and  already  we 
are  cracking  to  ruin."  And  he  began 
cracking  his  ankle  joints  under  the 
table  with  a  persistent  ominous  sound 
that  made  many  a  poor  clubwoman 
rummage  in  her  purse  for  her  insur- 
ance policy  or  a  Life  Saver. 

As  to  Willoughby's  endeavor  in 
the  field  of  poetry  I  feel  I  should 
quote  you  from  his  several  periods. 
First,  when  he  had  heard  of  the 
haiku  and  of  Ezra  Pound  he  announ- 
ced his  projected  six  volumes  of 
Modern  Instances.  Here  are  two  of 
my  favorites : 

Instance   XXIV 

He  was  the  kind  who  called 

A  spade  a  spade, 

While  she  was  the  sort 

Who  called  a  spade 

An  agricultural  implement. 

Do  you  wonder  that  he  bought 

A  twenty-six? 

Instance  XXXVII 

He  was  the  sale 

of  the  earth, 

But  what  she  wanted 

Was  the  spice  of  life. 
Later,  after  his  summer  at  Strat- 
ford, he  produced  his  charming  Her- 
rick-like  volume  The  Constant  Listen- 
er. From  that : 


When  they  play  Von  Suppe 

I  writhe  in  my  chair, 

And  Mr.  Rudolph  Friml 

Gets  in  my  hair. 

The  tuckered  Poet  'N  Peasant 

Makes  me  horribly  unpleasant, 

But  that's  naught  to  what  I  think 

Of  the  sheep  manuric  stink 

Of  a  Ketelby  tra-la 

Or  a  Goldmark  la-de-da. 

Like  green  pastry  with  pink  icing 

It  sets  me  to  rejicing 

When  to  fresh  air  I'm  led. 

Of  a  cancerous  corpse  six  month 

It's  like  the  odoration 

At  the  exhumation 

dead. 
But  if  you  really  want  to  make  me 

sore, 
And  how  fast  you'll  see  me  go 
Out  the  back  door! 

Now  he  is  working  on  his  play  in 
verse  in  five  acts  called  "David  O. 
Selznick  and  Goliath." 

But  to  me  the  best  explanation  of 
the  inner  Willoughby  is  an  interview 


he   granted    in   February, 
intact  in  my  memory. 

I  had  arranged,  after  much  string- 
pulling  and  outright  cajolery  to  have 
Willoughby  interviewed  by  a  report- 
er from  the  One  Clear  Call  as  pub- 
licity in  connection  with  his  lecture 
tour  of  the  Deep  South.  Well,  Will- 
oughby has  been  News  too  many 
times,  and  the  Social  section  was  al- 
ready set  up  and  he  wouldn't  do  in 
the  Classifieds  so  we  were  going  to 
spread    him    on   the    literature   page. 

You  know.  "Well  Known 

Reveals  Taste  in  Reading".  In  blank- 
insert  Actor,  Etcher,  Coutourier,  Mo- 
del, Dancer,  or  Flutist  and  you  will 

realize  the well,   scope  of  what 

had  already  been  done  in  that  line. 

Willoughby,  determined  not  to  be 
usual,  had  gone  bicycling  with  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  so  as  to  make  an 
Entrance  after  the  interviewer,  a 
Miss  Agnes  G.  Blazer,  arrived.  Well, 
Miss  Blazer  had  waited  forty  minutes 
when  Willoughby  and  Mary  Roberts 
arrived,  and  of  course  he  leaped  from 


the  bicycle  and  overwhelmed  Miss 
Blazer  and  before  she  could  eat  her 
aspirin  (she'd  heard  about  him)  he 
said  in  a  loud  clear  voice,  "Modern 
literature  is  where  you  find  it." 

Miss  Blazer,  recovering  her  poise, 
managed  to  stammer  out,  "Where  do 
you  find  it?" 

"That,"  replied  Willoughby  leer- 
ing, "is  my  little  secret.  Guess!" 
"Well.  .  .  "  began  Miss  Blazer. 
"That's  where  you're  wrong!"  re- 
plied the  well-known  raconteur,  jug- 
gler, canine  and  man-about-town,  roll- 
ing and  unrolling  his  scalloped  tail. 

Miss  Blazer  was  writing:  "  'That's 
where  I  beg  leave  to  differ',  said  the 
charming  young  genius,  rolling  and 
unrolling  his  scalloped  tale." 

(He  did'"  the  wide-eyed  reader 
will  presently  exclaim.) 

"Not  in  Ladies'  Boon  Companion 
or  Ampere,  the  Magazine  for  Men," 
he  said. 

"They  don't  ?'"  queried  Miss  Blaz- 
er. 

"No,  indeed.  Indeed,  no.  Modern 
literature  is  ephemereal,  plastic,  lewd, 
transparent.  It  exists  only  in  the 
mind." 

Now,  now,  Mr.  Kant !"  said  Mary 
Roberts  playfully,  waving  a  knitting 
needle.  She  was  knitting  a  small  tent 
in  squares  of  beige  and  blue  for  her 
nephew  in  the  army. 

"It's  no  wonder  no  one  can  write 
when  they've  forgotten  how  to  live," 
said  Willoughby.  "Life  is  a  junebug 
flitting  back  and  forth  from  the 
here  and  the  now.  Life  is  the  fill- 
ing of  a  sandwich  made  of  Time  and 
Destiny.  Life  is  a  shadow  smudged 
on  Eternity  by  Nine  Notes  of  Music 
revolving  about  the  sun.  Life  is  the 
rhythm  of  a  dance  no  one  knows  but 
which  will  someday  supersede  the 
waltz,  the  fox-trot  and  the  conga. 
Life  is  a  Bette  Davis  picture  that 
plays  on  and  on." 

"Life,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  won- 
derful." 

"That's  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion," 
said  Mary  Rob- 
erts, folding  her 
knitting.  "Fur- 
thermore, that 
elegant  meta- 
phoric  reference 
to  the  sandwich 
(a  noble  inven- 
tion!) has  re- 
minded   me    it's 
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nearly  time  for  lunch :"    So  she  went 
indoors. 

Willoughby  continued.  "Do  you 
pause  before  dropping  a  letter  into 
the  mailbox?  Have  you  ever  looked 
— simply  stopped  and  looked — at  a 
drop  of  water  on  a  leaf :  holding  light 
within  it,  and  curvature  ?  Have  you 
observed  stars — webs  of  stars  soft 
and  low  in  summer ;  crisp,  separate, 
staring  stars  in  winter — and  thought 
Troy  saw  this,  Rome  saw  this,  Joan 
saw  this,  George  Washington  saw 
this  and  Time  loomed  suddenly  fa- 
miliar?    Have  you  ever  lain  in  the 


grass  on  a  summer  night  and  heard 
small  breezes,  insects,  frogs  and  felt 
that  life  was  all  around  you — motion, 
harmony,  motion?  Have  you  won- 
dered at  people's  faces  and  what  lay 
beneath?       Have    you     seen    misty, 


smoky,  lilac  and  odd-blue  winter 
mornings?  People  today  have  no 
sense  of  time  or  timelessness.  Time  is 
too  carefully  regimented  and  cubby- 
holed.  The  great  clean  arc  of  space 
and  time  moving  in  space  is  forgot- 
ten, unobserved." 

"Oh,  well,"  he  continued.  "Why 
worry?  Such  problems  are  beyond 
simple  little  me." 

And  he  proceeded  to  knit  with  his 
left  paw,  write  a  sonnet  sequence 
with  his  right,  and  gnaw  a  bust  of 
Shirley  Temple  out  of  an  old  ham 
bone. 
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Grandmother  and  the  Blue  Ford 


Grandmother  was  a  little  woman 
who  had  always  taken  pride  in  stand- 
ing as  straight  as  an  arrow.  She  was 
now  seventy,  though,  and  beginning 
to  stoop  a  little.  No  one  dared  men- 
tion it.  No  one  dared  think  Grand- 
mother was  growing  old — that  is,  in 
front  of  Grandmother. 

Now  and  then  she  stepped  out  of 
her  soft  gray  colors  and  put  on  lav- 
endar — and  sometimes  even  a  tiny, 
tiny  touch  of  rouge.  But  there  was 
one  thing  old  fashioned  about  Grand- 
mother. She  still  wore  her  hair  done 
up  with  a  little  knot  on  top  of  her 
head.  She  had  tried  to  change  it 
forty  years  ago.  but  her  chil- 
dren cried  out,  "You  won't  be  our 
Mother.  We'll  call  you  Mama!"  So 
the  little  knot  stayed. 

Grandmother  was  always  busy  as  a 
bee,  but  somehow  she  never  seemed 
that  busy  to  me.  She  sat  at  the  table 
after  every  meal  long  after  the  others 
had  left  and  talked  with  whoever 
would  listen.  Then  she  and  Grand- 
father would  sit  on  the  lawn  and  read 
the  Bible,  or,  if  we  children  hadn't 
gotten  away,  she  would  read  the 
"Christian  Observer"  to  us. 

An  old  buggy  whip  was  kept  hang- 
ing by  the  door  on  the  back  porch. 
It  was  left  over  from  horse  and  bug- 
gy days,  but  Grandmother  used  it 
as  a  threat  when  visiting  grandchild- 
ren got  off  the  right  track.  We  never 


could  remember  her  actually  using  it. 

Horse  and  buggy  days  were  gone, 
and  that  is  where  this  story  comes  in. 
Grandmother  would  not  grow  old. 
She  bought  an  automobile.  I  can  see 
her  now  in  her  little  blue  Ford.  She 
was  always  alone.  No  one  else  dared 
take  the  risk. 

One  day  she  ventured  the  trip  to 


Laughter  Is  The  Saddest  Thing 

It    is    impossible    to    exaggerate    the 

meaning   of   the   small   dog  and   the 

large  dog  who  make  little 

hollows  in  the  grass 

just  as  people  who  get  sunshine  on 

their  backs 

make  little  hollows  in  the  grass 

and  big  hollows  in  the  grass 

in  accordance  with  their  respective 

sizes. 

Life    (Ah !    philosophy)    consists   of 
making  hollows 
in  the  external. 

The  external  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  we 

all  have  a  cavity 

and  we  all  have  an  extension  .  .  . 

An  automatic  device  by  which  we 

include  the  world 

into  ourselves,  and  extend  ourselves 

into  the  world  .  .  . 
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our  house.  Before  we  could  say  a 
word  she  stopped  us,  "No,  now,  I'm 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself." 
Then  she  added  a  little  softer,  "But, 
my  daughter,  if  you  have  time — just 
sometime — I  would  like  for  you  to 
show  me  how  to  make  it  go  slow." 

Then  came  the  departure.  The  mo- 
or turned  over.  There  was  another 
spurt  and  then  silence.  Grandmother 
tried  again.  The  engine  started,  and 
with  a  bang  Gandmother  and  the 
little  blue  Ford  headed  for  an  oak 
tree.  She  stopped  just  in  time  to 
shoot  backwards  toward  the  mag- 
nolia. 

Grandmother's  hold  on  the  wheel 
was  firm.  She  looked  down  at  her 
feet  and  then  with  a  grimness  she 
lifted  her  face  to  meet  what  lay 
ahead.  It  was  the  fence. 

Mother  gathered  us  children  closer 
to  the  steps  and  said,  "Let's  all  bow 
our  heads  and  pray  that  Grandmother 
gets  home  safely."  We  obeyed  in  ear- 
nest. 

We  figured  that  one  more  back- 
ward move  would  put  Grandmother 
in  position  to  go  through  the  gate. 
We  got  up  on  the  porch  for  this  one. 
Sure  enough,  she  was  backing  in  our 
direction.  And  then  with  a  jerk  and 
a  cloud  of  dust  she  was  through  the 
gate  on  her  way  down  the  hill. 

"Let's  pray  a  little  longer,"  Moth- 
er said. 
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Gloamy  Sunday 


Hello,  Lillian,  how  are  you? 
Haven't  seen  you  in  years,  well, 
days,  then.  The  tea  this  afternoon? 
Yes,  I'd  love  to. 

Yes,  I  would  love  to,  just  like  I'd 
like  to  stick  my  face  in  a  barrel  of 
melted  fudge!  I'm  so  sick  of  those 
saccharine  teas,  I  could  spit. 

You'll  pick  me  up  about  four?  All 
right,  dear,  that's  wonderful.  G'bye. 

Yes,  it's  zvonderful.  I'm  just  too, 
too  sure  it's  going  to  be  wonderful. 
Why  is  conversation  at  a  tea  so  asin- 
ine? Nobody  listens  to  what  anybody 
says.  They're  straining  their  necks  to 
see  who  is  with  whom  and  what 
they're  wearing.  Everyone  goes  away 
happy  except  me.  I'm  too  intelligent. 

Let's  see  now.  Hat,  coat,  hankie, 
purse,  glove.  That's  everything  and 
that's  Lillian  blowing  the  horn  out- 
side. 

Yes,  dear,  I'm  coming. 

And  stop  screaming  at  me,  you 
fiend,  I  knozv  you  have  the  best  pair 
of  lungs  in,  town.  You  should  have, 
with  all  the  hot  air  you  pour  forth 
daily. 

Hello,  everybody  and  Lillian.  Vile 
day  for  a  murder,  isn't  it?  Which 
mood  am  I  in  today?  My  worst,  I 
assure  you.  Yes,  Dorothy,  just  be- 
cause we  have  been  best  friends  for 
over  twenty-five  months,  I  promise 
to  try  to  be  sweet.  Mind  you,  I  don't 
promise  to  be  sweet,  Just  to  try  to  be 
sweet. 

Well,  here  we  are.  Curse  these 
steps!  Why  do  teas  always  hove  to 
have  steps  leading  up  to  them,  any- 
way? Ah-h-h,  the  receiving  line.  I  al- 
zvays  get  a  kick  out  of  seeing  so  many 
wellgroomed  and  sleekly  horrible 
faces  in  one  row. 

Dear  Dean  Williams  first.  Saving 
the  best  till  last,  of  course. 

And  how  are  you,  Dean  Williams? 
By  the  way,  I  read  somewhere  yes- 
terday that  a  census  showed  that  out 
of  the  50,000  people  committing  sui- 
cide each  year,  at  least  23  did  so 
because  of  failure  in  school  .  .  .  Ex- 
aggerated? Of  course.  But  then  ex- 


aggeration is  a  zvonderful  thing.  It's 
the  only  way  I  passed  my  English  Lit 
last  semester. 

Mrs.  Williams?  Yes,  it  is  a  lovely 
day.  But  isn't  that  a  slightly  inane 
thing  to  say? 

Ah,  yes,  and  there's  the  little  so- 
rority clique  over  there — taking  up 
both  sofas.  Leaving  just  enough 
room    for    one    man    betzveen    them. 

Hello,  there,  just  wanted  to  tell 
you  how  much  fun  I  thought  your 
dance  was  the  other  night.  I  nearly 
expired  laughing  when  Sam  tripped 
Jennie  in  the  lead-out  and  everyone 

thought  she  was,  well  —  — . 

Really,  Jenny,  you  look  so  much  bet- 
ter sitting  down  than  standing  up. 

Stop  pulling  at  me,  you  little  para- 
site !  Yes,  Lillian,  I  see  John  over 
there.  Hiding  behind  that  awful  vase, 
isn't  he?  Why  don't  you  go  over 
and  talk  to  him?  After  all,  it's  you 
that  loves  him  with  a  purple  passion, 
not  me.  I'm  not  being  crude,  Dor- 
othy. 

No,  I  will  not  go  over  with  you  to 
talk  to  John.  Why  can't  we  stay  in 
one  place  just  long  enough  to  get 
acquainted?  It's  this  constant  rush, 
rush,  rush  that's  the  curse  of  Amer- 
ican life.  That's  the  reason  we're  all 
of  us  so — stop  kicking  me,  you  idiot ! 
Well,  if  it  isn't  the  Little  Lethargy 
of  Kingdom  Come.  I  didn't  see  you 
coming,  John.  And  how  did  you  ever 
get  up  enough  energy  to  put  your 
teacup  down  on  the  piano  and  take 
enough  strenuous  steps  to  make  it 
over  here?  We'll  probably  bore  you. 

I  think  I'll  go  out  on  the  terrace. 
Before  one  of  us  gets  actively  ill. 
Back  in  a  minute,  Lillian. 

Here  I  zvas  minding  my  ozvn  busi- 
ness, not  doing  a  stitch  of  harm  to 
any  living  soul,  and  then  you  come 
into  my  life  all  smiles  and  city  man- 
ners. Why,  I'll  lay  odds  that  you 
don't  know  my  name.  Let  alone  what 
it  stands  for.  It  stands  for  despair, 
bezmlderment,  fatality,  degtradation 
and  unpremeditated  murder. 

Excuse  me,  won't  you,  while  I  see 


bit    L^aroliin 


about  my  brother.  The  one  with  tzvo 
heads. 

Back  to  the  chatter  of  the  tea,  but 
rid  of  that  mass  of  flesh  and  human 
will  power. 

I  must  have  another  cake.  Tea? 
Yes,  thank  you.  This  is  my  third 
cup.  But  I  don't  mind.  The  first  two 
were  worse.  That's  a  lovely  evening 
gown  you  have  on,  Dolly.  Those 
strapless  jobs  certainly  are  becoming. 

Some  one  is  going  to  sing.  //  it's 
"Shortnin'  Bread"  I  shall  become 
actively  dl.  Ah — must  stop  saying 
that.  Naughty. 

I'll  lay  you  even  money  that  the 
singer  can't  drozun  out  the  audience. 
Even  money.  No  takers. 

Yes,  nauseating.  Must  clap  hard. 
Must  thank  my  stars  again  that  it 
wasn't  "Shortnin'  Bread." 

Oh,  happy  thought.  Lillian  is  mo- 
tioning for  me  to  leave. 

Hello,  dear,  ready  to  go?  Just 
when  I  was  beginning  to  have  fun. 
Oh,  no,  no,  I'm  ready  really.  Just 
being  facetious,  you  know.  What's 
the  matter,  Lily? 

The  receiving  line.  Can't  get  out 
without  passing  the  receiving  line. 

Lovely  tea,  really.  But  did  you 
knozv  that  according  to  Liberty  Na- 
tional Life  Statistics,  drinking  tea — 
Russian  tea — shortens  your  life  by 
five  years?  No,  I  didn't  think  you 
did.  ' 

Lovely  tea,  Dean  Williams.  You 
must  come  to  my  house  some  time 
and  let  me  poison  you. 

I  know  you're  going  to  cry,  Lil- 
lian, as  soon  as  we  get  in  the  car. 
All  right,  what  did  John  say  to  you? 
He  did  ?  The  cad !  John  Hammon  is 
an  egotistical  egomaniac.  He'd  burn 
his  grandmother  at  the  stake  to  light 
a  cigarette.  Oh,  yes,  he  is  too.  And 
I  could  tell  you  a  lot  more. 

You  know,  Lillian,  I'm  glad  you're 
off  teas  for  life  after  what  happened 
today.  Of  course,  anything  goes  at 
an  afternoon  tea. 

But  it's  better  not  to  go. 
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\Jtlie  thouaht  it  would  be  a 
good  dau  to  meSS  around  in 


but 


A  Bad  Day  for  School 


«y 


c^J4do. 


Ollie  Hicks  wakened  from  a  deep 
conscienceless  sleep.  He  raised  his 
head  from  the  wadded  pillow  and 
gazed  confusedly  about  the  room. 
For  a  moment  fear  touched  his  child- 
ish features :  through  the  thin  walls 
of  the  room  he  could  hear  sounds  of 
voices  raised  in  angry  protest.  He 
listened  intently  for  a  moment  and 
then  lay  back  upon  the  pillow.  A 
vacuous  child-like  innocence  claimed 
his  face :  the  voices  had  been  those 
of  his  mother  and  sister.  The  broken 
windows  would  not  have  been  dis- 
covered yet,  and  even  if  they  had 
been,  they  wouldn't  know  who  had 
done  it.  Breaking  the  windows  out  of 
the  principal's  office  hadn't  been  his 
idea,  but  it  had  seemed  a  good  thing 
to  do,  especially  since  the  principal 
had  given  him  a  beating  the  day  be- 
fore, and  he  had  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  get  even. 

He  listened  impassively  to  the  hys- 
terical sounds  coming  from  the  other 
room,  and  then  turned  to  look  at  the 
out-of-doors.  Through  the  dirt  and 
sooty  crustings  of  the  old  and  bulg- 
ing screens  he  saw  the  fresh  morning 
earth  of  Spring.  It  would  be  a  good 
day  to  mess  around  in — shoot  a  few 
marbles  maybe,  but  it  would  be  a 
bad  day  for  school. 

He  threw  the  soiled  blanket  back 
and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
clothed  only  in  underwear  and  socks. 
For  a  moment  he  contemplated  the 
dirty,  wrinkled  socks,  and  then  de- 
cided to  wear  them  another  day. 

He  stood  up  and  walked  toward 
the  closet  to  get  his  good  breeches, 
but  stopped  before  the  dresser  mir- 
ror. He  flexed  his  arms  slowly, 
watching  the  muscles  slide  into  a 
smooth  mound  in  his  upper  arm. 
Then  taking  a  deep  breath  and  hold- 
ing it,  he  turned  sideways  to  exam- 
ine' his  chest.  He  was  built  pretty 
good,  not  stringy  and  skinny  like  the 
other  boys.  He  might  not  be  as  tall 


as  the  rest  of  them,  but  he  weighed 
more,  and  could  beat  them  too,  but 
he  had  had  no  occasion  as  yet. 

He  dawdled  while  dressing,  paus- 
ing every  now  and  then  to  watch 
himself  in  the  mirror.  Occasionally 
he  could  hear  the  sounds  of  argu- 
ment coining  from  the  other  room. 
The  argument  had  gone  on  ever  since 
he  had  first  wakened,  but  he  had  not 
heard.  He  had  trained  himself  not 
to  listen.  He  could  sit  and  look  the 
principal  in  the  eye  for  ten  minutes 
at  a  time  while  he  was  getting  a 
scorching  and  never  hear  a  word  he 
had  to  say.  It  was  the  same  way  with 
his  mother.  When  she  began  to  rail 
at  him  or  his  sister,  he  would  think 
of  the  things  he  would  like  to  do  and 
would  hear  nothing  she  said. 

He  looked  in  the  dresser  for  a  polo 
shirt  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  wear  a 
tie,  but  there  were  none :  it  was  Tues- 
day and  the  wash  hadn't  come  back| 
After  putting  on  a  white  one  and 
rolling  his  sleeves  up  to  show  his 
muscles,  he  stood  close  to  the  mirror 
to  see  if  there  was  dirt  his  mother 
might  be  able  to  see.  Then  hiking 
his  pants  up  with  his  elbows,  he  went 
into  the  other  room.  His  mother  was 
standing  by  the  stove  making  angry 
gestures  at  his  sister  who  sat  at  the 
table  waiting  for  her  breakfast.  His 
sister's  face  was  twisted  in  an  expres- 
sion of  defiance,  and  as  she  gave 
angry  retorts  to  her  mother,  she 
would  strike  the  table  with  a  spoon 
she  held  in  her  hand. 

"I  won't  have  that  bunch  of  hood- 
lums hanging  around  here,"  his 
mother  said.  "I've  got  a  good  name, 
and  I've  given  you  children  a  good 
home,  and  I  won't  have  you  ruining 
it." 

"O  Lord,"  his  sister  said,  "you've 
given  us  a  good  home.  Yes,  you  have, 
running  around  with  every  traveling 
salesman  that  comes  into  the  store, 
staying  out  half  the  night — you  don't 
care  what  happens  to  us — you  never 


did."  As  she  spoke  she  struck  the 
table   sharply  with   the   spoon. 

"Now  you  can't  talk  to  me  that 
way,"  his  mother  said,  beginning  to 
cry.  "All  I've  ever  done  has  been 
for  you  children.  Oh,  I  could  marry 
and  quit  work,  if  it  weren't  for  you. 
I  could  have  a  good  home  and  some- 
one that  really  loves  me;  but  no  one 
would  marry  me  if  they  had  to  put 
up  with  you.  You're  no  good — don't 
think  I  don't  know  what  you've  been 
doing  with  those  boys,"  she  said 
darkly. 

"You  don't  know  anything  about 
me,"  his  sister  answered.  As  she 
spoke  she  rose  from  the  chair  and 
stood  with  her  fists  held  loosely 
against  her  side.  "Don't  try  to  tell 
me  those  salesmen  go  with  you  just 
for  your  company — you're  worse 
than  I  am — you  at  least  get  a  party 
or  a  show  or  something  out  of  it, 
and  I  don't." 

"You  get  out  of  my  sight,"  she 
said.  She  raised  the  egg-turner  as  if 
to  strike  the  girl.  "No  child  of  mine 
is  going  to  talk  to  me  like  that,  if 
I've  got  an  ounce  of  strength  left." 
Then  she  leaned  against  the  wall  and 
began  to  cry  softly. 

A  look  of  disgust  came  over  the 
girPs  face,  and  she  wheeled  suddenly 
and  left  the  room. 

Ollie  looked  at  his  mother,  and 
something  deep  and  almost  forgot- 
ten stirred  inside  him.  He  thought 
of  her  as  she  had  been  when  he  first 
had  any  memory  of  her.  Her  hair 
had  been  shiny-brown,  instead  of 
dirty-gray  and  straggly  as  it  was  now. 
Her  eyes  had  been  different  then 
too.  He  felt  something  akin  to  pity 
now  as  he  saw  her  bulky  shapeless- 
ness  in  the  dirty  house  coat,  and  her 
tear-stained  face,  red  from  crying. 

Suddenly  the  fryiftg  pan,  heating 
on  the  stove  began  to  smoke  and 
crackle.  His  mother  moved  quickly, 
snatching  it  off  the  fire.  For  a  mo- 
ment   she    stood    looking    blankly    at 
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the  wall.  Then  she  began  to  rub 
away  the  tears  with  the  back  of  her 
hand.  After  a  few  moments  she 
turned  to  look  at  him. 

"Where  did  you  go  last  night?" 
she  asked  in  an  accusing  voice.  "I 
can't  leave  the  house  for  a  second, 
you  children  don't  get  into  some- 
thing." 

Ollie  didn't  feel  sorry  for  her  any 
more ;  she  was  always  blaming  him 
for  something,  even  before  he  did 
anything  wrong. 

The  woman  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. When  she  spoke  again  her 
voice  was  charged  with  portent,  and 
she  turned  and  looked  at  her  son  in 
a  straight  and  deadly  fashion : 

"You  children  will  rue  the  day — 
as  God  is  my  witness — you  can't 
treat  your  old  mother  like  this  and 
escape  punishment — God  won't  al- 
low it."  Then  in  a  tone  of  weary 
dejection  she  continued:  "I've  done 
everything  a  mother  could  for  you 
children — I've  worked  and  sewed  and 
stitched  your  clothes  until  I  was  al- 
most blind,  and  all  I  get  for  it  is 
a  spiteful  word  and  a  slap  in  the 
face." 

Ollie  looked  at  his  hands  and 
thought  about  the  twenty-two  pistol 
in  the  pawnshop  on  second  avenue. 
Maybe,  he  could  get  a  job  this  sum- 
mer hopping  curbs  and  make  enough 
money  to  buy  it.  People  would  think 
twice  before  they  got  smart  with  him 
then. 

Throughout  the  meal,  his  mother 
continued  to  rail  at  him,  but  he  paid 
no  attention  to  what  she  said.  After 
he  finished  he  went  to  the  sink  and 
wiped  the  egg  off  his  mouth  with  a 
greasy  dish  cloth. 

As  he  went  to  the  door,  his  moth- 
er's voice  was  raised  in  a  new  note 
of  anger:  "Come  here  to  me,"  she 
said.  "Aren't  those  your  good  pants? 
Go  take  them  off !  You  children 
think  clothes  grow  on  trees — don't 
you  have  any  consideration  for  me? 
I  work  hard  to  give  you  good  clothes. 
and  neither  one  of  you  will  take  care 
of  them.  Sometimes  I  wonder  that 
we  have  anything  at  all." 

Ollie  went  back  into  the  bedroom. 
As  he  began  to  unbuckle  his  belt,  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  water  splashing 
in  the  bathroom.  Suddenly  he  paused 
and  then  tightened  his  belt.  He  had 
better  get  out  while  the  getting  was 
good.  His  mother  might  think  to  ex- 
amine his  neck   for  dirt. 

He  opened  the  top  dresser  drawer 


and  quickly  took  out  a  handful  of 
marbles,  pausing  only  long  enough  to 
select  a  couple  of  taws  that  were  his 
favorites.  He  slipped  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  holding  his  hand  tightly 
against  his  pants  to  avoid  any  click- 
ing as  he  walked,  he  eased  through 
the  dining  room  to  the  front  door. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  to  listen 
with  his  hand  on  the  door  so  he 
could  open  it  and  get  out  in  a  hurry, 
if  his  mother  should  come.  He  could 
hear  singing  in  the  kitchen  now.  Al- 
ready she  had  forgotten  that  he  was 
to  change  his  good  clothes. 

He  opened  the  door  and  closed  it 
softly,  and  then  ran  swiftly  down 
the  rickety  steps.  He  stopped  short 
at  the  edge  of  the  yard,  remembering 
suddenly  that  he  hadn't  brought  his 
books.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
lightly,  and  started  walking  again. 
If  he  went  back  into  the  house,  his 
mother  might  find  out  he  hadn't 
changed  his  pants. 

As  he  walked  he  kicked  a  tobacco 
can  before  him,  taking  careful  aim, 
trying  to  keep  it  on  the  sidewalk.  At 
the  corner  he  stopped,  and  placing 
his  two  fingers  in  his  mouth,  whist- 
led two  long  blasts  and  a  short  one. 

There  was  a  faint  answer  from 
within  the  house,  the  front  door 
burst  open  and  a  tall,  thin  boy  a  year 
or  so  older  than  Ollie  came  out. 

"Wait'll  I  get  my  stuff,"  he  shout- 
ed and  then  bobbed  back  into  the 
house. 

When  he  returned  he  looked  at 
Ollie  suspiciously.  His  narrow  face 
was  full  of  vindictiveness  and  his 
mouth  trembled  with  anger: 

"You  ain't  told  your  mother  any- 
thing about  last  night,  have  you?"  he 
asked.  As  he  spoke  he  took  the 
smaller  Ollie  roughly  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

"Hey!  layoff  me!"  Ollie  answer- 
ed angrily.  "I  ain't  told  nobody  noth- 
ing," he  continued  toughly.  He  push- 
ed quickly  against  the  older  boy's 
chin  and  forced  him  to  release  the 
hold  on  his  neck. 

"Well,  somebody's  been  shootin' 
their  damn  mouth  off,"  the  older  boy 
continued.  He  watched  Ollie's  face 
closely.  "Steamboat  called  papa  this 
morning  and  said  he  had  all  the 
names — said  I  was  one  of  them.  I'm 
going  to  get  him  some  day.  You  wait 
and  see,"  he  said  in  a  deadly  earnest 
voice. 

"Aw,  he  don't  know  nothing." 
Ollie   said.    "Anything   that   happens 


he  glames  on  us.  He's  just  shooting 
his  mouth,  trying  to  make  us  own  up 
to  it." 

"Well,  he  ain't  going  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  me,"  the  older  boy  said 
harshly.  As  he  spoke  his  lips  twitched 
spasmodically,  and  saliva  glistened  at 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "I  ain't 
going  to  school  today.  Whatta  you 
say  we  go  over  to  Village  Creek  and 
look  for  turtles." 

"Hell,  I  ain't  scared  of  him,"  Ollie 
answered,  "I'm  going  on  like  noth- 
ing's happened." 

"You  tell  the  rest  of  the  guys  to 
keep  their  damn  mouths  shut,  or 
they'll  find  out  what's  good  for 
them,"  the  older  boy  said.  He  dou- 
bled his  fists  up  and  began  to  flay 
the  air  belligerently. 

"O.  K.,"  Ollie  answered.  "I'll  take 
care  'a  them.  Say!"  he  continued 
suddenly.  "Did  I  show  you  these?" 
he  produced  two  slugs  made  from  old 
phonograph  recordings  and  began  to 
roll  them  slowly  in  his  fingers. 

"Aw,  that's  kid  stuff,"  the  older 
boy  answered.  He  took  the  slugs  and 
examined  them  closely.  "I'll  just 
keep  'em.  I  might  get  hungry  today 
and  need  some  money,"  he  turned 
then  as  if  to  walk  away,  but  Ollie 
grabbed  him  fiercely  by  the  arm  and 
stopped  him.  The  older  boy  broke 
loose  and  began  to  laugh.  "I  guess 
I'll  keep  them,"  he  said. 

"I'll  be  damned  if  you  will,"  Ollie 
answered.  He  leaned  over  and  picked 
up  a  large  stone:  "If  you  don't  give 
them  to  me,  I'll  knock  your  head 
off,"  he  said.  Ollie  looked  the  older 
boy  coldly  in  the  eye  and  stood  quiet- 
ly waiting. 

The  older  boy  looked  once  at  the 
deadly  intent  in  Ollie's  face  and  then 
reluctantly  handed  him  the  two  slugs, 
"Aw,  can't  you  take  a  joke?  he  said. 
His  lips  twitched,  and  slobber  glis- 
tened at  the  edges  of  his  mouth  as 
he  began  to  laugh  uncertainly. 

Ollie  knew  he  was  afraid.  He 
snatched  the  slugs  and  scornfully 
turned  his  back  upon  the  boy.  He 
had  never  fought  Essie,  but  he  knew 
now  he  could  beat  him  if  he  had  to. 

He  continued  on  his  way,  forget- 
ting both  Essie  and  the  broken  win- 
dows. Suddenly  he  increased  his 
pace.  It  must  be  getting  time  for  the 
ball.  He  had  spent  more  time  than 
usual   waiting   for  his   breakfast. 

As  he  rounded  the  corner  of  the 
school  he  heard  the  vibrant  sound  of 
the    electric    bell,    sending    its    tinny 
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blast  as  a  last  warning  to  the  reluc- 
tant? hovering  around  the  drinking 
fountains  in  the  hall. 

Ollie  walked  slowly  through  the 
volley-ball  court,  that  was  gouged 
and  rutted  by  the  Spring  rains  and 
jumped  the  ditch  between  it  and  the 
ash-covered  alley  running  behind  the 
school.  It  must  be  the  last  bell,  but 
he  wouldn't  run:  only  the  sissy  rag- 
tails  ran  when  they  were  late.  He 
loitered  for  a  moment  on  pitted  iron 
steps,  taking  time  to  look  once  more 
at  the  warm  Spring  day.  It  was  def- 
initely a  bad  day  for  school. 

He  entered  the  building  and 
slouched  down  the  deserted  hall  to 
his  roll-call  room.  Dusty  tracks  gave 
prominence  to  the  gleaming  linoleum- 
covered  hall  and  then  converged  up- 
on the  stair  by  room  7.  He  opened 
the  door  softly  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  over  the  classroom. 
Miss  Harold,  a  heavily  built  arthri- 
tic-looking old  woman,  was  watering 
her  dreadful  little  cacti  in  slow  gouty 
movements.  He  sauntered  into  the 
room  and  walked  slowly  to  his  desk 
in  the  back.  The  taps  on  his  shoes 
made  little  slivers  of  sound  as  they 
struck  the  oiled,  pine  floor. 

The  boys  that  occupied  the  back 
seats  began  to  cough  loudly  and  blow 
their  noses,  and  then  to  shake  with 
laughter. 

Miss  Harold  turned  ponderously 
to  see  what  the  disturbance  might 
be:  "Come  here,  Ollie,"  she  said  dis- 
passionately. 

Ollie  stood  up  and  swaggered  to 
the  front  of  the  room. 

"Yessum?"  He  spoke  in  a  high 
falsetto  voice,  imitating  a  prim  little 
boy  sitting  near  the  front  of  the 
class.  "You  call  me,  Miss  Harold?" 
he  asked  innocently. 

"You're  late,"  she  said  abruptly. 
She  did  not  look'  at  him,  but  con- 
tinued to  water  her  plants. 

"Yessum,"  he  said  unctuously.  He 
turned  to  see  what  effect  his  antics 
were  having  on  the  class.  The  group 
of  girls  sitting  on  his  left  began  to 
giggle,  holding  their  noses  to  keep 
back  the  sounds,  and  someone  in  the 
rear   of   the   room   dropped  a  book. 

"Go  get  the  ruler,"  Miss  Harold 
said  evenly. 

"Yessum,"  he  answered.  He  saun- 
tered into  the  cloak  room  to  the  va- 
cant pigeon  hole  where  the  ruler  was 
kept.  He  took  it  from  its  place  and 
put   it  in   a  hole   three   spaces  over. 


"I  can't  find  it,"  he  called  out  in  his 
high  falsetto  voice. 

'Never  mind,"  Miss  Harold  said. 
She  set  the  pitcher  on  the  window 
sill  and  moved  slowly  to  her  desk. 
"Come  here  and  get  this  note."  As 
she  spoke  she  eased  herself  tenderly 
into  the  chair  and  took  a  pad  of  ab- 
sence slips  from  the  top  drawer  of 
her  desk. 

Ollie  reentered  the  class  room  and 
stood  behind  her  making  obscene 
gestures  with  his  hands. 

He  stopped  suddenly  as  she  turned 
around  to  hand  him  the  note : 

"Here,"  she  said,  "Take  this  down 
to    Mr.    Dill's    office — he    wants    to 
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Margaret  Hughes,  head  of 
the  circulation  department  in 
the  M.  Paul  Phillips  Library, 
has  a  crush  on  Katherine  Cor- 
nell, the  celebrated  actress.  She 
has  seen  every  production  star- 
ring Miss  Cornell  for  years. 
She  corresponds  regularly  with 
Miss  Cornell's  secretary;  and 
her  walls  are  papered  with  still 
shots  of  the  first  lady  of  the 
theatre  in  action. 

Mrs.  Hughes  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  Town  Hall  series. 
So  when  John  Mason  Brown, 
the  celebrated  drama  critic  was 
here  last  month,  she  carted  him 
around  and  struck  up  quite  an 
acquaintance.  Jokingly,  she 
asked  him  to  send  her  a  copy 
of  his  review  of  Cornell's  bene- 
fit production  of  "Candida". 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I  will." 

Mrs.  Hughes  rushed  home  to 
meet  the  postman  daily,  but 
there  was  no  word  from  Mr. 
Brown.  "Oh,  well,"  she  said, 
"Celebrities". 

Then  one  day  in  the  library, 
the  mail  came  in,  and  the  gir! 
from  the  information  office 
said,  "Mrs.  Hughes,  why  don't 
you  come  to  the  office — there's 
been  a  letter  up  there  for  you 
all  week." 

So  Mrs.  Hughes  got  her  let- 
ter, and  there  inside  was  a  glow- 
ing report  of  the  Cornell  per- 
formance by  John  M  a  s  o  n 
Brown. 


see  you  anyway."  she  added  spite- 
fully. She  took  a  large  handkerchief 
from  her  bosom  and  began  to  scrub 
her  hands. 

As  he  took  the  note  he  smelled 
the  heavy  lilac  perfume  that  per- 
meated anything  she  touched.  He 
moved  out  of  her  reach  and  de- 
liberately read  the  note  there  in  front 
of  her. 

"Get  out  of  here,"  she  said  angrily. 

He  grinned  at  the  class  and  swag- 
gered out  of  the  room,  letting  the 
door  bang  loudly  as  he  kicked  it  to. 
He  started  slowly  toward  the  prin- 
cipal's office  and  then  stopped.  Why 
should  he  take  the  rap  for  some- 
thing that  hadn't  been  his  idea  in  the 
first  place?  The  beating  wouldn't 
hurt,  he  was  use  dto  that,  but  he 
just  didn't  like  the  idea  of  taking 
somebody  else's  punishment.  Even 
if  they  couldn't  prove  his  gang  had 
broken  the  windows,  they  would  give 
them  all  a  good  beating.  Mr.  Dill 
knew  their  parents  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing about  it,  as  the  pip-squeek's 
mothers  and  fathers  did. 

He  threw  the  note  into  the  iron 
waste  retainer  by  the  drinking  fount- 
ain, gulped  a  few  swallows  of  water, 
and  walked  down  the  hall  toward  the 
exit.  Once  out  side  he  stopped  to 
look  again  at  the  sun  and  the  new 
grass  bordering  the  walks.  It  would 
be  a  good  day  to  hunt  turtles.  He 
would  find  Essie  and  they  would 
play  the  pin-ball  machines  in  Kess- 
ler's  drug  store  and  maybe  have  some 
money  for  a  sandwich. 

He  walked  through  the  play 
ground,  past  the  swings  creaking 
softly  in  the  breeze,  beneath  the  act- 
ing bar  and  leapt  the  protruding 
mouth  of  the  sewer  that  drained  the 
grounds.  As  he  neared  the  sidewalk, 
he  bent  down  and  picked  up  a  ciga- 
rette butt.  He  stopped  for  a  moment 
to  search  his  pockets  for  a  match. 
Finding  one,  he  struck  it  on  the  sole 
of  his  shoe  and  lighted  the  butt.  He 
took  a  couple  of  deep  drags,  and 
then  placed  it  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth. 

If  it  were  muddy,  he  could  roll  his 
pants  up  high  and  keep  them  clean. 
JSIo  use  wasting  time  going  home  and 
changing  them.  His  mother  would 
never  be  the  wiser. 

He  took  another  deep  drag  off  the 
cigarette,  then  threw  it  down,  and 
moved  slowly  down  the  gravel  road 
toward  Village  Creek. 
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More  Seide 


Felix  looked  around  blankly. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Say, 
what  do  you  think  of  Lily  and 
Flora?" 

"Lily  and  Flora?" 

"Yeah.  Too  bod,  isn't  it?" 

"What's  too  bad?"  said  Joe. 

"They  were  just  laid  off.  Didn't 
you  know?" 

"No,'  said  Joe,  "that  can't  be." 

Fear  and  nausea  dried  his  gaping 
mouth. 

"This  is  awful,"  he  said,  leaning 
weakly  against  the  cutting  table. 

"Yeah,"  Felix  shuddered.  "A  thing 
like  this  always  gives  me  the  creeps." 

Joe's  eyes  began  to  dilate  with  rage 
and  contempt. 

"A  fat  lot  you  care !"  he  sneered. 

"What?" 

"You're  not  sorry  to  see  her  go !" 

"Hey,  now,"  said  Felix,  "you  don't 
have  to  take  it  out  on  me." 

Joe  grabbed  at  Felix's  unbuttoned 
vest.  "One  of  these  days,  so  help  me 
I'll—" 

"Stop  it!"  cried  Felix.  "Take  your 
hands  off !" 

Someone  shrilled  wildly  for  Joe.  He 
released  Felix  and  pushed  him  away. 

"Joe !"  Jennie  came  waddling  over 
in  a  panic.  "You  better  come  quick  !" 

"Aa,"  said  Joe,  "what're  you  yap- 
ping about?" 

"It's  Lily,  Joe,  she's  fainted!" 

"So  what?" 

"But  they  can't  get  her  up!" 

"Who  cares?' 

"Oh,  Joe,  you  better  come!" 

"What?"  said  Joe.  "And  crab  her 
act?" 

"You're  crazy,  Joe,  you  oughta  see 
her !" 

"Oh,  all  right !"  he  cried.  "Let's 
take  a  look  at  the  little  mug!" 

When  they  reached  the  private  of- 
fice, Joe  paused  in  the  doorway  and 
looked  in.  Lily  was  sprawled  in  a 
dead  faint  on  the  abraded  leather 
couch  which  extended  clumsily  more 
than  half  the  width  of  the  room.  Mr. 
Colish  sat  beside  Lily,  shaking  her 
limp  foolish  hand.  Near  the  green 
flower  of  Lily's  face  was  leaned  Miss 
Golschman,  languidly  waving  a  green- 
er bottle  of  smelling  salts.  Frankie 
had  squeezed  through  to  stand  there 
gaping.  Miss  Woolf  imitated  a  crazed 
butterfly. 

"Put  her  head  down !"  she  was 
screeching.  "Put  it  down  more !" 


"It's  down  enough,"  Miss  Golsch- 
man muttered  calmly. 

"Lily !"  cried  Mr.  Colish,  patting 
her  arm.  "Silly  girl'  Lily!" 

"Here,"  said  Joe,  stepping  in,  "let 
me  take  a  look." 

He  sat  down  in  Mr.  Colish's  place, 
took  hold  of  Lily's  hand  and  squeezed 
it  roughly.  A  cold  slit  of  eyeball 
mocked  his  doubting  pressure.  He 
softened  his  grip,  withdrawing  a  bit 
from  the  frightful  color  of  her  face. 

"Listen,"  he  cried,  "there's  too 
many  people  in  here  !  Scram,  Frankie. 
Miss  Woolf,  please,  you're  only  in 
the  way.  Give  me  that  bottle,  Miss 
Golschman.  And  open  the  window !" 

He  slipped  his  hand  behind  Lily's 
nech,  through  warm  tangled  curls, 
and  raising  her  head,  firmly  pressed 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  her  nose, 
and  let  her  breathe.  She  stirred  and 
his  grip  tightened.  All  at  once  her 
head  jerked  back  and  her  glazed  eyes 
opened  to  him  wildly.   She  groaned. 

"Oh !"  cried  Jennie  and  Miss 
Woolf  from  the  doorway. 

"Thank  god!"  Mr.  Colish  murmur- 
ed, moping  his  face. 

"Come  on,"  Joe  urged  Lily,  "sit 
up." 

Her  tousled  head  wobbled  and  fell 
loosely  on  her  breast  as  he  half -drag- 
ged her  to  a  sitting  position.  She  tug- 
ged her  dress  over  one  knee  and 
looked  around  dizzily.  Then  her  face 
puckered  and  she  began  to  cry. 

Joe  got  up. 

"She'll  be  all  right  now,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Colish  plumped  down  beside 
Lily. 

"Now,  Lily,"  he  said,  "you're  act- 
ing very  silly." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Colish,"  she  whimpered. 
"What'll  I  do  now?  What'll  I  do?" 

"Lily,  Lily !" 

"What'll  I  do?"  she  whined. 
"What'll  I  do?" 

Mr.  Colish  grimaced  as  if  in  pain, 
glancing  furtively  at  all  the  pale  and 
pleading  faces  focused  on  him.  He 
knew  what  they  wanted.  To  refuse 
now  would  be  to  brand  himself  heart- 
less in  their  eyes  forever.  He  threw 
out  his  arms  in  despair,  then  drew 
Lily  to  him  and  began  to  rock  her 
soothingly. 

"All  right,  Lily,"  he  said,  glad  at 
last  to  be  gentle,  "stop  it.  Be  a  good 
girl.  You  come  in  Monday  and  we'll 
see.  Come  in  Monday." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Colish!" 


"Now,  now,  that's  enough.  You'll 
only  make  yourself  sick." 

"Monday,  Mr.  Colish?" 

"Yes,  yes,   we'll  see   Monday." 

Miss  Golschman  bent  over  and 
poked  Lily. 

"Come,  dear,"  she  said,  "get  up." 

As  if  these  words  were  a  signal, 
Joe  bucked  his  way  out  of  the  office 
on  a  beeline  for  the  dressing  room. 
Maybe  Flora  was  still  there.  At  the 
thought  of  her,  long-hindered  pity  be- 
gan to  crowd  his  blood.  He  must 
catch  her  and  talk  to  her.  Pain  of 
immense  ungovernable  pity  massed  in 
his  chest  as  he  hurried  along,  hoping 
against  hope  he  would  find  her. 

She  was  there.  She  was  there 
alone,  standing  motionless  in  a  pe- 
culiar position,  her  back  to  the  door, 
one  hand  resting  on  top  of  the  clothes 
rack,  the  other  curved  quietly  to  her 
side. 

He  scraped  his  foot  on  the   floor. 

"I  just  heard,"  he  said.  "I'm  sor- 
ry." 

She  faced  him  without  surprise. 

"It's  all  right,"  she  said,  and  turned 
to  disengage  her  coat  from  the  hang- 
er. 

"It's  not,"  he  said  coming  over  to 
help  her. 

"Ah,"   she  said,   "don't  bother." 

"It's  no  bother." 

He  watched  her  button  up. 

"Listen,  Flora,"  he  said,  let  me  talk 
to  him  for  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "don't  do  that. 
You'll  only  get  into  trouble." 

"What  kind  of  trouble?"  he  said 
angrily.  "The  hell  with  him.  He  just 
took  Lily'  back.  Why  shouldn't  he 
take  you  back  too?" 

Flora  shook  her  head  solemnly.  "I 
don't  want  him  to  take  me  back." 

"What?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I'm  really  glad  it 
happened." 

He  frowned  at  her,  seriously 
puzzled. 

"What's  a  matter?"  he  said.  "You 
got  another  job  or  something?" 

"No." 

"Then  why're  you  telling  me  you're 
glad?  Don't  be  stubborn.  I  tell  you, 
if  I  talk  to  him,  he'll  take  you  back." 

"No,  please,  I  can't  stay  here  any 
more." 

She  reached  hastily  for  her  bundle 
with  the  book  and  smock  in  it. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  grabbed  her 
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arm.  "What  do  you  mean  you  can't 
stay?" 

She  kept  her  face  averted.  "I  can't." 

"What  the  hell,"  he  said.  "Are  you 
worrying  about  the  dopes  here?" 

"Let  me  go." 

"I  swear,  if  they  bother  you,  I'll 
break   their  heads    for   them." 

"No,  it's  not  them." 

"Then  what  is  it  ?"  he  said,  releas- 
ing her.  "What're  you  afraid  of  ?" 

"Nothing,"  she  said,  turning  to  go. 
"Nothing  at  all.  Goodbye." 

"Goodbye,  hell,"  he  said,  following 
her.  "I'll  get  your  address  from  the 
office.  I'll  write  to  you.  You'll  see." 

She  stopped  to  look  at  him,  her 
blue    face   strangely   contorted. 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  only  say  so." 

He  dropped  his  eyes.  "Ah,  Flora, 
why  do  you  talk  that  way?" 


Frankie  came  scooting  round  the 
bend  of  stock  shelves,  hollering  for 
Joe. 

"Because  I  know,"  said  Flora. 
"You  never  will." 

"The  boss  wants  yuh,  Joe,"  said 
Frankie,  breathing  on  his  neck. 

"No,  Flora,"  said  Joe.  "I  promise. 
I  will." 

"Never,"  said  Flora,  and  swiftly 
glided   away. 

"Flora!"  Joe  cried.   "Wait!" 

"Joe?"  said  Frankie. 

Joe  twisted  around  furiously, 
bumping  Frankie  backward. 

"You  dope !"  he  yelled.  "What're 
you  bothering  me  for?" 

"Gee,"   said  Frankie,   "don't  hit!" 

"What  do  you  want?" 

'Miss  Ferguson  from  Mulch  Bros. 
is  in  the  showroom." 


"So?" 

"So    the    boss    is    looking    for    a 
sample.  Number  2212,  a  pajama.  He 
says  maybe  you  know  where  it  is." 

"Aa,"  said  Joe,  "go  tell  him  to  look 
for  it  himself." 

"Aw,"  said  Frankie,  "I  can't  do 
that." 

"Go  on,"  said  Joe,  "get  out  of  the 
way." 

"But  Joe,"  said  Frankie.  "What  am 
I  gonna  tell  him?" 

"Tell  him  to  go  to  hell." 

"Aw,  no,  Joe." 

"You  hear?"  said  Joe. 

He  pushed  Frankie  aside. 

"Tell  him  for  me  he  can  go  to 
hell !"  he  cried.  "I  don't  care.  Tell  him 
I  don't  give  a  damn  what  he  does ! 
Go  on,  tell  him !" 


Quad's  Quotable  Quotes 
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"Anyone  who  thinks  singing  is  a  lazy  man's  job 
is  off  his  mental  standard." — James  Hatcher. 

"The  Wroo  Pitchers  are  the  ones  who  make  the 
life  of  a  balcony  man  endurable." — Walter  Ander- 
son. 


"Mother  is  so  put  out !  The  one-eyed  cat.  Nelson, 
will  sleep  in  the  oven." — Ann  Evans. 


tion  around  Washington.  A  consolidation  of  that 
formation  would  seem  to  be  for  the  well  being  of 
peoples,  whatever  the  attitude  of  states  and  govern- 
ments."— Bob  Lively. 


"Yes,  there  is  a  difference  between  English  and 
American  students.  No  doubt  about  it.  Perhaps 
we  Americans  don't  have  a  predominance  of  "give 
and  take",  but  we  have  plenty  of  "get  and  make." 
After   all,    that's   America." — Jimmy   Watts. 


"The  bodily  activities  of  most  Belgian  seven- 
year-olds  consist  of  three  operations — eating,  sleep- 
ing and  crying." — Armand  Wulffaert. 

"The  center  of  political  gravity  is  already  to  be 
found,  and  daily  is  to  be  found  more  emphatically 
in  the  New  World.  The  British  Commonwealth 
lies — if  we  look  at  the  maps — in  a  crescent  forma- 


"This  is  the  land  that  gave  me  life. 

Nourished  me  through  childhood  on  its  primeval 
milk, 

Swaddled  me  in  its  savage  raiment. 

And  made  me  forever  discontent." 

— William  Kitchens. 
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Author!  Author! 


Pretty,  too 


Carolyn  Mason  has  graced  enough 
Sunday  teas  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other to  know  what  a  "Gloomy  Sun- 
day" at  a  Stockham  open-house  is 
like.  She's  the  oft-pinafored  young 
maid  with  the  wide-eyed  innocent 
stare,  who  makes  beauty  sections  and 
still  manages  to  write  headlines  and 
saucy  stories  for  the  Hilltop  News. 
She  may  be  found  at  unusual  hours 
going  barefooted  or  walking  up  the 
hill  toward  the  dormitory  because 
that's  the  shortest  way  home,  or  bus- 
ily flirting  with  nice  old  gentlemen 
to  get  ads  for  Gingold.  In  "Gloomy 
Sunday"  Mason  tells  what  teas  mean 
to  her  and  gives  insights  into  social 
chitter-chatter. 


Quietly  Intelligent 

You  see  him  with  a  College  The- 
atre screwdriver  in  his  hand  or  his 
latest  short  story  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket.  You  wonder  why  he  spells 
his  name  Jemmy  and  realize,  as  you 
know  him  better  .that  that's  just  Mc- 
Adory.  It  will  be  peculiar  without 
Jemmy  on  the  campus  next  year  to 
turn  out  reams  and  reams  of  stories 
like  "A  Bad  Day  for  School,"  from 
which  picturesque  cursing  had  to  be 
deleted  before  publication.  This  is 
the  first  of  McAdory's  prolific  stor- 
ies we've  been  able  to  cop  for  Quad ; 
it's  a  shame  there's  not  time  to  use 
them  more  frequently. 


Bixie  Steps  In 

Cornelia  Banks  (Bixie  to  Childers 
et  al.)  didn't  wait  until  next  year 
to  begin  her  editorial  duties.-  Then 
she  will  be  editor  of  the  Hilltop 
News,  the  first  skirt  ever  to  grace 
the  editorial  chair  of  that  venerable 
publication.  When  Glenn  Abernathy 
deserted  Quad  for  duty  and  the 
sound  of  the  bugle,  she  stepped  in  to 
fill  his  place  as  editor.  All  year  she 
has  been  the  guiding  ray  of  the  Hill- 
top News  office,  her  official  capacity 


being  campus  editor.  She  takes  an 
active  part  in  her  sorority,  Pi  Beta 
Phi,  as  treasurer.  The  two  editors 
who  were  left  destitute  of  a  colleague 
wish  to  express  their  appreciation  and 
admiration  for  the  way  she  has  hand- 
led her  share  of  this  issue  of  Ouad. 


Anderson  Likes  Something! 

The  acrid  tang  of  Walter  Ander- 
son's remarks  on  various  and  sundry 
subjects  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
the  Hilltop  News.  As  managing  edi- 
tor of  that  publication  he  is  the  pow- 
er next  to  Lively,  who  rules  the 
roost.  When  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  book  review,  he  puffed  on 
the  inevitable  pipe,  and  admitted  that 
he  had  read  and  liked  The  Moon  Is 
Down.  We  think  he  was  a  little 
ashamed  to  admit  that  he  had  fi- 
nally found  something  that  he  liked. 
But  he  gave  in,  and  the  result  is  on 
page  9. 


Sweetness  and  Light 

You  know  Julia  Bouchelle  as  the 
tiny  little  person  who's  always  busy 
running  Mortar  Board  affairs  or 
leading  Amazons  dances  or  doing  this 
and  that  for  Kappa  Delta  Sorority. 
You  may  know  her  as  the  leader  of 
all  sorts  of  YWCA  activities.  But 
you  probably  didn't  know  until  now 
that  underneath  that  composed,  shy- 
ly friendly  exterior  was  a  streak  of 
humor  capable  of  writing  funny 
skits.  Read  and  learn  what  little  Julia 
can  do  in  the  way  of  being  clever. 


The  Best  Months  of  His  Life 

Genial,  always-obliging  Paul  Kas- 
souf  has  labored  long  and  diligently 
in  the  interest  of  Quad  with  no  other 
glory  for  his  efforts  than  his  name  on 
the  title  page,  and  after  it,  "Business 
Manager."  His  duties  are  not  as 
brief  as  that  title,  and  because  he 
has  performed  them  well,  he  deserves 
a  place  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
the    obituary    column.       When    Fall 


came  around  last  year,  it  was  found 
that  Quad  had  no  business  manager, 
and  Paul  was  conscripted  to  fill  the 
place.  He  has  brought  honor  to  the 
rag,  for  he  is  a  member  of  both 
ODK  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  he 
never  fails  to  make  the  dean's  list. 
Paul's  a  good  guy,  and  we  thank 
him ! 


Pencils  and  Parishoners! 

Nobody  knew  Anne  Stanton  was 
a  church  secretary,  and  they  didn't 
believe  it  when  she  told  them.  The 
editors  were  so  intrigued  that  they 
collared  her  to  do  a  Life's  Other 
Side  for  them.  She  dashes  back  and 
forth  between  her  unique  job  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
and  school  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  and  somehow 
managed  to  sandwich  in  an  article 
for  Quad.  Tall,  blonde,  Anne  an 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  and  a  pillar  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  She  has  been 
known  to  talk  for  five  hours  without 
giving  the  other  fellow  more  than 
three  words  at  a  time,  which  is  some 
sort  of  a  record.  A  very  nice  person 
to  know,   if   you're  a  good  listener. 


Inimitable 

Eugene,  whose  last  name  is  Wal- 
ter, but  nobody  ever  bothers  with 
that,  is  a  native  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. There  he  a  student  at  Spring 
Hill  College.  Eugene,  as  well  as 
Willoughby — on  whom  he  elaborates 
in  his  "Fuller  Explanation"  —  is 
quite  an  authority  on  almost  any- 
thing. He  is  a  mainstay  of  the  Mobile 
Civic  Theatre,  a  near-proprietor  of 
Mobile's  Haunted  Bookshop,  and  an 
artist  par  excellence.  (He  illustrated 
his  article.)  Back  in  the  good  o'.d 
days  when  that  city  had  Mardi  Gras. 
Eugene  executed  a  majority  of  the 
gala  floats.  Most  of  his  spare  time- 
is  spent  keeping  Willoughby  on  the 
straight  and  narrow.  He  made  a  trip 
to  Birmingham  to  see  "Candida". 
and  so  confounded  everyone  he  met 
with  Willoughby :  what  he  is  and 
why  we  have  him;  that  Quad  beg- 
get  for  a  fuller  explanation.  And  it's 
presented  herein. 
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RITA    HAYWORTH 

Columbia  Pictures  Star 

with  her  own  Chesterfield 

vanity-cigarette  case 
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In  mine  tOO  say  millions  of  satisfied 
smokers  . . .  for  a  Milder  and  decidedly  Better-Tasting 
cigarette,  one  that's  Cooler-Smoking,  you  just  naturally 
pick  Chesterfield. 

And  of  course  the  big  thing  in  Chesterfield  that 
is  giving  everybody  so  much  more  smoking  pleasure 
is  its  Right  Combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette 
tobaccos  .  .  .  for  regardless  of  price  there  is  no  better 
cigarette  made  today. 


MAKE  YOUR  NEXT  PACK  CHESTERFIELDS..  .  and  enjoy  'em    /K&f  OOUSfilf 


Copyrighr  19-12,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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